











FRASER’S 


HE limits of a nation’s greatness 

depend in some measure on the 
extent and position of its territory. 
A temperate climate seems as neces- 
sary to the production of vigorous 
men as wise laws are essential to 
their preservation, or as educa- 
tion is indispensable to their influ- 
ence and power. If it is admitted 
that vigorous and educated men are 
the strength of empires, it follows 
that the marriage customs of a 
country exercise a greater influence 
on its history than is generally ac- 
knowledged. Of two States equally 
circumstanced, that which is most 
prolific will ultimately obtain de- 
cided advantages over the other. 
If it takes Prussia sixty-six years 
to double her population, and if it 
takes France more than twice as 
long to arrive at the same result, it 
would be easy to calculate the time 
when the German would be able to 
absorb the French race. Let A, 
B, and C represent three nations 
equally civilised and circumstanced, 
and each containing two millions of 
adult males, and a like number of 
adult females. If 80 per cent. of 
the A’s married at thirty years of 
age, and had each a family of four 
children, and if the remaining 20 per 
cent, died without issue; if the B’s 
all married at éwenty-five years of age 
and had each four children; if the 
C’s all married at twenty years of 
age and had each siw children; 
and if all these people lived at 
peace and none died prematurely, 
their numbers at the end of about 
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two centuries—allowing ten years 
in each case for births — would 
in round numbers be something 
like 47, 256, and 8,748 millions 
respectively. Comparing these 
astounding and apparently incredi- 
ble figures with the actual increase 
of population in this country or 
elsewhere, the wealth inherent in 
man will be made manifest, and the 
waste of humanity represented by 
late marriages, baby-farms, infanti- 
cide, impure air, bad social customs, 
disease, and preventible deaths will 
be more correctly appreciated. If 
we suppose further, that A, B, and 
C do not possess more territory 
than would suffice to sustain fifty 
millions of inhabitants, it follows 
that C, through its greater vigour, 
would become an extensive manu- 
facturing and colonising power, and 
in all likelihood it would absorb, in 
the latter capacity, all the surplus 
population of A and B. 

It may be asserted, without un- 
due presumption, that a social 
community cannot continue to be 
vigerous unless it continues to in- 
crease rapidly; and that a rapidly 
increasing community cannot re- 
main vigorous unless it spreads 
itself over an ever increasing por- 
tion of the earth’s surface. There- 
fore, it may be concluded, a vigor- 
ous community whose territory is 
limited must either send emigrants 
to strengthen and enrich other na- 
tions, or else become a colonising 
Power and retain within itself all 
the elements of greatness. A vi- 
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gorous nation, like the boiler of a 
steam-engine, requires a safety- 
valve. That safety-valve is colo- 
nising. Stop it and the national 
boiler will burst into domestic or 
foreign war. Leave it unregulated, 
and power will be wasted and weak- 
ness developed. Let the regulating 
hand of a scientific nation guide it, 
and it will not only continue to 
supply fresh power to the engine of 
State, it will utilise the waste 
energies of other nations. A nation 
like medieval Spain may be tem- 
porarily great when the national 
mind is directed abroad in search 
of the precious metals ; and a nation 
like France may be great when 
pursuing a career of conquest. But 
no nation can hope to see its flag 
increasing in influence after it has 
braved the breezes of a thousand 
years unless it devotes its chief 
attention to the multiplication and 
preservation of industrious homes. 
A vigorous nation may expend its 
strength in warring with equals ; 
it may lose its power by submission 
to unwise social laws and enervat- 
ing social customs; or it may ex- 
pose itself to destruction by a war- 
like people through its neglect of 
defensive measures. If its wars are 
waged against barbarism with the 
object of doing battle with the 
wastes of nature and turning them 
into the abodes of civilisation, if it 
conquers in order to colonise, the 
result will be wealth and power, 
and the extent of that wealth and 
the limits of that power will de- 
pend on the wisdom of the nation’s 
laws and on its ability to defend its 
treasures. 

If vigorous and educated men 
are the backbone of nations or the 
spinal marrow of power, it is clear 
that their removal from one State 
to another ‘without an equivalent 
weakens the giving and strengthens 
the receiving State in a double 
sense. The nation which parts 
with a skilled workman to a foreign 
and competing Power whose policy 
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is protection not only loses the 
fruit of his labour, but the expense 
of his training ; and, of course, what 
is loss to the one ought to be gain 
to the other. A nation which can 
count surplus money by millions 
of pounds, surplus subjects by the 
hundred thousand souls, and sur- 
plus land by thousands of square 
miles, and yet not only discourages 
the right union of these elements of 
national strength, but actually en- 
courages both its men and its 
money to contribute strength to 
other nations whose policy is tacitly 
or avowedly hostile to its own, may 
be compared to a banker who it 
may be bolts his door with a patent 
bolt and locks his safes with some- 
thing superior to a common pad- 
lock, but who is tempted by the 
promise of a high rate of interest 
to lend his money to burglars to 
enable them to purchase the neces- 
sary implements for robbing him of 
his treasures. Or, such a State may 
be compared to a farmer who, rather 
than cultivate his own farm, lives 
at his ease and lends his money, 
and gives away his trained work- 
men to his neighbours to enable 
them to cultivate their lands and 
to maintain regiments of game. 
keepers and armies of land stealers. 
Judging from the national action 
of England, there must be many 
Englishmen who consider that the 
farmer who acts as we have de- 
scribed must be a great political 
economist and worthy of all the 
honours of Bumbledom. But the 
State which permits a subject to 
hold any considerable quantity of 
fertile land in an unused or uncul- 
tivated condition cannot well be 
considered a wise State ; and though 
great in grocery and glorying in 
its budget, it is likely to become a 
relatively weak one. Every mem- 
ber of a community enriched after 
the manner of our farmer would 
almost certainly insure either the 
turning of a productive into an un- 
productive workman, or the crush- 
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ing of a fellow-countryman into 
pauperdom. The pursuit of such 
a policy on the part of our states- 
men is certainly not calculated to 
diminish the distance between Bel- 
grave Square and Bethnal Green. 
England possesses many of the re- 
quisites of permanent greatness, but 
the lack of some others, if she does 
not secure them, may prove fatal to 
her position as one of the leading 
Powers of the future. She has, for 
example, no organised system of 
utilising waste humanity, of distri- 
buting surplus population, of restor- 
ing the disparity of the sexes, or 
of developing the man-producing 
powers of the people. Instead of rais- 
ing revenue by taxes on misemployed 
capital and misdirected labour, she 
imposes the heaviest burdens on the 
most usefully employed capital and 
the most productive labour, and 
makes no systematic efforts to di- 
rect either into channels at once 
national, strengthening, and repro- 
ductive. It is true that her capa- 
bility of developing good homes 
may still be considerable, and that 
her desire of multiplying them may 
not be decreasing; but her ability 
to preserve and defend them can 
scarcely be said to keep pace with 
the offensive power of other nations. 
We do not refer to her want ofa 
large army as a proof of defensive 
weakness, but to her pauper-pro- 
ducing mode of taxation; to her 
greed of gain and her love of usury 
irrespective of ultimate results; to 
her total want of machinery for 
guiding the expansive forces of the 
people ; and to the absence of poli- 
tical foresight and of all system and 
organisation in connection with her 
social affairs. Victories, whether in 
the exchange, in the senate, or in 
the battle-field—whether Sadowas, 
Sedans, Wimbledons, or Water- 
loos—if they are victories over 
rivals in civilisation, must be 
scientific victories: in other words, 
they must be the result of care- 
ful preparation, organised skill, 
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and foresight. A national policy 
which produces palatial mansions 
at Pimlico and paupers’ dens at 
Whitechapel must lack some of the 
elements of wisdom; and though it 
may not be so quickly enervating 
as a policy which produces luxurious 
café-restaurants and painted prosti- 
tutes, it is none the less likely, if 
persisted in, to end in national 
decay. Nor is it probable that an 
Imperial Parliament which is rapidly 
degenerating into a rich man’s 
vestry, where questions affecting 
individual pockets and paltry local 
affairs absorb more attention than 
questions which affect the destinies 
of our colonial empire, will ever be 
able to arrest the development of 
Imperial weakness until it has 
purged itself of mere money mem- 
bers and supplied their place with 
men specially skilled in social and 
political science. 

The English Statesman’s Imperial 
Question comprises not merely how 
to raise a prolific, a vigorous, an 
educated, a loyal, and a law-keeping 
race of men, but how to defend 
these men and their property from 
foreign enemies. So long as na- 
tional robbers exist, national safes 
and Imperial policemen will be a 
State necessity for England; and 
the richer and more prosperous her 
subjects, the greater the necessity 
for adopting the most efficient mea- 
sures of security. If she can rear 
three vigorous Englishmen for every 
two natives which other countries 
can bring to maturity, and if she 
can keep well ahead of other na- 
tions in the quality of her humanity, 
it is probable that this supremacy 
of numbers and this superiority of 
breed may assert itself in spite of 
other circumstances; but as she 
may not be able to excel in these 
respects, it becomes a pressing duty 
on the part of her statesmen to use 
adequate means for strengthening 
the Empire against the assaults or 
encroachments of rival nations ; and 
it is no less incumbent on them to 
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see that England shall never re- 
commit her greatest blunder and 
go to war with, or make a possible 
enemy of, a colony of her own 
people. 

Assuming that English laws pro- 
gress with time, and that all who 
are subject to them remain satisfied 
with English rule, the chief perils 
which English statesmen have to 
guard against are: (1) Invasion; 
(z) A Russian attack on Turkey, 
followed or combined with a move- 
ment against India; (3) A French 
attack on Belgium; (4) An Ame- 
rican attack on Canada; (5) A 
German attack on Denmark and 
Holland; and (6) A coalition of 
Great Powers against English in- 
terests. Viewing England as a 
Power liable to be at war with the 
United States, it is clear that her 
position is not free from peril. The 
danger of invasion may not be im- 
minent. It could only be attempted 
with a prospect of success by the 
united efforts of America and France 
or Germany, or both, or by the 
co-operation of Russia with our 
nearest neighbours. But though 
not a pressing danger, it is an urgent 
national duty to be at all times pre- 
pared for it. 

The weak parts of the Empire, re- 
garded from a purely land-point of 
view, are the Canadian frontier and 
Northern India. We are elsewhere 
protected from powerful neighbours 
by streaks of silver sea. The first 
question, therefore, which we have to 
consider is, How best to strengthen 
those parts of the Empire which are 
strategically the weakest in such a 
manner as will combine the mini- 
mum amount of expenditure with 
the maximum amount of efficiency ? 
Our answer is, Irrigate them with 
vigorous and loyal immigrants from 
the mother country, and encourage 
those men in the work of developing 
and preserving English homes and 
free ports. If the inhabitants of 
Canada were as numerous as those 
of the neighbouring States, they 
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would be able, with the aid of the 
British fleet, to defend themselves 
against anyenemy. It is within the 
power of England to bring about 
this result, or one nearly correspond- 
ing to it; and the cost of doing so 
would be comparatively small when 
measured with the immense gains 
to be derived from it. A national 
Miss Rye might accomplish much 
in this direction in the course of one 
generation. Some object to the 
assisting of emigrants to Canada on 
the ground of their liability to be 
attracted into the United States. 
But for this there is an efficient 
remedy. Let the British Govern- 
ment make use of its credit in the 
money market, and let English gold 
beextensively and re-creatingly sunk 
in works of a productive character 
in Canada, and men of enterprise 
and skilled workmen will flock to- 
wards it from all parts of the world. 
It is within the power of Great Bri- 
tain to create mines of wealth and 
prosperous communities in any part 
of the Empire where there is land to 
be cultivated or ores to be utilised. 
It is equally within the power of a 
rich nation like England, whose 
wealth has long indirectly fed some 
of the standing : armies of Europe, to 
enable any of ‘her colonies to raise a 
revenue without the aid of a custom- 
house, and thus abolish the most 
fruitful cause of the antipathy of 
differently situated peoples, and ‘the 
obstacle which, of all others, tends 
to weaken the influence which binds 
our colonies to the Empire. It is not 
the object of this paper to point out 
how these results might be accom- 
plished. It is enough for our present 
purpose if we succeed in proving 
that the cheapest and most effec- 
tive way of strengthening Canada, 
and binding her to the mother coun- 
try, would be to assist her, on com- 
mercial principles, in increasing her 
loyal population, and in raising a 
sufficient revenue without imposing 
a duty on British manufactures. It 
might add to the durability of the 
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cementing element between the two 
countries if colonial loyalty was 
stimulated and cultivated by the 
liberal bestowal of Imperial baronet- 
cies, peerages, and other honours. 
And if a few colonial peers sat in 
an English House of Lords, from 
which hereditary legislators were 
excluded, it would not diminish, if it 
would add but little to the strength 
and the security of the Empire. 

It would not be practicable to deal 
with India as we might with a 
sparsely inhabited colony ; but the 
remarks we have made with refe- 
rence to Canada apply, in a some- 
what modified form, to the northern 
portions of our Indian possessions. 
The climate of Northern India is 
not unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of a vigorous population. And 
the trade in Cashmere shawls, flax, 
and other textile substances is capa- 
ble of being extended in those parts 
to such a degree as would warrant 
the settlement there of an English- 
speaking colony. And such acolony 
might serve not only as the best of 
bulwarks against Russian aggres- 
sion, but as the best of safeguards 
against Indian mutinies. Let a 
wedge of loyal Englishmen be driven 
into that part of India which has 
Kurrachee for its seaport, and its 
strengthening and civilising influ- 


-ence would soon extend through 


Afghanistan, Persia, and onwards 
through Turkey to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the shores of Britain. 
That this could be done admits of 
no doubt. It is simply a question of 
will and money. The capital it re- 
quires to maintain a considerable 
army for one generation, or the 
money it requires to carry ona great 
war to a successful issue, would go 
a long way towards the founding of 
a vigorous colony ; and the wealth 
thus invested might be made re- 
creative and tax-relieving. Bya pro- 
per attention to sanitary science, by 
encouraging marriage and discour- 
aging immorality, and by preserv- 
ing the lives of those who die prema- 
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turely through preventible causes, 
we could add very largely to the 
numbers of our surplus population ; 
and whatever this result might cost, 
it would be cheap at the price if the 
stream of national strength thus 
increased were duly husbanded and 
properly directed to the solidifica- 
tion of the Imperial edifice. If Eng- 
land is to maintain a high position 
among the giant Powers of the 
future, it is clear that she cannot do 
so apart from her colonies and her 
foreign possessions. If she is to pre- 
serve her vigour and maintain her- 
selfin perfect social health, she must 
of necessity be an extensive breeder 
and exporter of men. And it is 
surely more desirable that she should 
direct her surplus strength to those 
parts of the Empire which are strate- 
gically the weakest than passively 
encourage that strength to overflow 
into other countries where, after 
the lapse of a generation, it would 
change its nationality, and be of no 
assistance to England in its hour 
of need. A time may come when 
the natives of India will be a not 
very unequal match for Englishmen, 
In that case it is difficult to imagine 
how a few British soldiers scattered 
over so wide a surface of country 
could repress rebellion in India un- 
less they could fall back upon an 
English-speaking population settled 
in the more invigorating climate of 
the north, and able, with the aid of 
second editions of fortresses and ar- 
senals, to act as an effectual buffer 
against a sudden shock from a 
powerful enemy while the chief 
British forces were temporarily en- 
gaged elsewhere. 

With regard to New Zealand, 
Australia, and our colonies gene- 
rally, it may be safely predicted 
that unless they resolve, with or 
without our assistance, to raise a 
revenue without the aid ofa custom- 
house, the friendly feelings of the 
colonists towards this country will 
become less and less strong. So 
long as a more or less continuous 
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stream of well-affected emigrants is 
directed towards a colony, the feel- 
ings of the younger community will 
be warmly in favour of union and 
friendship with the older; but if 
that stream ceases to flow for any 
length of time, or if it is composed 
of disaffected subjects, it is not pro- 
bable that any other feeling but that 
of self-interest will continue to bind 
the colony to the parent country. 
The chief influence which now holds 
our larger colonies together is the 
prestige of Great Britain and of the 
British Navy. It would be more 
satisfactory if to feelings of terri- 
torial security were added commer- 
cial advantages which would enable 
colonists to thrive better without 
imposing taxes on British manufac- 
tures than they could do under a 
system of partial or perfect protec- 
tion. Those who consider that our 
colonies are not of much value to 
England may argue very plausibly 
that we derive as much profit and 
wealth from the independent United 
States as we should have done had 
they remained a portion of the 
British Empire. But this is mere 
conjecture. Had the United States 
remained a colony, they would have 
required no fleet. Their Civil War 
might have been averted. Their 
national debt might not have been 
contracted. Their population might 
have been several millions more 
numerous than it is. And all this 
would have been immensely in favour 
of both countries. But, be this as it 
may, the case is not exactly in point. 

In parting with our colonies we 
cannot be certain that some other 
Power may not annex them; and 
if that Power treated them as Hol- 
land treats Java, by imposing a 
heavy duty on all imports not ar- 
riving from the conquering country, 
the doom of Great Britain as a 
leading Power in the world would be 
sealed. And, unless we recommenced 
our career of colonising in Africa, 
South America, and elsewhere, it is 
not only the dismemberment, but 
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the dissolution of the Empire which 
we should have to fear. It ought to 
be remembered, however, that we 
can no longer depend on the influ- 
ence and exertions of persecuted 
Puritans, expatriated law-breakers, 
and the discovery of gold mines for 
creating a demand for British men 
and British manufactures. If colo- 
nisation is to be carried out afresh, 
on a scale commensurate with the 
swelling statistics of surplus popu- 
lation, it ought to be done scien- 
tifically or systematically. In a 
commercial sense the United States 
may still be regarded as an English 
colony. Independence has not de- 
stroyed their English tastes, nor 
extinguished their English habits, 
and their tariff is not more hostile 
to England than it is to France or 
Germany, and not so prejudicial to 
either as it is to themselves. If 
they are still our best customers, 
that is but a proof of the value of 
founding colonies and of extending 
the language, the laws, and the 
customs of England throughout the 
world. Ina time of war a distant 
colony may prove a vulnerable point 
in the defensive armour of a country 
possessing onlyasmall navy. Hol- 
land and Spain are not likely to join 
other Powers against England while 
Java and Cuba are held by their 
present owners; and France may 
think twice before attacking Bel- 
gium so long as she has Algiers and 
some smaller colonies to lose. But 
to England, who has large posses- 
sions in every quarter of the globe, 
and whose navy is powerful in every 
sea, a colony more or less would not 
make much difference to her fighting 
strength. An enemy might take 
possession of a colony, but the ability 
to keep it—if it has a seaboard 
—must remain with that Power 
which holds the sceptre of the sea. 
So long as England can repel in- 
vasion at home by means of her 
fleet alone, she will always be power- 
ful to defend her possessions abroad, 
and this is what the nation should 
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always be able todo. To keep up 
a small army in the highest state of 
efficiency, and to develop a well- 
organised reserve force, may be 
necessary for the defence of Canada 
or India, or for the protection of 
Antwerp, Constantinople, and our 
route to the East; but for the de- 
fence of the soil of these islands 
neither an army nor a reserve force 
ought to be needed. In the event 
of a threatened invasion it would, 
of course, be an immense advantage 
to England to be able to garrison 
Antwerp with British troops as if it 
were her frontier fortress. It would 
be worth an army to her if it only 
arrested an enemy for six months. 
But the real ramparts of England 
are the waves of the surrounding 
sea, and on these there ought to be 
three well-organised lines of de- 
fence between the enemy and the 
British volunteer—(1) an ocean 
fleet or regular navy; (2) a Chan- 
nel fleet or sea-wehr; and (3) a 
harbour fleet combined with a sys- 
tem of torpedoes. The land-defence 
system of Prussia should be trans- 
formed, with improvements, into a 
sea-defence system for England. 
Our present fleet may be compara- 
tively and relatively powerful; but 
in analysing its component parts it 
would seem, to the uninitiated, to 
need important additions. Our 
ocean Uhlans may be worthy of all 
praise, our steam rams may have 
harder horns than the rhinoceros- 
like ships of other navies, and 
our iron-plated Impregnables may 
equal or surpass their brother In- 
vincibles of other nations. But 
have we a sufficient number of ves- 
sels for operating with effect in 
shallow water ? Could we do more 
with our fleet in the Baltic than 
the French have done during the 
recent war? Have we torpedo- 
springers for clearing the way for 
our naval engines of destruction as 
the snow-plough clears the Cana- 
dian railways? Have we ready- 
prepared machinery for blowing up 
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sunken ships? Are our naval en- 
gineers at home in the matters of 
picrate of potash, nitro-glycerine, 
petroleum, and gun-cotton? Are 
they capable of producing an am- 
phibious machine, able to move and 
fight on land as well as on water ? 
It would require some courage to 
answer these questions in the affir- 
mative. At all events, the proposed 
harbour fleet does not exist, and we 
contend that it might be made a 
more secure line of defence than an 
army. The Captain, without sails, 
might have been a useful ship at the 
mouth of the Thames, not merely 
as a fighting machine, but as a 
school of instruction for volunteer 
sailors or sea militia. But a float- 
ing fortress might be constructed 
capable of contending with more 
Captains than one; and if it were 
made impossible for an enemy to 
approach our shores without the 
certainty of having to encounter 
one or more of such fortresses, and 
without the equal certainty of being 
attacked in rear by a portion of the 
Channel fleet before such’a fortress 
could be overpowered by sea-going 
ships, it is evident that we should 
be as secure from invasion as if we 
were a nation of soldiers. Even a 
girdle of powerful gun-boats would 
be a more effective second line of 
defence than an army. If they 
were stationed at intervals around 
the coast, and connected with each 
other and with the coast by means 
of telegraphs, they could be made 
to assemble together in such num- 
bers at any given point as would 
render the landing of a_ hostile 
force almost an impossibility, before 
a portion, at least, of the Channel 
fleet had time to come to their 
support. 

Our Volunteers, trained and or- 
ganised as a sea-wehr, could keep 
the soil of England sacred against 
the worldinarms. Asa land-wehr 
force, their defensive strength could 
never be made equal to the offensive 
power of two such nations as Fratice 
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and Germany. For England to at- 
tempt to cope on land with a coali- 
tion of the great Powers of Conti- 
nental Europe would be something 
like a sword-fish attempting to fight 
several packs of tigers in their native 
jungle. Let the fish stick to its 
own element, and it may laugh at 
the howling of the tigers. Let 
England resolve to continue Mis- 
tress of the Seas, and she will remain 
thefirst powerin the world and carry 
its keys inher pocket. Tocompel a 
certain proportion of our young 
men to pass, say, one year of their 
lives in a floating fortress, and two 
years in a Channel frigate, might be 
deemed a harsh measure by aspiring 
shoemakers and shop-walkers; but 
as the exercise and discipline on 
board a man-of-war would probably 
add a few years to the span of their 
working existence, either in the 
shape of improved health or of actual 
longevity, they would be no losers 
by the temporary change in the 
direction of their career. The es- 
tablishment of an extensive sea- 
wehr would probably increase the 
national taste for seafaring. But 
this, we contend, would be the sal- 
vation of the Empire if looked at 
from the invasion point of view. 
Even regarding it from an industrial 
stand-point, there is something to 
be said in its favour. The sea is 
not likely to be over-populated for 
many generations. We have but 
commenced to cultivate our rivers 
by means of salmon nurseries, and, 
as yet, only a few spots on our 
coasts have been applied to the 
raising of oysters. But not an 
acre of ocean have we attempted to 
farm ; and who can affirm that each 
rood of sea might not be made as 
valuable to man as each rood of dry 
land? We hear much about the 
destruction of land crops by rabbits 
and hares, although those of English 
breed are generally eaten by man, 
and therefore not lost to the race ; 
but we hear nothing of the destruc- 
tion of sea crops by man’s rivals 
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and enemies, the fish-eating tribe 
of the deep. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that fishes of prey con- 
sume more human food than the 
whole English race; or that what 
is now comparatively barren sea 
might be made as productive and 
as remunerative as the most fertile 
land which it surrounds. Whenall 
beasts and birds and men of prey 
have ceased to exist ; in other words 
when men have ceased killing one 
another, when they have become as 
socially perfect and as industrious 
as ants, and as capable of establish- 
ing new communities as bees; when 
they have colonised the waste places 
of the earth, and driven the lion and 
the tiger into the menagerie or into 
those antiquarian regions dedicated 
to the Dodo—a certain considerable 
portion of the human family will be 
forced to become ocean hunters, 
deep-sea farmers, and gardeners of 
the tide. There seems no valid rea- 
son for supposing that man will not 
some day be able to sow with spawn 
the salted fields, in the almost cer- 
tain prospect of being able to reap 
a rich and remunerative harvest of 
human food. The question is not 
yet within the domain of the prac- 
tical statesman—we therefore leave 
it to the philosopher. There is no 
good reason, however, why our 
fleet should not perform some use- 
ful service in a time of peace. We 
have long employed State ships in 
aid of the negro slave: would it be 
less wise to employ them in aid of 
English paupers and English rate- 
payers? Soldiers cam perform civil 
duties and yet fight as well as those 
who do nothing except barrack 
work ; why may not national sailors 
do something at sea for their own 
support and at the same time be 
ready for war duties? Might not 
a portion of the fleet be organised 
into cheap mail and emigration 
trains across the ocean ? Might not 
another portion be employed in 
doing battle with the enemies of 
the herring, the haddock, the sal- 
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mon, and the sardine? A ship 
which ploughs the ocean with a 
definite purpose need never grow 
rusty, and a crew engaged in hunt- 
ing the shark, the porpoise, and 
other monsters of the deep, would 
not be thereby rendered less fit to 
meet more potent foes. 

But the danger to which England 
is most exposed is an assault on her 
commercial interests either by di- 
rect attack on her own more distant 
possessions or by an indirect attack 
on the territory of other and friendly 
nations, followed by the establish- 
ment of a hostile tariff over a larger 
area of the earth’s surface. When 
America cease’ to attract the surplus 
population of Germany, the pressure 
of Germans upon neighbouring na- 
tions and upon themselves will pro- 
bably induce them to seek a field 
for their energies in naval and 
colonial enterprise. In this there 
would not necessarily be any danger 
to English interests unless the Zoll- 
verein supplanted free ports in the 
countries Germanised. The posses- 
sion of a large navy by a populous 
Power, without colonies to protect, 
would be menacing to the peace of 
the world; and if its fiscal policy 
were a protective policy, it would be 
injurious to the prosperity of the 
human family. But the possession 
of a colony would be a pledge of 
peace, and would justify the posses- 
sion of a defensive naval force. It is 
not, however, an extended Prussian 
navy which England has to fear, but 
an extended Zollverein. Suppose 
the Germans were to conquer China 
and annex that country to the new- 
born Germanic Empire, and that they 
imposed a duty of 100 per cent. on 
all articles imported into, or ex- 
ported from, that country in foreign 
bottoms, and a like percentage on 
all imports not manufactured in 
Germany—German ships and Ger- 
man manufactures being admitted 
free—it is evident that it would 
ruin the Anglo-Chinese trade and 
throw it into the hands of the Ger- 
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mans. It is true that such a policy 
would injure China, but it is not 
less true that it would, for a time, 
benefit certain Germans, and not 
at all improbable that a hostile 
Zollverein might adopt it. This 
particular danger to English inte- 
rests may never be created, but it 
cannot be denied that some such 
rock ahead may yet prove a serious 
affair for England. The surplus 
population of the country is sup- 
ported by the export trade ; and con- 
sidering the density of our popula- 
tion and the smallness of our home 
territory, it is a matter of vital in- 
terest to us that the area of. terri- 
tory under a hostile tariff should 
be restricted within the narrowest 
possible limits. Ifthe United States 
were to annex Canada and double 
the present duty on imports, our 
trade with Canada would not in- 
crease with the increase of popula- 
tion. If, on the contrary, we enabled 
Canada to raise her revenue from 
these two sources alone, viz. by a 
tax on luxuries and by legitimate 
commercial profits on post-offices, 
railways, land banks, telegraphs, and 
other works of a national character, 
our Canadian trade would increase 
with great rapidity, and Canada 
would probably prosper as no young 
nation ever has done. 

The crucial question connected 
with our colonies and with our 
future position as a great Power is 
this same tariff question. Is it not 
possible to make an experimental 
settlement of it with one of our 
younger colonies before vested in- 
terests have developed into reason- 
blinders? To combat the evils 
arising from a hostile tariff, a policy 
of reciprocity would seem to be 
natural ; and if it were likely to re- 
move or mitigate these evils, it 
might be risked. But such a policy 
would entail a positive injury on 
England, and self-inflicted injuries 
are not calculated to be so success- 
ful in convincing and converting 
selfish nations as self-built power 
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and self-secured wealth. Besides, 
such a policy, even were it bene- 
ficial, is not necessary for the fur- 
therance or protection of English 
interests. We have abundance of 
untilled land, we have plenty of 
capital to make it productive, and 
our liberal supply of babies might 
be greater were they not a drug in 
the market. If with such materials 
as these we cannot create customers 
for our calicoes and food for our 
labourers and our looms, we are 
not likely to derive much good from 
a tariff battle with rival nations. A 
custom-house contest is so liable to 
end in a contest of cannons that we 
cannot too strictly avoid it. If we 
wish to convert other nations to 
our own views regarding free trade, 
the appeal must be made indirectly 
to their own interests: in other 
words, we must abolish our own 
custom-house and the custom- 
houses of India and our colonies, 
and use every shilling of our own 
capital in developing the resources 
of our own Empire and the man- 
hood of our own race, and show 
other nations by our unprecedented 
success, even when comparing our- 
selves with ourselves, not only how 
good a thing in itself is commercial 
freedom, but how absolutely neces- 
sary it is to the maintenance of 
their own relative position among 
the Powers of the world. 

Another danger to English inte- 
rests might arise by the interrup- 
tion of our route to India, not 
merely during war, but in times of 
peace—by such a proceeding, for 
example, as the imposition of pro- 
hibitory dues on foreign merchant- 
men seeking a passage through 
the Suez Canal. The possession of 
Egypt by a powerful imitator of 
ancient Japanese policy would be 
a serious matter for England in 
the absence of a real and untram- 
melled overland route to India vid 
Constantinople and the Euphrates 
Valley. Such a danger may not be 
imminent nor probable; and, re- 
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garded from a purely commercial 
point of view, the policy would cer- 
tainly be unprofitable. But a formid- 
able Power desirous of increasing its 
mercantile marine and of ultimately 
seizing India could contrive to 
make the Isthmus of Suez a very 
powerful instrument in the accom- 
plishment of its object. 

It is probable that England would 
go to war rather than see Egypt 
and Constantinople in the hands of 
a formidable hostile nation. But is 
it not possible to pursue a policy 
which would naturally tend to 
avert such a calamity? Would it 
not be possible to make an English 
railway from the Mediterranean Sea 
to the Persian Gulf, and to purchase 
a certain quantity of land on each 
side of it, together with certain 
privileges connected with its de- 
fence? In addition to Woolwich 
artisans and English admirals, could 
we not contrive toget a little English 
activity infused into the industrial 
life of Asiatic Turkey ? What, for 
example, would be the effect in one 
hundred years of planting a colony 
of twenty thousand industrious 
Scotchmen on the banks of the 
Tigris, having the use of a good 
port, a railway, and plenty of 
capital? We do not mean to say 
that such measures as we have 
referred to would be possible or 
practicable in the present state of 
Turkey. At the same time we must 
express our belief in the potency of 
English gold in that quarter of the 
world, when backed by a Bis- 
marckian purpose and will. The 
purchase of land by a growing na- 
tion is a legitimate and, it may be, 
a necessary transaction; and the 
purchase by England of a route 
to India through Asiatic Turkey 
would not only strengthen the Bri- 
tish Empire—it would renovate 
Turkey, promote peace and pro- 
sperity in the East, and contribute 
to the general welfare of all nations. 

But the special curse and weak- 
ness of England is that she is fast 
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becoming a mere nest of usurers. 
France by frivolity, Austria by su- 
perstition, and England by cupidity, 
have lost some of that European 
influence which Prussia by science 
and system has acquired. The de- 
sire to obtain a high rate of interest 
from any plausible borrower on ap- 
parently fair security is not merely 
the bane of commerce, and a 
cause of much misdirected capital, 
with its attendant panics and dis- 
tress—it is the wire-worm that is 
gnawing at the roots of our national 
strength—it is the gray hair of the 
nation—the herald of Imperial 
decay—the trumpeter who an- 
nounces the transfer of power to 
a wiser and less luxurious race. If 
Russia wants twenty millions to 
make strategic railways, and to 
complete her preparations for taking 
Constantinople, or if Turkey wants 
a like sum to protect her Golden 
Horn, Englishmen are ready to ad- 
vance the money to both parties 
for a consideration, and they are 
equally ready to defend the prin- 
ciple involved in their conduct by 
asserting that supply should always 
be free to follow demand, and that 
holders of money ought always to 
accept the highest rate of interest 
obtainable on fair security. 

We do not quarrel with the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand. If 
other nations can create a demand 
for English capital and skill by 
taking the initiative in national un- 
dertakings, it is only fair and just 
that they should profit by their en- 
terprise. What we complain of is 
that England should remain asleep 
to national and Imperial under- 
takings of a reproductive and stra- 
tegical character, and permit other 
nations to outbid her in the national 
markets of labour and capital. It 
will not be denied that a nation 
requires protection from domestic 
as well as from foreign enemies. It 
is surely as much the duty of a 
State to create and maintain a na- 
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labour of its own subjects as it is 
to create and maintain an army and 
a navy. Pauperism and crime are 
foes worthy of a statesman’s steel. 
And the furnishing of labour to 
capital, the magnetising of money 
towards desirable localities, and the 
bridging of the ocean by cheap pas- 
senger ships (which would contri- 
bute so much to the reduction of 
poverty and crime), are surely as 
much duties of the State as the 
delivering of letters to householders, 
or as the bridging of the Thames. 
A State which possesses waste land, 
surplus capital, and men in search 
of work, and yet refuses to take the 
initiative in bringing these elements 
of national strength into mutual 
contact, is as much guilty of national 
negligence as if it refused to drill a 
soldier and keep its powder dry. 
When hundreds of men are knock- 
ing at our dock gates, and vainly 
begging the opportunity of earning 
a crust of bread, it is surely as 
much a State duty to prevent these 
men from being deprived of their 
right to labour and strengthen 
the nation as it is to prevent the 
pirate from seizing the ship whose 
loss would weaken our mercantile 
marine. The claims of labour on 
the State are certainly not less than 
the claims of property. The flesh 
and blood of the State has need of 
protection from want as well as 
from war. 

It is certainly not wise to say 
to idle men, ‘Here is bread and 
butter and shelter until you can 
find work.’ It may be necessary to 
say, ‘Here is work and half a loaf 
until you can find a master and a 
whole one.’ But for all practical 
purposes it would generally be suf- 
ficient for the State to exercise its 
credit and influence in pioneering 
the national energy, and in pro- 
viding for the expansion as well as 
the protection of an increasing 
population. Parental foresight on the 
part of a parent whose family is in- 
creasing is not a more sacred duty 
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than political foresight on the part of 
a State in providing for the natural 
increase of its population. If all the 
English capital and skill now em- 
ployed in foreign undertakings could 
be withdrawn, and employed in 
cultivating and peopling Australian 
pastures and Canadian forests, the 
nett result in favour of England 
would be incalculable. Not only 
would her relative moral and ma- 
terial strength be immensely in- 
creased, and her relative greatness 
be more firmly established, but even 
her individual money bags would 
be fuller and more secure than they 
are now. 

By utilising all her own capital 
and labour she would be able to 
attract talent and skill from other 
nations, and thus add immeasurably 
to her stability and to her relative 
greatness and power. By allowing 
rival nations to utilise her capital 
and skill she aids them to become 
dangerous neighbours and possible 
enemies. Peace is thereby impe- 
rilled—war made more probable. It 
is doubtless better for us that our 
neighbours should be prosperous 
rather than poor and needy ; but if 
they are wise, prudent, and peaceful 
free traders, they will prosper with- 
out our aid. It is not our duty to 
save other nations from the natural 
consequences of their own folly, pig- 
headedness, and extravagance. If 
France and Germany should shortly 
require to borrow say fifty millions 
sterling from England, the money 
would doubtless enable them to send 
us cheaper wine, and to take from 
us more coals, and more iron. The 
operation would be attended with 
gain to England—say 5 per cent. on 
the loan, and double the amount on 
the merchandise. But looked at 
even from a purely commercial 
point of view, the transaction would 
be attended with comparative loss 
to the nation. Fifty millions in- 
vested in developing the resources 
ofa colony would yield more indirect 
profit to the nation though it never 
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directly yielded any. It would 
create a demand both for men and 
money, diminish taxation, stimulate 
trade, lessen pauperism, and deve- 


_lop the material strength of the 


State. For every penny gained by 
the foreign loan a pound might be 
looked for from the colonial trans- 
action. But the colonial pound 
changed into a penny would impart 
more strength and stability to Eng- 
land than the foreign penny changed 
into a pound: § per cent. derived 
from a foreign loan less 2 per cent. 
for dear food, high rents, poor rates, 
and taxes is not equivalent to 3 per 
cent. from an industrial loan of a 
national character without any de- 
duction for taxes; for in the latter 
case there would be indirect gains 
which would tend to create still 
more profitable fields of investment. 
Under existing laws the individual 
capitalist chooses the high interest 
because he knows he will have to 
pay rates and taxes in either case. 
But if the State made the best pos- 
sible use of its credit and position in 
providing for its increasing respon- 
sibility, its action would harmonise 
with the interest of the patriotic 
investor. It would enable him to 
employ his money more profitably in 
State-strengthening sources than in 
sources which only added a few 
more coins to the national cairn, 
and a few more valets to fiunkey- 
dom. If the State made roads 
through its waste territories and 
harbours on its neglected coasts op 
commercial principles—if it enabled 
its semi-starved inhabitants and its 
surplus muscles to move from over 
to under stocked labour markets 
within the bounds of the Empire— 
if it encouraged emigration to the 
extent of offering State services and 
industrial loans on mercantile prin- 
ciples to new free trade commu- 
nities, the result would be to create 
a demand for national capital held 
by men of enterprise; and the sa- 
tisfying of this demand would imply 
work for the idle and strength to 
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the Empire. If, on the other hand, 
the State allowed itself to be out- 
bid by rival nations in the domain 
of national enterprise—if it per- 
mitted its subjects to usurp its 
duties or allowed their spirit of en- 
terprise to be diverted from digging 
mines, cultivating land, building 
factories, and buying and selling 
merchandise, to the making of 
other nations’ highways and the 
strengthening of their armies, it ‘is 
clear that the interest of the indivi- 
dual would be hostile to the interest 
of the State, and that the probable 
ultimate result would be national 
decay. The Englishman who makes 
a railway from Moscow to Odessa 
may make his fortune and increase 
the number of English ladies’ maids 
and English footmen. The English- 
man who makes a railway from 
Ottawa to the Pacific may be ruined 
by a transaction which the State 
could easily in time make remune- 
rative. But out of the ruin of the 
colonial investor would spring Im- 
perial strength, while the success of 
the foreign speculator would con- 
tribute in some measure to the 
nation’s weakness. Money being 
the necessary medium for linking 
land and labour together for the 
purpose of producing human food 
and of developing national strength, 
it follows that the absence of the 
link money would insure the sever- 
ance of the links land and labour, 
which, with money, constitute the 
chain of power. Is it or is it not 
the duty of a wealthy State, with 
extensive uncultivated possessions 
and upwards of a million of paupers, 
to do anything towards bringing its 
surplus capital and labour into 
contact with its waste land? Poli- 
tical wiseacres say, Leave this work 
to private enterprise. We reply 
that private enterprise has a more 
legitimate domain as yet unoccu- 
pied, and that the usurpation of 
State duties by individuals is as 
likely to prove disastrous to a na- 
tion as the occupation by the State of 
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any of the fields of local or private 
enterprise. It is surely a national 
duty to anticipate an antidote to 
the poison of pauperism, or to create 
a cure for the cancer of crime. 
Social and domestic foes are not so 
weak as to be unworthy the su- 
premest hostile efforts of the State. 
It is doubtful if any great nation 
ever succumbed to a foreign foe 
until it had first been conquered by 
an enemy within itself. An army 
and a navy cannot continue to pre- 
serve a nation which not only ne- 
glects to husband its own strength, 
but actually sells it to the highest 
bidder, or permits disease to run 
riot within its social system. If we 
wish to be spared the horrors of 
war and the hostile sneers of rival 
nations, we must be something more 
than mere money-makers and theo- 
retical political economists. We 
must concentrate our energies on 
the work of social regeneration 
and national expansion as well as 
on measures of defence. If we 
wish to preserve our moral influ- 
ence, we must not only develop our 
material strength, but keep it rela- 
tively great by the application of 
science both to social and military 
affairs. The work of breeding men, 
developing brains, building muscles, 
imparting cunning to hands, and 
multiplying and improving national 
and colonial homes, must go hand 
in hand with the work of creating 
the most effective weapons for re- 
sisting the burglarious attempts of 
military nations. There are reasons 
for supposing that future battles 
will be waged with steam armies, 
and that victory will range itself on 
the side of those who possess most 
mechanical genius and strategical 
skill. Whether or no Mr. Besse- 
mer’s recently invented steam 
shooter prove the weapon of future 
warfare, there seems no reason why 
some such engine of destruction 
should not be made equal toa whole 
army corps. The Edinburgh trac- 
tion engine seems to point to the 
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time when England will be able to 
ride to battle on horses of iron, and 
when her stokers will be more than 
a match for the dauntless Uhlan or 
the fiery Chasseur. And though 
other nations might follow her ex- 
ample, it would be some advantage 
to be foremost in the race. It 
would be a still greater advantage 
if the race were so expensive to run 
that no nation except a peaceful and 
a money-lending nation could sus- 
tain the effort. With every surplus 
shilling nationally or colonially 
and re-creatively invested, combined 
with a tax on foreign loans, Eng- 
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land might, in time, compel other 
nations to beat their swords into 
ploughshares by forcing on either 
their social reform or their bank- 
ruptey. And with floating fort- 
resses around her own coasts, and 
half a million of men capable of 
doing duty on board a ship of war, 
she need have no fear for the safety 
of her own treasures. Nor, with 
her social system scientifically re- 
novated, need she dread the anti- 
quarian visit of the historical New 
Zealander to the ruins of St. Paul’s 
and the broken arches of London 
Bridge. 
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AS TO THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
By an ARCHITECT. 


\TOTWITHSTANDING the im- 
N pulse given of late years to 
the renewed study and appreciation 
of our great Medizval cathedrals— 
monuments of a period when 
architecture was a genuine and 
living art—there is probably no 
building in which Englishmen in 
general feel so much interest as the 
creat Renaissance cathedral which 
forms the central feature of our chief 
city. To dwellers in, or frequent 
visitors to London, the well-known 
dome forms one of the few objects, 
the beauty and grandeur of which 
seem never to be dulled by fami- 
liarity ; while its general aspect and 
outline are equally familiar to 
thousands who have never seen 
the original, and who would be 
puzzled to name any one of the 
Medieval cathedrals from a print 
or a sketch, but with all whose 
ideas of London ‘St. Paul’s’ is 
inseparably associated. And to 
many who are well aware of the 
artistic faults of the building in 
detail, St. Paul’s Cathedral has an 
historical interest, apart from its 
architectural merits and demerits, 
as an outward and visible symbol 
of the great change in national (or 
rather European thought) and feel- 
ing, known as the Reformation.! 
It is probable, therefore, that any 
extensive scheme for altering and 
decorating St. Paul’s would, when 
fairly brought before the public, 
excite a much wider and more 
general interest than has_ been 
aroused by any of the similar 
operations carried on, with vary- 
ing success, in our Medieval cathe- 
drals, and which have scarcely 
attracted attention beyond diocesan 


limits ; and we need hardly apolo- 
gise to our readers for some brief 
remarks ‘on certain proposals, 
official and non-official, which have 
recently been made with reference 
to this object. 

A little more than a year since, 
it will be remembered, a large and 
influential meeting was held at the 
Mansion House, under the presi- 
dency of the Lord Mayor of London, 
at which a resolution was passed to 
the effect that St. Paul’s Cathedral 
having been left unfinished by its 
great architect, ‘its completion, 
with such decoration and magnifi- 
cence as the wealth and skill of this 
age can well supply, is a duty incum- 
bent on all those who reverence the 
honour of the Sanctuary, and feel 
pride in the architectural dignity of 
London.’ This, and one or two 
subsidiary resolutions, having been 
passed, and a considerable sum of 
money (nearly £20,000) having 
been subscribed on the spot, the 
future conduct of the matter was 
left in the hands of a committee. 
The Times, of July the 17th of 
this year, contained a letter from 
Mr. F. Napier Broome, the secre- 
tary to the committee, giving a 
general statement of their ideas and 
intentions in regard to the arrange- 
ment and decoration of the building, 
and making an appeal to the public 
for more funds to carry on the 
work. Two months previously, 
on May 22, at what proved an 
unusually interesting meeting of 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Penrose, the pre- 
sent Surveyor of the cathedral, 
read a paper on the same subject, 
especially with regard to the decor- 


' This would have been even more conspicuously the case had Wren been permitted 
to carry out his first design, making the church mainly a Greek cross on his plan, with a 
wide central area, As it is, the plan of the cathedral—except the spreading out of the 
‘crossing’ under the dome—is Medieval, though the design is Renaissance. 
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ative treatment of the interior; 
and a discussion ensued in which 
several leading artists and architects 
took part. This discussion (now 
printed inthe Institute Proceedings) 
throws light upon some matters 
with regard to the proposed scheme, 
other than what can be gathered 
from the somewhat vague state- 
ments of Mr. Broome’s letter ; and 
some of the comments and sugges- 
tions made on that occasion ought 
to have more publicity than they 
have yet received. 

The letter of the Committee (for 
we presume their secretary must be 
regarded as writing in their name) 
refers to two subjects: the arrange- 
ment of the building for public 
worship, and the artistic decora- 
tion. It may just be mentioned, 
as a matter affecting the appear- 
ance of the building, that this 
part of the scheme includes the en- 
tire removal of the transept organ, 
and the replacing of the choir organ 
in two halyes on each side of the 
arch dividing the choir from the 
dome area. This is about the best 
place, architecturally and acousti- 
cally, for the choir organ; whether 
it is not a pity to dispense altogether 
with the larger instrument, and 
whether this might not be similarly 
divided and placed on each side of 
the west window, is a question 
worth consideration. A grand west 
end organ, in addition to the central 
instrument, might prove a source of 
very fine effect on great occasions. 
But to come to the general scheme 
of decoration. This may be shortly 
stated in the words of Mr. Broome’s 
letter. Premising that ‘the task, 
from the vast dome to the smallest 
panel, is one requiring the greatest 
sireumspection and care,’ he con- 
tinues :— 

Happily Sir Christopher Wren’s declared 
intentions, concisely as they are expressed, 
give no uncertain indication ; and these will 
be consulted at every step. The meanness 
of the apse will be redeemed by that ‘ altar- 
piece of the richest Greek marbles, with 
wreat hed and sculptured columns support- 
ing a’canopy hemispherical,’ which he pro- 
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jected, and which nothing but a lack of the 
requisite materials hindered him from erect- 
ing. Throughout the rest of the building, 
mosaic, marble and gold will, without doubt, 
be the three chief materials of ornament : 
the first and last for the dome and roofs, 
the second for the walls, columns, and 
panels. In the two former, speaking gene- 
rally, the treatment will be pictorial ; in the 
three latter, richly decorative. 


In other words, the work which 
the committee contemplate, and for 
which they ask the public for sub- 
scriptions to the amount of a quarter 
of a million (an estimate probably 
under the mark), involves the treat- 
ing of the entire building as one 
immense piece of polychromy, leav- 
ing not a remnant (as far as we can 
gather) of the plain surface of the 
stone masonry; paring out the in- 
numerable panels in the stonework, 
to fill them with a veneer of marble ; 
and even slicing away the large 
pilasters from the piers and walls, 
to replace them with marbles—a 
proceeding which simply means cut- 
ting to waste whole tons of stone 
forming an integral part of the 
structure of the building. Now, 
what does the reader suppose are 
Wren’s ‘ declared intentions,’ which 
are named as the basis of this whole- 
sale transformation of the build- 
ing? We find them given in Mr. 
Penrose’s paper at the Institute, 
which is the statement of a thorough 
and no doubt sincere advocate of 
the decoration scheme in its en- 
tirety. Inapassage quoted by him 
from the ‘Parentalia,’ it is stated 
that the ‘inside of the cupola is 
painted and richly decorated by an 
English artist, Sir James Thorn- 
hill;’ and with regard to the aisles, 
that ‘the lesser cupolas are both 
ways cut in semi-circular sections, 
and altogether make a graceful geo- 
metrical form . . . and the arches 
and wreaths being of stone carved, 
the spandrils between are of sound 
brick invested with stucco of cockle- 
shell lime, and which, having large 
planes between the stone ribs, are 
capable of further ornaments of paint- 
ing, if required.’ Nota word about 
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painting the stonework, it will be 
observed. In anote to this passage 
in the ‘ Parentalia’ it is further 
stated that ‘the judgment of the 
Surveyor was originally to have 
beautified the inside of the cupola 
with the more durable ornament of 
mosaic-work, as is nobly executed 
in the cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
which strikes the eye of the be- 
holder with a most magnificent and 
splendid appearance, and which, 
without the least decay of colours, 
is as lasting as marble or the build- 
ing itself.’ But this design, we are 
informed, did not receive due en- 
couragement, owing to apprehen- 
sions as to the expense and time 
necessary for its execution. In the 
same note reference is made to the 
intended magnificent design for an 
altar, ‘with four pillars of the 
richest Greck marbles,’ already re- 
ferred to in the quotation from Mr. 
Broome’s letter. This is the whole 
evidence as to Wren’s wishes that is 
put forward by those who are most 
urgent in behalf of the proposed 
elaborate scheme of decoration; 
and what it amounts to is appa- 
rently this—that Wren would have 
preferred mosaic in the dome rather 
than Thornhill’s painting ; that he 
contemplated the painting of the 
plastered portions of the roofs, ‘if 
required ;’ and that he had wished 
to have an ornamental altar canopy 
of costly marbles. This, it will be 
admitted, is scarcely evidence that 
Wren had ever for a moment con- 
templated the idea of painting the 
whole church, walls and all, and the 
replacing of all the stone pilasters 
with marble, and filling all the 
panels over the church with marble 
veneer; and we cannot but think 
that the Committee have assumed a 
somewhat false position in calling 
on the public for funds ‘for the 
completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 
the very use of the word ‘com- 
pletion’ being in fact a begging of 
the main question at the outset. 
We are not alone in this view. It 
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appears that one of our most emi- 
nent architects, Mr. Street, some 
little time since addressed a letter 
to a member of the Committee, pro- 
testing against what he considered 
the wholesale alteration of the fabric 
under the name of ‘decoration.’ 
This letter, it is understood, re- 
ceived the respectful attention due 
to suggestions from such a quarter ; 
but it is not alluded to in the state- 
ment of the Committee, and nothing 
was publicly known of it until the 
meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects before mentioned, when Mr. 
Street read himself some portions 
of his letter (since printed as a 
pamphlet), and further enforced the 
opinions therein expressed. His re- 
marks are characterised by so much 
common sense and true architec- 
tural feeling, that we shall feel jus- 
tified in giving to some part of them 
amore general circulation than they 
have hitherto obtained. After call- 
ing attention to what we have al- 
ready remarked upon, viz. the ex- 
tremely slight and general nature 
of the indications as to decoration 
given by Wren, Mr. Street pro- 
ceeded to observe : 


In the Report of the Committee put upon 
the table just now, it is stated, with regard 
to the marbles they propose to use, that 
‘whether used structurally as replacing the 
stonework of the principal pilasters, or in 
panels or inlaid patterns on the walls and 
pavement, they would all be arranged so as 
to impart a fuller idea of sumptuousness.’ 
The Committee start by substituting for 
Wren’s plain stonework, marbles for the 
pilasters and panels; and I appeal to you 
whether this must not be regarded, not as 
a completion or restoration of Wren’s work, 
but as an ertirely new work, which must 
alter the whole architectural character of 
the fabric, and modify or change all its 
architectural lines and features. . . . That 
seems to me, as I hope it will to you, some- 
what too large andrash a programme for the 
conservative treatment of a great church. 
For my part, I must say that I cannot under- 
stand upon what principle we are to treat St. 
Paul’s in any other way than we would the 
work of any of the architects of our old Eng- 
lish cathedral churches; or why Wren’s work, 
if worth keeping at all, is to be treated with 
so little respect. 
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Mr. Street then proceeded to read 
an extract from his letter addressed 
to the Committee, through Mr. 
Richmond, one of its members, 
which we give nearly in full: 


Now, is it possible to do very much in 
the way of applied decoration to the walls 
of St. Paul’s without at the same time 
wholly altering the architectural character 
of the interior? If we are to succeed in 
such a work, it must be by putting only 
such decorations on the walls as would 
have been applied under Wren’s own 
direction. Does any one person believe 
either that such a course is possible, or 
that if attempted, it would be pleasant in 
its result to one single human being pos- 
sessed of any artistic feeling? It is true 
that Sir Christopher Wren had some idea 
of introducing mosaic decoration. If his 
mosaics were to be at all like others of 
the same period, we may perhaps be grate- 
ful that he never carried his idea into 
execution. But the idea. seems to me to 
have been a very vague one, so far as I can 
make out, and at the outside must have 
been conceived with reference to certain 
portions of the wall which he had not 
finished with wrought stone work. . . . In 
short, the more one attempts to picture to 
one’s self what Sir C. Wren did intend to 
do in the way of decoration of his walls, 
the more does one find one’s self at sea, 
and without any firm footing whatever. 
In speaking in this decided fashion I am 
perfectly consistent. I should say exactly 
the same were some one to propose, for 
instance, to take our great William of 
Wykeham’s work at Winchester in hand, 
and to bring it up to our latest standard of 
what is correct by covering the noble but 
colourless mouldings, panels, and carvings 
of his work with colour or mosaics. I 
should feel such a proposition to be essen- 
tially sacrilegious, and should protest 
against it with all my might. I should do 
the same for any of our great medieval 
monuments, And yet in their case I 
should know very well that to some 
extent at least, if not to a very large 
extent, they were originally decorated with 
colour. Is no one proud enough of Sir 
Christopher's work to feel for him as I 
do for Wykeham? Are all those who are 
interested in St. Paul’s really ashamed of 
the naked proportions of the work? Can 
they see no beauty, no dignity, no magnifi- 
cence, in its interior? If they cannot, 
then, Goth as I am, I think I really appre- 
ciate the church more highly than they do. 
I have looked long and carefully at the 
interior, till I have learnt to respect the 
intention of ‘its architect, and in some 
degree to be impressed by his achievements. 
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There are, no doubt, many features which 
one would wish otherwise. But it is im- 
possible to sit long under that awful dome 
without feeling that the building has a merit 
and magnificence wholly its own, and of 
which we should be careful how we rob it. 
Were the church one of my favourite 
Gothic cathedrals, the treatment I should 
advise would be very simple, and would, I 
believe, command general consent. It 
would be that we should first of all 
restore it to the state in which it was left 
by its architect, by cleaning it of dirt and 
whitewash... . I believe that the mere 
restoration of the stone work to sight 
would of itself be a great and perfectly 
proper step to take. There has been som: 
talk, I believe, of encrusting its walls with 
marbles, of substituting granite piers and 
bases for stone, and of other similar con- 
structional alterations of colour. On this 
point I venture to say that any practisid 
architect would tell you at once that you 
may easily alter the whole architectural 
character of the building by any such altera- 
tion. Polychromatic construction is an art 
of the greatest value and interest; but ié 
cannot be adopted or not on a building, as 
opportunity may offer. It must be adopted 
Srom the first, and with deliberate intention 
and care. It can never be successfully 
introduced afterwards ; and it is amazing 
to think it should ever have been proposed at 
St. Paul's. 


After this Mr. Street goes into 
questions of ritual and church fur- 
niture, with which we need not 
trouble ourselves or our readers. 
But so far we have quoted him 
because we think it as well that the 
public, who are adjured on the high- 
est motives to give liberally to this 
great work, should be aware of the 
opinions held and expressed with re- 
gard toa main portion of the scheme 
by one of the most eminent and able 
modern architects, whose general 
predilections are known to be in 
favour of polychromatic decoration. 
For ourselves we must say that, 
with every wish to see the most 
made of St. Paul’s, we cannot look 
on the mere proposal of such « 
scheme as that indicated by th 
Committee without apprehension. 
In the first place, we do not believe 
the Committee will get the money 
necessary to carry out the whole 
scheme; and if it be commenced on 
the scale indicated, the probable re- 
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sult will be that the building will 
be left, perhaps for several gene- 
rations, in a state of half-finished 
patchwork. But supposing all the 
funds to be collected, the success 
and advisability of the scheme are, 
on architectural grounds, more than 
doubtful. Itis one thing to deco- 
rate a building in suitable places 
with applied colour in painting or 
mosaic ; it is quite another thing to 
cut up the whole structure for the 
purpose of introducing materials 
never contemplated by the archi- 
tect. This is not to decorate so 
much as to reconstruct, or at least 
re-design. And though no doubt 
the total effect would be what news- 
paper reporters would term ‘very 
gorgeous,’ it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that such treatment neces- 
sarily adds to architectural effect. 
On the contrary, a superabundant 
use of strong colour in a building 
has a tendency to lessen its apparent 
size, to bring the surfaces, of the 
roof especially, closer to the eye, 
and, above all, to destroy or neu- 
tralise the beautiful and delicate 
effects of atrial tint and perspective 
which can only be realised in a 
large building.! While entirely 
concurring in the opinion that St. 
Paul’s requires more coloured deco- 
ration, we would see this restricted 
as much as possible to those parts 
where it is clear that the architect 
contemplated this additional source 
of effect. Our programme, roughly 
stated, would be something like this. 
First, according to Mr. Street’s 
suggestion, entirely clean the stone- 
work, and, where necessary, dress 
and retouch the carved work and 
mouldings in places where they 
have lost their sharpness ; but this, 
when the dirt is fairly cleaned off, 
will not be found to amount to 
much, Secondly, fill the windows 
with coloured glass (as to the style 
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of which we have a word more to 
say presently). These two processes 
alone, fairly carried out, would, we 
are confident, effect a surprising 
change in what is now complained 
of as the cold and gloomy aspect of 
the building. We should retain the 
beautiful variation of tone and tint, 
and the distant aérial effects, always 
to be seen where there is a large 
internal expanse of masonry uncon- 
taminated by paint, and with this 
we should have that most beautifal 
and delicate of all polychromatic 
effects, caused by the play of light 
through the stained glass on the 
surface of walls and piers, and which 
is superior, to our thinking, to any 
results of marble incrustations and 
gilding, and such gauds. Then it 
would be time to consider the ques- 
tion of further coloured decoration; 
and here we admit the difficulty of 
dealing with the spaces in the roof 
which are especially suitable for 
colour (and where it seems to have 
been contemplated by Wren), with- 
out having colour to lead up to them. 
This would be more easily managed 
in fresco than in mosaic, a treatment 
which, for some practical reasons, 
was strongly recommended by one 
of our first artists, Mr. Poynter, in 
the course of the discussion at the 
Institute meeting. The difficulty 
is that two of the spandrils of the 
dome are already filled with mosaic 
subjects by Mr. Watts and Mr. 
Stevens, which no one would wish, 
were it only in justice to the artists, 
to remove ; and there is no doubt 
that mosaic is the more durable and 
more architectonic furm of decora- 
tion, though its stronger colour and 
reflective surface render it more 
difficult to deal with in this case. 
Still we cannot help thinking that, 
by a judicious treatment of each 
cupola and spandril, it would be 
possible, perhaps by a band of gild- 


' A short time since this view, as to the detrimental effect of strong coloured decoration 
on internal architecture, was forcibly urged in regard to Gothic churches by one of the 
first living authorities on Gothic architecture. See Four Letters on Colour in Churches, 


by E. Sharpe, M.A. 
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ing andof delicate colour round each 
such space (gold being the great 
harmoniser in colour design), to 
connect the chromatic decoration 
with the architecture, without too 
harsh and violent a transition, and 
without going to the other extreme 
of covering the whole of the walls 
with colour merely to support the 
decoration of the cupolas. This 
would be rendered easier by the 
colour which would already be given 
to the building by the stained glass 
we have presupposed in all the win- 
dows. At all events, we say, let 
the cleaning of the masonry and 
putting in of stained glass be first 
achieved, and, as Cloten says, ‘ Then 
let them consider.’ 

And touching this same stained 
glass we would say a word in season. 
Three windows in the apse are 
already filled with glass of Munich 
design and manufacture, and we are 
told thatthe other three will shortly 
be similarly filled, though it is 
added that the Committee do not 
consider the employment of Munich 
glass throughout the Cathedral as 
a matter of course. We are thankful 
even for that qualifying statement. 
Almost immediately after the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Broome’s state- 
ment in the Times, there appeared 
in the same paper (July 19) a letter 
strongly urging that, rather than 
complete the apse with glass of a 
bad school, the three present win- 
dows should be sacrificed to make 
way for something more in keeping 
with the true principles of coloured 
glass decoration. We must say 
that we more than concur in this 
opinion. Before writing these re- 
marks we paid a visit to the Cathe- 
dral to make a renewed and careful 
inspection of these windows, and 
our deliberate conviction is, that, 
granting the able drawing and com- 
position of the figures (which some 
of our own glass-designers might 
well take a lesson from), these win- 
dows are, in all that concerns the 
special qualities of stained glass 
design, as thoroughly bad in style as 
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they can be. The colours are harsh 
and inharmonious ; the employment 
of imitation rococo architectural de- 
tails of the worst description as part 
of the design is heightened in its 
ill effect by the glaring yellow tone 
in which these are portrayed ; the 
employmentof perspectiveand back- 
ground and attempted chiaroscuro 
effect is at variance with the first 
principle of stained glass design, 
which demands that the glass should 
be treated as what it is, viz. a plane 
surface for the transmission of light; 
and the design is produced, not by 
putting together pieces of glass into 
which the colour has been incor- 
porated (‘pot metal,’ as it istermed), 
but by painting on the glass, which 
is not the true art of stained glass 
at all, and is more or less perish- 
able. Stained glass, if made the 
medium for figure subjects, requires 
that these should be treated in a 
highly conventional manner, totally 
distinct from that which is proper 
to pictorial art, and without any 
attempt at perspective effect ; other- 
wise the thing sinks to the vulgar 
level of a ‘transparency ’ picture. But 
it is now a question seriously asked 
by the best critics on the subject, 
whether figure designs are really 
suitable to stained glass at all, 
owing to the difficulty of treating the 
outline of the figure with sufficient 
delicacy and correctness, and of 
avoiding absurd effects from the 
necessary crossing of the lead-lines 
over the figures. We are strongly 
inclined to the opinion that stained 
glass finds its true field in the ela- 
boration of decorative colour design 
rather than in producing trans- 
parent pictures; and that if the 
cupolas, &c. of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
are to be decorated with figure sub- 
jects, there is here a definite ground 
also for treating the windows differ- 
ently, giving them a part of their 
own to play in the general design, 
instead of placing in them figure 
subjects shown by transmitted light 
to compete with and overpower the 
mural subjects which are shown only 
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by reflected light (and not much of 
that). We should bargain also 
for delicate colouring, and not too 
much strong primary colour; not 
only on account of its obstructing 
the light, but also because strong 
colour in the windows always les- 
sens the aérial perspective of a large 
building, and consequently detracts 
from its apparent size. But we 
hope to hear no more of Munich 
glass: the style is essentially a 
vicious one. The German architects 
and decorators, whatever their 
merits, have always been conspicu- 
ous for a want of perception of 
jitness in the treatment of material ; 
nowhere so much so as in their 
stained glass, as evidenced not only 
in St. Paul’s, but in sundry painful 
specimens which affront the eye of 
the spectator in the International 
Exhibition this year (in the Meyrick 
Gallery and elsewhere). We coun- 
sel the Committee to have nothing 
more to do with Munich glass; to 
rescind their order for the three 
new windows; and to consider 
whether there is not afforded in 
St. Paul’s a very fine field for some- 
thing entirely new in stained glass 
design, in the production of win- 
dows which shall display all the true 
principles of design, hitherto only 
illustrated in Gothic glass, but in a 
form and style suitable for the de- 
coration of a Renaissance building. 

There are one or two other points 
which seem to us most important 
to be borne in mind in the carrying 
out of any scheme of decoration in 
such a building as St. Paul’s. 
First, as to the effect of large figure 
subjects on the scale of the build- 
ing. Anyone, we believe, who looks 
first at the spandrils of the dome 
which are yet untouched, and 
then turns the eye to either of the 
two which are now filled with 
mosaic pictures, will be conscious 
immediately that the apparent scale 
of the architecture 1s diminished 
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by comparison with these figures of 
‘heroic,’ if not colossal proportions. 
There is always this danger in the 
introduction of such figure subjects 
into a large building; and, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt that 
figures merely life size would at 
that height appear paltry. The di- 
lemma isa difficult one ; but, as one 
way of partially meeting it, we 
should propose that in future paint- 
ings of the same sort the back- 
ground to the figures should not be, 
as in the two present designs, a 
plain expanse of gilding, but should 
be broken up into a conventional 
diaper ornament of small size, 
formed by the repetition of some 
simple pattern which would give 
the eye a scale by which to esti- 
mate better the space covered by 
the figures, and consequently their 
real size. Everyone may observe 
the effect which the old style 
of glazing windows in small lo- 
zenge lights has in giving a scale 
to a building, simply by the number 
of small parts into which the 
window area is divided; a plate- 
glass window always looks smaller 
in comparison: this will serve to 
illustrate our meaning. The treat- 
ment of the dome is another import- 
ant point.as affecting architectural 
scale and appearance. The difficulty 
in gaining the full effect of a dome 
as an internal feature lies in the fact 
that, in proportion to its height, it 
is always seen from below in fore- 
shortened and diminished perspec- 
tive, and consequently never looks 
its real size or height. The visitor 
to St. Paul’s may convince himself of 
this by comparing the apparent size 
of the base of the dome above with 
the circle marked out below by the 
dark marble in the pavement, and 
he will be conscious how difficult it 
is to realise that the two circumfer- 
ences are nearly the same;! and 
the height of the curve too is very 
much lost to the eye from below. 


' They are not quite the same, as the pilasters under the base of the dome lean inwards 


slightly, following the line of the concealed cone whichcarries the lantern. 


This hanging 
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Any decoration applied to the inner 
surface of the dome should there- 
fore be so carried out as to add to 
its apparent height by the use of 
smaller parts and somewhat more 
delicate colouring towards the apex 
as compared with the base. The 
cupola ‘closing in a gold and azure 
glory’ (to use the words of the 
Secretary's letter) might, we fear, 
operate in bringing it down still 
nearer to the eye than at present; ' 
but of course this would depend in 
some degree on the treatment em- 
ployed in the lower portion. The 
idea that the decoration of the 
dome must be divided into eight 
compartments, corresponding to the 
eight arches below, which seems to 
, be generally entertained, is one to 
be received with caution. The dome 
is supported on an octagon, but is 
not octagonal, nor is its immediate 
substructure; itisa uniform hemi- 
sphere, and any such treatment as a 
strongly pronounced division of it 
into eight vertical bands or stripes 


of decoration would in our opinion 
be most prejudicial to its grand 
unity of expression; and so far 
from being, as appears to be sup- 
posed, a constructive design, would 
in fact be a negation or falsification 


of the construction. Then we are 
told that the decoration must be of 
a ‘religious ’ character, and that the 
Committee have consulted Mr. 
Burges, ‘an architect pre-eminent 
in his knowledge of ecclesiastical 
decoration,’ who has furnished a 
scheme or iconography of the ar- 
rangement of the figure subjects, 
which concurs very nearly with 
the previous intentions of the Com- 
mittee. We would say nothing in 
derogation of Mr. Burges’s pro- 
ficiency, and there is no doubt that 
his scheme (which we have had an 
opportunity of inspecting) does in- 
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dicate a very extensive acquaintance 
with the conventional treatment 
and symbols of the equally conven- 
tional personages of ecclesiastical 
history. But most of us who pay 
any attention to such matters know 
pretty well what is generally in- 
tended by the term ‘ecclesiastical 
decoration,’ and that in the main 
it signifies stiff, mechanical-looking 
figures, with gold plates behind 
their heads. The only excuse for 
this kind of figure decoration in a 
Medisval Cathedral, viz. that it is 
really the style in which the Me- 
disval decorators did work,is cut 
away in the case of a Renaissance 
building like St. Paul’s. There is 
no excuse for sham Medisvalism 
here. We do not advocate, cer- 
tainly, a return to the style of de- 
coration in vogue in Wren’s day, 
the taste of which was execrable. 
What we demand is, that the figure 
decoration shall be such as may ap- 
peal to our widest intellectual and 
artistic sympathies, instead of merely 
pandering toa narrow and degraded 
antiquarianism, and that it shall be 
carried out with all the knowledge 
of drawing and composition of 
which the best artists of the pre- 
sent day are masters, with of course 
just the necessary amount of 
severity of style and outline which 
mural decoration in mosaic or fresco 
demands. This is by no means 
impossible. A great many of Flax- 
man’s outline designs, for example, 
are perfect models of style for 
mural decoration, so far as form 
and composition are concerned ; 
but they have nothing whatever in 
common with Medisval stiffness or 
archaism. Mr. Burges’s scheme, 
again, so far as we can gather, 
comprehends figures on three dif- 
ferent scales, which, unless they 


are placed so that only those on the 


inward of the pilasters has a very detrimental effect, and is one of the most serious 
among the faults of design to be found in St. Paul’s. 

' The same colours, gold and blue, have been employed in the recent decoration of the 
roof of the choir at Gloucester; the result is palpably to diminish the apparent height 


of the choir. 
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same scale can be seen at the same 
time (which is barely possible), is a 
very doubtful arrangement. The 
Committee, however, have not made 
their scheme public in detail, on 
the ground that they must have 
some security that the funds will 
be forthcoming before they go 
farther with it. This is surely 
putting the cart before the horse. 
They say, in effect, to the public, 
‘Give us your money, and we will 
show you what we mean to do with 
it.” The public will probably 
reply, ‘Show us your design, and 
we will tell you if we think it worth 
the money.’ 

One other comment we wish to 
make, as to what may be‘termed the 
theological aspect of the matter. 
Fortunately weare not called upon to 
expound the logic of the concluding 
sentence of Mr. Broome’s letter; 
but we must be permitted to point 
out that the Committee, in ad- 


dressing themselves to the general 
public for aid, are inviting sub- 


scriptions for what a large number 
of those invited will consider a 
serious anachronism. The scheme 
of decoration is to include, it seems, 
a whole cycle of Biblical and eccle- 
siastical miracles ; not to speak of 
the Six Days’ Creation, the nine 
Orders of Angels, Cherubim ‘ full 
of eyes,’ medieval Saints with their 
appropriate symbols, and such other 
standard pieces of ecclesiastical fur- 
niture. If the Committee have any 
idea of what is going on in the 
world, they ought to be aware that 
the majority of thinking persons 
among us regard these things as 
historically false and totally irrele- 


' We alluded just now to Flaxman. 
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vant to religion, and even to Chris- 
tianity in its highest aspect. If 
they look on the Cathedral as the 
property of Churchmen to do as 
they please with, that is an intel- 
ligible position; but to advertise 
such a decorative programme as ‘a 
work recommending itself to no one 
class or creed’ is simply ridiculous. 
They cannot reasonably expect sup- 
port for such a scheme from anyone 
outside the pale of their own com- 
munion, nor from many within it. 
If the Committee wish the decora- 
tion of St. Paul's to be taken up as 
a national work, let them leave 
illustrating what many regard as 
mere fables, and turn to the broader 
and sublimer moral attributes of 
Christianity, the illustration of 
which, in various phases and 
through various actions, might fur- 
nish subjects of the highest order 
to thoughtful and original artists.' 
We have little hope, we admit, that 
this hint will be acted upon; the 
ecclesiastical amateurs, we fear, are 
too stiff in their own views, the 
ecclesiastical artists too nearly in 
the position of the silversmiths of 
Ephesus,? to listen to reason on this 
topic. But if ever the scheme is 
carried out which is to convert our 
only Renaissance Cathedral into a 
great storehouse of ecclesiastical 
‘properties,’ we shall be able to 
say that in one quarter at least 
a protest was raised against the 
proposition to embody, in an im- 
perishable material, histories and 
theories, the actual truth and moral 
relevancy of which are at this very 
time becoming every day more and 
more widely questioned. 


He can give us another hint here, for his series 


of designs called ‘ Acts of Mercy,’ though not quite among his best artistically, suggest 
precisely the kind of ideal treatment we recommend. 


* Acts xix. verses 24, 25. 
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By Tuomas Wricut (THE 


O those who understand its true 
significance, and see how wide 

and important are its bearings, i 
must be evident that the subject 
of the condition of the working 
classes is in this country fast be- 
coming an Aaron’s rod among the 
questions of the day. Its tendency 
is to swallow up the rest, for the 
complexion to which most others 
come at last is—How will they 
affect the working classes ? It is a 
subject that in one way or another 
commands a good deal of attention, 
and gives rise to a considerable 
amount of theorising, debating, and 
spasmodic action in “the application 


of supposed panaceas for the re- 
medy or removal of some par- 
ticular evil, the consequences of 
which, after being long borne by 
those first concerned, are at length 


affecting other classes. But the 
degree of notice bestowed upon 
it, great as it undoubtedly is, is 
by no means commensurate with 
either its absolute or relative 
importance, nor is it of that minute 
and constantly watchful kind ne- 
cessary to give a thorough under- 
standing of the matter. So far as 
the constitutional powers that be 
are concerned, such notice as they 
give to it is almost invariably forced 
upon them, and that only after 
years of urging and when there 
are symptoms of a dangerous 
“impatience upon the part of those 
who have had to urge so long in 
vain. The working classes have 
been distinctly told in words, as 
well as by acts, that, at all events, 
where they are concerned, the 
function of Government is not 
paternal. When artisans, who 
through no fault of their own had 
been out of work so long that 
they and their wives and children 
were starving, petitioned Govern- 
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ment to assist them to emigrate, 
they were told that Government 
had no money for such a purpose, 
that it would be unfair to rate- 
payers to apply any portion of their 
money in that way. Yet there 
were items of expenditure in the 
financial returns of that year which 
we fancy most ratepayers would 
have regarded as far less justifi- 
able or judicious than would have 
been a grant to enable starving 
workpeople to emigrate to home 
colonies where there was good 
reason for believing they could 
earn a comfortable livelihood. A 
sensitive mind might easily have 
imagined that insult was added to 
injury in the refusal of the assist- 
ance asked for. In discussing the 
matter one noble lord — uncon- 
scious, we are quite willing to 
believe, that he was practically 
repeating the piece of grim mockery 
embodied in the saw: ‘Live, old 
horse, and you'll get grass ’"—-said, 
‘ Let us keep them [the petitioning 
workmen | at home; we shall need 
them when trade revives.’ 

Though only one voice spoke so 
openly to this effect, workmen, not 
only those immediately interested, 
but the class generally, believe 
that this was ‘substantially the 
meaning and motive of the refusal. 
Trade, they said, in effect, among 
themselves, and the interests of the 
‘we’s’ of the governing and capital 
possessing classes, are to be con- 
sidered before our sufferings. We 
and our wives and children must 
linger on half starved, and wholly 
miserable, till the revival of trade, 
no matter how long that may be, 
because we shall be wanted when it 
does come—be wanted to help to 
keep down wages to the hand-to- 
mouth level that prevents all buta 
fortunate few among us, those who, 
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by reason of their good fortune in 
finding constant employment, stand 
less in need of it, from making any 
adequate provision either for tiding 
over a time of want of work, in 
something like decency and inde- 
pendence, or removing to countries 
in which labour is more highly 
paid, and want of work does not 
recur with the pauperising fre- 
quency and severity that it does in 
England. Such was the tenor 
of the remarks of working men 
upon the words of ‘the noble 
lord’ when they were published in 
the parliamentary debates. They 
read, marked, and learned the words 
at that time, and have since been 
inwardly digesting them. 

In a manufacturing country in 
which reckless speculation has 
eliminated the element of steadiness 
from business, and brought trade 
to be an alternation between 
‘flushes’ and ‘crashes,’ with long 
‘spells’ of slack time intervening, 
—in a country in this condition it 


may be sound political economy, 
and good statescraft, to look upon 
unemployed workmen merely as 
a description of manufacturing 


‘plant,’ and aim at keeping them 
on hand, their sufferings here and 
prospects of doing better elsewhere 
notwithstanding. But it cannot be 
a matter for surprise that the 
working classes should be of opi- 
nion that such a national principle 
deals hard measure tothem., They 
do believe that it is both hard and 
harsh, and, though it may be 
presumptuous, some of them even 
go so far as to argue that it is not 
good policy. So firm is their im- 
pression that the transfer to another 
country of English labour and ar- 
tisan talent enriches that country, 
that they take it as understood that 
it would be a piece of stupidly un- 
just expectation to ask the State to 
assist workmen to emigrate to any 
other than British possessions. 
Their idea is that our colonies could 
be made to comfortably absorb the 
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overflow of the home labour market, 

with benefit alike to the emigrating 
workmen and the colonies, and by 
consequence—and no very indirect 
consequence—the mother-country, 
whose working classes being re- 
lieved of some of their superabund- 
ant members would have better 
chances of regulary employment, and 
whose market for her manufactures 
would be widened by the necessarily 
increased demands of the colonies. 
Though patriotism is now a good 
deal out of fashion, there was in this 
idea of working men a feeling of 
patriotism mingling with the other 
considerations prompting the idea. 
They would have liked to feel 
that while bettering themselves 
they were still contributing to 
England’s greatness in helping to 
make her colonies great; and that 
though thousands of miles away, 
they were still bound to her, and 
virtually part of her. But states- 
men, as we know, did not take the 
same view of the matter. They 
declined to assist the ‘ unemployed ’ 
to emigrate to our colonies, and the 
feeling of the working classes has 
undergone a change so far as the 
patriotic sentiment is concerned. 
They say, speaking in bitterness of 
spirit, ‘Our country has shown that 
it has no true national regard for 
us ; and that being the case, we don’t 
see that we are called upon to any 
longer cherish a regard for her.’ 

Whatever they may become, the 
British colonies are not the best 
ready-made markets for English 
artisan labour. English mechanics 
who emigrate at their own expense 
mostly go to foreign countries—the 
greater number of them to America; 
and any person who had the s same 
opportunities as the present writer 
of seeing letters from such emi- 
grated workmen, to friends and 
mates in England, would be forced 
to the same conclusion with him, 
namely, that the Irish emigrants 
were not the only ones that looked 
back to England with feelings the 
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reverse of respectful andaffectionate. 
Not that the sentiments of English 
workmen who have sought homes 
in the great Transatlantic republic 
are for a moment to be confounded 
with Fenianism. They have no 
desire to make war upon England, 
and their sympathies would be with 
her if any other country made war 
upon her, but socially they ‘crack 
up’ the country of their adoption 
as in contrast to England. They 
say that the position and chances 
of the working manare substantially 
better there than here, and work- 
ing men more thought of. They 
speak evil of dignities, and scoff at 
institutions that English workmen 
are called upon to honour, and are 
conventionally supposed to delight 
to honour.’ They refer to ‘the old 


country’ contemptuously, and use 
‘old’ in the sense of effete, an- 
tiquated and worn out; and they 
advise all who can to leave it, and 
go to a land in which there is really 


a prospect of ‘wealth for honest 
labour.’ In some of these letters 
there is probably a too hasty gen- 
eralisation from isolated facts, and 
others lie open to a suspicion of 
being what is vulgarly called 
‘bounceable,’ but there can be no 
doubt that the spirit that prompts 
their general tone is unfavourable 
to England, and one that has been 
engendered in England. ‘England’s 
greatness’ has been ascribed to a 
variety of causes: to her constitu- 
tion, to her rank, to her talent, and 
according to a popular pictorial 
treatment of the subject, to her 
liberal distribution of the Bible. 
But, as a matter of fact, few we 
think will dispute that much of her 
greatness has been due to the 
muscle, skill, and patriotic good- 
will of her working class. Taking 
this to be the case, it may be truly 
said that her greatness is departing 
—chiefly because Government has 
failed to give a just degree and wise 
manner of attention to the condi- 
tion of the working classes. 
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On the question of Commons 
Preservation—the importance of 
which to the working class will be 
manifest as we come to speak 
further of their condition—Govern- 
ment takes the side of the enclosing 
individuals rather than of the 
people, though the almost invariable 
decisions of judges go to show that 
law as well as right is upon the 
side of the latter. The domestic 
legislation needed to give something 
of ‘sweetness and light,’ and which 
could give sweetness and light, to 
the homes of working classes, has 
yet to be inaugurated. In short, we 
think that more than enough has 
been said, to show that so far as 
Government is concerned the sub- 
ject of the condition of the working 
classes does not receiveanything like 
the attention to which itsimportance 
entitles it, and which it would be 
well, both for those classes and the 
country at large, it should have. 
So large a subject is it, that only 
Government could hope to deal with 
it in adequate fashion. The efforts 
of private and amateur reformers 
to grapple with it—for it is generally 
with an admitted necessity for re- 
form in it that it is noticed—are 
scarcely ever of a comprehensive 
character, generally being confined 
to an attempt to establish some 
supposed cure-all—teetotalism, co- 
operation, Sunday observance, or 
the like. 

If the condition of the working 
classes was as carefully watched 
and thoroughly understood as it 
should be, there would be no room 
for doubt on the point of its being 
a most hard and unsatisfactory 
one, and one moreover tending to 
bring about a collapse of the 
country’s greatness. At present 
there is both doubt and dispute 
upon it. Many persons, and among 
them some whose utterances carry 
weight on the ground that they 
ought to have knowledge on such 
subjects, assert—though generally 
more by implication than directly— 
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that the condition of the working 
classes is as satisfactory as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will admit 
of its being; that it is upon the 
whole so admirable as to be a 
matter for national congratulation ; 
and that those who say to the con- 
trary are ingrates, croakers, and 
maligners of the working classes. 
It need scarcely be said that the 
working classes themselves are not 
of those who hold this comforting 
view, and as little need it be men- 
tioned that those who do entertain 
it have facts and figures to offer in 
support of it. What view is there 
now-a-days on behalf of which 
‘ facts and figures cannot be offered ? 
But there are facts and facts. ‘ False 
facts,’ says Dr. Darwin in his De- 
scent of Man, ‘are highly inju- 
rious to the progress of science ;’ 
and we think it may be safely said 
that they are still more injurious 
to the progress of truth and know- 
ledge in regard to social problems, 
and the facts by which it is sought 
to demonstrate the accuracy of the 
view we speak of are of the false- 
fact, or perhaps we had better say 
the half-fact, order. They are 
units of a series of facts that can 
only be fairly applied as a series, 
and when used isolatedly they 
become practically false, though 
still verbally true. Working men 
when they complain of their lot— 
and indeed very often when they 
do not complain of it—are told 
that the times are, and for genera- 
tions have been, progressive; and 
that the working classes have of 
necessity participated in the bene- 
ficial results of such progress, and 
must consequently be in a better 
position than they could have been 
in before such results had been 
achieved. They are told to bear in 
mind how wonderfully steam and 
machinery have economised labour, 
and increased the range and capa- 
bilities of manufacturing produc- 
tion ; and how railways and ‘ocean 
steamers have facilitated travelling, 
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and the export and import of all 
manner of food and goods. They 
are reminded that they possess a 
cheap press, cheap literature, and 
cheap education, and enjoy the 
advantages of many important con- 
cessions in things political ; and as 
a sort of stock climax, they are 
bidden to consider that the working 
classes in the present time have as 
every-day comforts and conveni- 
ences, things which even as luxu- 
ries were beyond the reach of the 
Plantagenet kings. This line of 
argument is now somewhat anti- 
quated, and it has been subjected 
to a good deal of scornful ridicule ; 
but it still flourishes, and is con- 
stantly in the mouths of those 
well-meaning ‘ friends of the work- 
ing man,’ who yet talk believingly 
of the good fortune of being born 
‘a happy English child,’ and ‘the 
happy homes of England,’ and 
who regard working men as being 
in point of intellect and under- 
standing mere overgrown children, 
and in addressing them talk down 
to what they conceive to be their 
level. The fallacy of the deduction 
made from these arguments by 
those who use them has been fre- 
quently exposed, and the matter is 
merely dwelt upon here because it 
affords a good illustration of the 
false-fact system of dealing with 
the question of the condition of 
the working classes. The facts 
taken singly are literally true, and 
their general tendency to improve 
the condition of the labouring 
classes incontestable as far as it 
goes. Their falsifying effect arises 
from the attempt to make the in- 
ferences from them go toofar—from, 
as we have said, taking them out 
of the series of which they form a 
part, and the other portions of 
which neutralise the conclusions 
attached to them, in the fashion 
under consideration. That for 
centuries past the times have been 
continuously progressive in the 
development of physical science, 
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and the practical application of it 
to purposes of every-day life, is 
most true. It is equally true that 
the working classes, as part of 
society at large, have shared in the 
advantages of this progress, and 
enjoy means of comfort and phy- 
sical happiness that were beyond 
the reach of any class in former 
generations. No one denies this. 
But it does not follow from it, as 
those who resort to this line of 
argument would wish to be in- 
ferred, as a self-evident corollary, 
that the present condition of the 
working classes is a good one. 
This mode of arguing on the sub- 
ject is simply evasive. Where 
difference of opinion exists respect- 
ing the condition of the working 
classes, the questions raised are not 
whether this age is ‘ progressive,’ 
the nineteenth century ‘ enlight- 
ened,’ and the existing generation 
‘highly civilised’; but whether 
the state of the labouring popula- 
tion is not absolutely bad, a dis- 
grace to our boasted-of enlighten- 
ment, and a satire upon our much 
talked-of progress; and secondly, 
whether, while all else has been 
progressing, the working classes as 
regards their material well-being 
have really made anything like 
a proportionate progress. To the 
first of these questions the whole 
facts of the case emphatically an- 
swer—It is bad. Only on the second 
point is there the slightest room for 
doubt, and even the most favour- 
able consideration of the circum- 
stances bearing upon it must, we 
think, lead to the answer—Pro- 
portionate progress? No. Indeed 
those best qualified by investiga- 
tion to give judgment upon the point 
are uniformly of opinion that the 
present condition of the working 
classes shows an absolute decline 
when put in comparison with 
the state of things obtaining in 
the middle ages. Mr. Thornton 
in his work on Over-Population 
and its Remedy, goes very carefully 
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and elaborately into this question. 
He gives numerous wage-tables 
and other statistical details, which 
leave no room for any other con- 
clusion than the one he draws 
from them, namely, that the condi- 
tion of the English labouring popu- 
lation during the centuries imme- 
diately following the establishment 
of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom was 
substantially superior to what it is 
at the present day. After com- 
menting on the ignorance of those 
who, in the face of such informa- 
tion as he adduces, gravely argue 
‘That the English peasantry of 
the Middle Ages were less comfort- 
ably situated than their living 
descendants, because they used 
barley instead of wheaten bread, 
ate off wooden platters, never knew 
the luxury of a cotton shirt, or of a 
cup of tea, and slept on straw pallets 
within walls of wattled plaster’ 
—after commenting on this he winds 
up by saying: ‘Although ruder 
means were employed to supply 
the wants of nature, every want 
was abundantly satisfied, which is 
far indeed from being the case at 
present.’ 

Professor Thorold Rogers, in his 
History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England, comes, after very 
diligent research and comparison, 
to the same conclusion, and the 
reviewer of that book in the 
Atheneum remarks: ‘In so far as 
Mr. Rogers demonstrates that the 
working men of the fourteenth 
century were upon the whole far 
better paid and fed than the 
labourers of modern England, he 
merely supports a view which in 
these latter years has been gene- 
rallyaccepted by historical students.’ 
Mr. Mill takes a similar view, and 
Hallam and Froude in their histories 
incidentally confirm it. The Middle 
Ages rather than ‘the enlightened 
nineteenth century’ would appear to 
have been the real golden age of 
the English working classes, though 
even then things were not con- 
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stantly in the golden state. There 
were ‘spells’ of hard times, — 
times when, through the failure of 
crops or the operations of capital- 
ists, the price of provisions was 
so enhanced that in the language 
of an Act of Henry VIII. (quoted 
in the first chapter of Froude’s 
England) intended to restrain the 
action of some capitalists whose 
proceedings were supposed to have 
this injurious effect, many poor 
persons in the realm were ‘so dis- 
couraged with misery and poverty, 
that they fell daily to theft, rob- 
bery, and other inconveniences, or 
pitifully died of hunger.’ But 
deductions have been made for 
these drawbacks in arriving at the 
conclusion that the workmen of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies were upon the whole better 
off than those of the present gene- 
ration. Hallam, who goes into the 
subject at considerable length (in 
the second part of the ninth chap- 
ter of The Middle Ages) and 
with an avowed desire to think the 
best of modern times that a sense 
of impartiality will admit, says: 
‘But after every allowance of this 
kind (bad harvests and the like) 
I should find it difficult to resist 
the conclusion that, however the 
labourer has derived benefit from 
the cheapness of manufactured 
commodities, and from many in- 
ventions of common utility, he is 
much inferior in ability to support 
a family than were his ancestors 
four centuries ago.’ 

To occupy space in showing 
that, however we may have pro- 
gressed in other “matters, there has 
during a period of four centuries 
been—to say the least of it—no 
tangible and decisive improvement 
in the condition of the working 
classes, will to those who have a 
proper acquaintance with the sub- 
ject seem a work of supererogation ; 
and yet it may not be altogether 
80, seeing how many of those who 
wish working men to accept them 
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as teachers and advisers are, so to 
speak, triumphantly ignorant of the 
fact. In any case, however, we 
have gone over this ground less with 
a view to demonstrating the fact 
itself, than to showing that work- 
ing men are acquainted with it. 
Pastors, and masters, patrons of 
mechanics’ institutions, and others 
whom working men may not 
safely contradict, or who address 
them from positions that put con- 
tradiction out of the question, tell 
them differently, and the men 
listen, and under the influence of 
‘speechifying,’ perhaps applaud, 
but in their cooler moments they 
‘larf, they du,’ among themselves, 
at the notion that they are sup- 
posed to believe that they are 
infinitely better off than previous 
generations of their class. The 
better educated among them are up 
in the evidence of the case, and the 
general body of them have a single 
argument which is conclusive to 
their mind, despite any amount of 
talk about the unprecedented glories 
of ‘the age we live in.’ They 
know but too well the present con- 
dition of their class, and they 
reason from that knowledge that 
the class could not have been 
much worse off at any time, or the 
members of it would not have 
been able to keep body and soul 
together. And if there has been 
no absolute improvement in the 
condition of the working classes, 
there has certainly been no improve- 
ment in it relatively to other grades 
of society. Never was the con- 
trast between rich and poor so 
great, and to the poor so stinging, 
as it is at the present time. We 
have been making vast and con- 
tinuous material progress for cen- 
turies past, but it is the rich who 
have reaped the fruits of it; the 
direction of it has been such that 
the rich have generation after 
generation grown richer, and the 
poor by contrast poorer. 

To many this matter of the com- 
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parative condition of the working 
classes of this age, and past ages, 
may appear a simple controversial 
question ; but it has one important 
practical bearing—the one we have 
had in view in going into it—namely, 
the opinion upon it of the working 
classes. If they could believe that, 
however hard their lot might be, it 
was still better than that of those 
who had gone before them; that 
they had participated in, as well as 
contributed to, the material im- 
provements of the age, and were in 
common with other .persons and 
things of the age in a progressively 
improving way—if they could be- 
lieve this they could be, and would 
be, patient and hopeful under pre- 
sent evils. But they know that it 
is not so—that the contrary is the 
case; and the knowledge makes them 
impatient, and it may be unjust, puts 
bitterness and hatredtowards society 
in their hearts. 

But whether the working classes 
as a body are or are not better off 
than their ancestors who lived in 
the Middle Ages, is, after all, a ques- 
tion of very secondary importance 
compared with this: Is their exist- 
ing condition a good, or even a 
tolerable one? Let us look at this 
point. In the first place, what 
would be a fairly good condition of 
the working classes? We think 
this. That every man who was 
willing and able to work should be 
able to obtain employment at such 
wages and with such a degree of 
constancy as would enable him, by 
judicious management, to secure for 
himself and those depending upon 
him a sufficiency of plain food, and 
clothing, and a dwelling with—say 
the same sanitary conveniences and 
air-space per person as a model pri- 
son cell; and to make provision 
during a working life of from forty 
to five-and-forty years for passing the 
remainder of his days without the 
necessity of hard work—not so much 
with a view to his mere personal 
ease, as to the contingency of his 
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being no longer able to find a 
market for his labour, by reason of 
the physical deterioration that age 
and so many years of wear and tear 
must bring. 

The above is not, we think, an 
unreasonably high standard; and 
yet, compared with the existing state 
of affairs, it sounds quite Utopian. 
Such a condition would satisfy the 
working classes, and make them a 
contented race. It would make life 
more than barely tolerable to all, 
while it would still leave room for 
men of more than average ability 
and perseverance to rise to higher 
social standards. That their general 
body cannot attain to it, the work- 
ing classes hold to be a grievance 
and awrong. They believe (whether 
rightly or wrongly is of course an 
open question) that there is no- 
thing in the natural order of things 
that makes their present so much 
lower standard of condition inevi- 
table, or the better one necessarily 
unattainable. Though the suffering 
falls upon them, the blame, in their 
opinion, attaches to an unjust con- 
stitution of society, and those who 
benefit by its injustice ; and while 
they suffer, they brood and ‘feed 
fat a grudge’ against society—a 
grudge that may some day break 
out in most disastrous action. 

It is making a liberal allowance 
on the favourable side of the matter, 
to say that not more than one in 
twenty of the working classes get 
within the standard of comfort we 
have sketched—who have always a 
sufficiency of food and clothing, and 
a decent and healthy home; and 
who, when too old to find employ- 
ment in a market in which em- 
ployers have a choice of younger 
men, can maintain themselves with- 
out having to seek public charity, or 
becoming dependent upon relatives 
who, being themselves in straitened 
circumstances, generally regard such 
dependence as a burden, and make 
it very bitter. There is room for & 
certain number of the class to 
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achieve such a position, and some 
do achieve it; but no individual 
workman can, at the outset of his 
career, be sure that, by the utmost 
exertion and willingness upon his 
part, he will win to such a position 
—all platitudes about the success, 
commanding powers of indust 

and perseverance, notwithstanding. 
Chance, as well as character and 
qualifications, has a part in deciding 
who shall be the fortunates of the 
working classes, and this uncer- 
tainty is, in itself, an evil—an ever- 
standing anxiety to the more steady 
and thoughtful, and a cause of reck- 
lessness in others. Mr. Mayhew, 
the author of London Labour and 
London Poor, treating of the subject 
of low wages, says: ‘It is caleu- 
lated by those who have the best 
means of knowing, that out of 
5,000,000 operatives in this country, 
one-third only are fully employed or 
occupied their whole time; one-third 
partially employed, or occupied but 
half their time ; and the remaining 
third unemployed, or obtaining a 
day’s work or job occasionally 
through the illness or absence of 
others.’ This, of course, could only 
have been a proximate calculation, 
and it may be that it was an over- 
estimate on the dark side; but, 
apart from any citation of figures, 
working men know from practical 
experience that a large proportion 
of their class can only be employed 
in a more or less casual manner. 
In manufacturing establishments 
there is, asa rule, a set of hands 
who are virtually regarded as a 
staff, and who, so long as the works 
are kept open, will be retained in 
employment. As a rough estimate, 
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these may be set down as ten per 
cent. of the number of workmen the 
place is capable of employing, and 
in very slack times! they will be all 
who are in work, the other ninet 

per cent. being unemployed. This 
is the extreme case of slackness, and 
the state of affairs varies from that 
up to the ‘full-handed’ standard 
characteristic of a ‘ flush’ of trade. 
The calculations of observant work- 
ing men—which, though founded 
upon experience, are, of course, 
only broadly proximate—are that a 
‘flush’ of trade, and the slack time 
that has been found to follow it 
with an invariableness that practi- 
cally amounts to a law of reaction, 
occur within a period of seven 
years; that the gradual rise from 
the average to the flush condition 
occupies a year, and the flush lasts 
six months ; and that the decline 
down to slackness also takes a year, 
and the slack lasts six months. 
During the other four out of the 
seven years, things will be in the 
average state, which is from ten to 
twenty per cent. below the ‘ full- 
handed’ condition; for even in 
ordinary times there are consider- 
able fluctuations, hands being habi- 
tually discharged or ‘shopped’ as 
the passing exigencies of work may 
require. Taking it that during a 
flush all working men were em- 
ployed—and that is certainly allow- 
ing too much—there still remains 
the consideration that at all other 
times there must be some greater or 
lesser number of men out of work. 
In this floating or extra working 
population a man, from no fault of 
his own, may have to remain all his 
life, and some in it suffer far more 






Such times for instance as those which befell the Thames shipbuilding districts in 
1866-7, when after some years of unparalleled briskness, the shipbuilding trade in those 
quarters came to a standstill. Yard after yard was closed, and thousands of workmen 
thrown out of employment. In the long-continued dullness that ensued savings were 
spent —as the post office savings-bank officials could testify—and those gone, clothing 
and household furniture had to be parted with to keep the wolf from the door; so 
that many who up to that time had made considerable progress in laying aside a 
provision for old age had to commence life afresh again in that respect when they once 


more got into work. 
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of its evils than others. That a 
manufacturing country should be in 
a position to contract and expand 
its operations, is necessary and 
beneficial ; but unless, at the same 
time, the pay of the operatives is 
such as to enable them as a body 
to provide for the times of en- 
forced idleness consequent upon this 
condition, the general benefit to the 
country is gained at the expense of 
suffering and privation to them, as 
is the case in England at present. 
The country does progress in a cer- 
tain sense. Wealth accumulates, 
but men decay ; and there are many 
who are not at all given to taking 
poetical views in such matters, who 
hold with Goldsmith, that ‘ Ill fares 
the land’ in which such is the case; 
that, increasing revenue returns not- 
withstanding, it is ‘ to hast’ning ills 
aprey.’ What we have been saying 
with regard to irregularity of em- 
ployment, applies only to the artisan 
class and the unskilled assistants 
directly associated with them. The 
remaining portions of the working 
classes are in a still worse position, 
both as regards the rate of payment 
when in work and the frequency 
with which they are out of work. 
The general result of this is that 
the condition of the working classes, 
as a body, is of a most unsatisfactory 
and, rightly considered, alarming 
character, and shows an appalling 
amount of misery—misery going 
down through all its bitter degrees, 
to the last and bitterest of all ; for, 
despite all our physical means and 
appliances, our nineteenth century 
enlightenment, our Christianity, 
and our nominal law that no man 
shall perish from want—despite all 
this, men still ‘pitifully die from 
hunger and cold.’ According to a 
recent parliamentary return, one 
hundred and forty verdicts of death 
by starvation, or death accelerated 
by privation, were recorded by 
coroner’s juries in the Metropolitan 
district alone, in the course of the 
years 1868, 1869, and 1870. While 
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during the first two months of 1871, 
twenty-one more such verdicts were 
given in the ‘eastern district of 
Middlesex.’ This would be bad 
enough, even if we could in some 
measure console ourselves by think- 
ing that it showed the worst, and 
comprehended the whole of this 
part of the case. But any person 
having the least knowledge of how 
the poor among us live and die, will 
know that the instances that form 
the subjects of coroners’ inquests 
are a mere fraction of the deaths 
that are actually, though perhaps 
not technically, the result of starva- 
tion. The real total of such deaths 
cannot be known, but some idea of 
it may be formed from the circum- 
stance that in presenting the returns 
of mortality for 1868, the Registrar- 
General, in language that left no 
room for doubt as to the popular 
meaning of the professional phrase- 
ology, drew attention to the fact 
that in that year there ‘ perished 
in London, of atrophy and debility, 
3,794 persons.’ The Registrar- 
General’s return, large as it was, 
probably missed many who had died 
this death, and it must be borne in 
mind that his figures referred only 
to the Metropolis. Occasionally it 
happens that one who has come to 
die thus ‘ pitifully’ has fallen from 
some comparatively high estato ; 
but for all practical purposes of 
judging of social conditions, it may 
be safely concluded that the victims 
belong to the labouring classes, for 
certain it is that neither the criminal 
nor professional pauper class will 
starve. But even such grim facts 
as these, and the ‘ graphic ’ descrip- 
tions we sometimes get of such poor 
quartersas Bethnal Green, or the al- 
most ceaseless labours for starvation 
earnings of some particular kind of 
unfortunate workers, fail to convey 
an adequate idea of the mass and 
variety of misery existing among the 
working classes, or the extent to 
which it penetrates upwards towards 
the least miserable portion of them. 
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The home life of a vast number 
of the working classes is something 
simply horrible—‘a thing toshudder 
at, not to see.’ It is a life that puts 
decency, morality, and religion, as 
well as physical health and comfort, 
out of the question; that so de- 
grades and brutalises those con- 
demned to it that they live as well 
as die like the beasts that perish. 
Indeed, as a literal fact, the poorer 
members of the working classes 
often fare worse than the beasts of 
the field. In every requisite of 
health their dwellings are inferior 
to most stables ; we have seen pig- 
geries in comparison with which 
the same might be said of them ; and 
any master of fox-hounds would 
be indignant if he were asked 
to kennel his hounds in such foul 
dens for a single night; while 
any master of hounds or owner 
of horses who fed his animals as 
scantily as some of the poor are 
fed would be in danger of prose- 
cution by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
In a dozen parts of London, and 
in some one or more ‘low’ quarter 
of all our large manufacturing 
towns, there are hundreds of houses 
in which 


Packed in one reeking chamber, man, 
Maid, mother and little ones lie. 


ach apartment being tenanted by 
a family—a family not unfrequently 
consisting of as many as nine chil- 
dren. Nor is this state of things— 
in the Metropolis, at any rate—con- 
fined to what are usually classed as 
the ‘low’ districts. Misery has in- 
creased until it has overflowed its 
ancient receptacles. There are 
numbers of comparatively roomy, 
respectable, and cleanly-looking 


streets—many of them quite new 
streets—in which the same over- 
crowding prevails, though any per- 
son unacquainted with the outward 
signs and tokens characteristic of 
over-inhabited dwellings might pass 
through them without at all sus- 
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pecting that such was the case. 
Those who occupy the houses in 
these streets, in preference to re- 
siding in courts and slums in which 
poverty has the doubtful advantage 
of not being at the trouble of at- 
tempting to veil itself in any way, 
are those who still fight against 
their poverty and strive to make the 
best of it. In many instances they 
have within the working class 
range seen better days, and carry 
the habits of those days with them 
into the lower grades of poverty. 
Though they may be without a 
chair to sit upon, and their bedding 
may consist of a pile of rags, they 
will have a curtain for their win- 
dow, they will keep their ragged 
children out of sight as much as 
possible, and they will endure the 
direst hardship rather than seek 
aid from the hand of charity. 
Having nothing else to be thank- 
ful for, they will thank the Lord 
that in all their distress they have 
never troubled the parish. They 
feel that the bread of charity 
would be bitter, and they pay for 
their moral sensitiveness in physical 
suffering. Except in so far as their 
sense of independence may be a com- 
pensation to them, they are a degreo 
worse off than the more reckless, 
more shameless, more pauper- 
spirited poor; to distinguish them 
from whom we may, for want of a 
better term, style them the respec- 
table poor. It is mostly members 
of this division of the working-class 
poor that ‘perish of atrophy and 
debility,’ and furnish the cases of 
‘death by starvation’ and ‘death 
accelerated by starvation.’ In the 
day-time a person might, as we 
have just said, pass through a street 
inhabited by the respectable poor 
without gathering from exterior 
appearances that he was in the 
midst of poverty as great or greater 
as that to be found in courts and 
alleys in which everything that 
meets the eye tells of the want and 
squalor reigning among the inha- 
HH2 
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bitants. Itis at night that the signs 
of the overcrowding of dwellings 
that indicates the extremer degrees 
of poverty, show themselves. The 
lights in every window, and the 
numerous shadows that may be 
seen flitting about, tell of each room 
having its family; and in the 
hot summer time the wide open 
doors and windows reveal the scan- 
tiness of furniture, while the little 
crowd seated round each doorway 
or lying about on the pavement in 
front of the houses, give some idea 
of the number crowded into a single 
dwelling. Many of the inhabitants 
will be found thus camping out, as 
it were, until well en in the small 
hours of the morning, to avoid as 
long as possible the stifling atmo- 
sphere and plague of vermin in their 
rooms. 

This unhealthy and demoralising 
overcrowding does not always stop 
even at a room per family. We 


know parts in London where not 
only houses, but even single rooms 


are sublet, so that when families 
fall out—as under such circum- 
stances very often happens — 
they tell each other to keep not 
their own room, but their own 
corner. Decency and cleanliness 
cannot be maintained among the 
respectable poor; among the reck- 
less poor there is no attempt 
to maintain them. When in the 
summer evenings the latter class 
lounge and loaf about outside their 
vermin-infested dwellings, ‘ chaff’ 
of the most ribald and blasphemous 
character is freely bawled out re- 
gardless of the presence of the rag- 
ged children who are playing about, 
and who are picking up the language 
of their elders, often as their first in- 
struction in the art of speech. The 
bringing up of thechildrenis perhaps 
the most horrible feature of all in this 
matter. The sexes mingle together 
promiscuously ; and as not only are 
they not taught anything of mo- 
rality, but immorality both in word 
and deed is openly practised before 
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them, the result is that many—very 
many of them are physically as 
well as morally corrupted while yet 
mere children. Of the slop-shop 
seamstresses, and other women 
working for their own hand, in such 
quarters as we are now speaking of, 
those only are considered really 
wnfortunate whom age or personal 
appearance prevents from adding 
to their scanty earnings by means 
of prostitution ; while parents are 
pleased to profit by—and provided 
they do profit by, will willingly 
connive at, or if need be actively 
encourage—what higher grades of 
society rightly hold to be ‘a daugh- 
ter’s shame.’ If a girl has got on 
in the world of prostitution, and can 
visit the parental slum dressed in 
gaudy finery and with money in her 
pocket, she will be received with 
pride by her relatives, flattered 
by the neighbours generally, and 
envied by the girls of about her own 
age, who, without fear of rebuke, 
will openly express their wish that 
they could go and do likewise. In 
such neighbourhoods disease and 
death are rife, and it need scarcely 
be said that there is very little in 
the shape of religion to be found in 
them. So far as religious belicf or 
creed exists among not only the 
extremely poor, but the working 
classes generally, it may be summed 
up in two ideas. First, that it ought 
to be hard for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. That verily 
the rich do have their good things 
in this life, and the poor evil things, 
and that therefore as a principle of 
justice the poor ought to be con- 
sidered first in the distribution of 
the life to come. Secondly, that if 
there is any truth in the doctrine 
of eternal damnation, then it would 
have been well for the poor had 
they never been born, the life of 
many of them being even in this 
existence little better than a hell 
upon earth. 

The poverty among the working 
classes is spreading rather than 
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abating. Among the better-off sec- 
tions of them the increasing uncer- 
tainty as to regularity of employ- 
ment, and the difficulty, yearly 
becoming greater, of ‘ placing’ chil- 
dren as they reach the age for going 
to work, is deepening the feeling of 
anxiety and discontent. Numbers 
of artisans who, so far as they are 
individually concerned, are well 
placed, who have saved money and 
are in constant and well-paid em- 
ployment, are emigrating on account 
of their families, for whom they can 
see no opening here. In this way 
we lose many of the best of our 
artisans, the skilfullest workers 
and thriftiest, most thoughtful men. 
Others of this stamp are only kept 
from emigration by a belief that 
they are too old to start afresh in a 
new country; but though they re- 
main, the burden of their song to 
those of their male children who 
have reached or are approaching 
manhood, is:—Get away from this 
old country as soon as you can, 
there is not room for you to make a 
decent living here. Whatever may 
be thought in other ranks of society, 
the working classes are certainly 
not of opinion that blessed is the 
man who has his quiver full of 
children. On the contrary, children 
ure regarded as burdens, not bless- 
ings ; and in families in which there 
are already one or two children, the 
discovery that the wife is ‘in a way 
to become a mother’ is received 
with feelings the reverse of joyful, 
each succeeding child being re- 
garded as an addition to a weight 
which tends to sink the family to- 
wards the lower depths of poverty. 
Resulting from this is one evil of 
which few are probably aware. 
While we send missionaries to ‘ the 
heathen clime,’ we are approaching 
them on the point which more 
than all others is held to mark 
them as barbarians and degraded. 
We speak from personal know- 
ledge in saying that abortion is 
practised to a considerable extent 
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among the working classes, and is a 
growing evil—not among the ex- 
tremely poor, who having no further 
fall to fear are reckless, but among 
those who, while still above the 
lowest depth, are yet so near to 
it that the expenses attending the 
birth and bringing up of a child 
may perhaps drive them into it, 
and will certainly drive them a step 
towards it. Of course in such a 
matter ‘things are managed quiet- 
ly.’ Even in the circles in which 
the practice is resorted to it is ra- 
ther understood than talked about, 
and referred to—if at all—euphe- 
mistically ; but opinion with regard 
to it is condonatory, not condemna- 
tory. It is regarded as a hard ne- 
cessity arising out of the fact that 
there is no longer ‘ room enough for 
all ;’ not as a legal or moral crime, 
or at any rate not so far as the 
individuals are concerned, any blame 
there may be being held to lie with 
the time, and society. 

In touching upon this point we 
can only repeat that our knowledge 
on the subject fully justifies our 
assertion. The worst features of 
the condition of the working classes 
are unpleasant to have even to 
allude to; and the minuter details 
of it cannot be entered into in the 
pages of a magazine; but neither, 
we think, should they be slurred 
over without mention, when the 
general subject is being discussed. 
To ignore them is worse than 
whitening a sepulchre; it is shut- 
ting the eyes to the signs that tell 
that a social volcano is seething in 
our midst—a volcano of which 
French communism, English work- 
ing-class republicanism, and the 
Workmen’s International Associa- 
tion, are open craters. Traced to 
their sources, they all mean one 
thing—that the condition of the 
masses is becoming unbearable, 
both in itself and by contrast with 
that of the rich ; and that it is ma- 
king men desperate and devilish. 

We have spoken of the false. 
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fact system of dealing with the 
question of the condition of the 
working classes, with a view to 
making it appear that that con- 
dition is not so unsatisfactory as 
the class themselves allege to be the 
case; and before concluding this 
article, we think it right to point 
out the falsity of one very specious 
and popular mode of it, which has 
the weight of respectable authority, 
and the arguments of which are 
used as a reproach against the 
working classes. It is said that 
those classes as a body are not 
poor, or that if they are, their 
poverty is their own fault; the re- 
sult of their dissipation and ex- 
travagance. When the members, 
who in Parliament opposed the 
motion for voting a ‘ provision’ for 
Prince Arthur, urged among other 
reasons for not further burdening 
the country, the great poverty 
existing in the working-class grades 
of society, Mr. Disraeli rose in his 
place, and exclaimed that it was an 
insult to the working classes to 


speak of them as though they 
were paupers (no one had spoken 
of them as though they had been 
paupers); that the fact was they 
were the richest class of society, 
having the largest income, and 
their accumulations being counted 


by millions. Mr. Disraeli, we are 
informed, spoke with all appear- 
ance of seriousness, and even of 
virtuous indignation upon behalf of 
the working classes; but being a 
‘smart’ man, he discreetly con- 
fined himself to generalities. A few 
weeks later, the Christian World, 
in an article entitled ‘ Wealth of 
the Working Classes,’ was impru- 
dent enough to go into figures. 
A comparison of their figures with 
the deductions made from them 
will conciusively show that the 
doctrine of the ‘Wealth of the 
Working Classes’ is a false-fact 
one. ‘Much,’ says the Christian 
World, ‘has been written on the 
poverty of the multitude. But are 
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the working classes really poor?’ it 
asks, ‘and are they unfortunately 
without the pecuniary means of 
providing for themselves? Answer- 
ing its own question, it goes on, ‘We 
very much doubt it. A careful 
investigation of the matter will 
reveal some noteworthy facts. The 
labourers connected with farming 
operations and similar pursuits 
number 2,957,000. Those who are 
in the second class of skilled 
workers number 4,009,000, and the 
highest order of artisans amount to 
1,178,000. These figures apply 
only to England and Wales. Now 
what is the computed income of 
the men, women, and children, 
comprised in the statistics we have 
given? It amounts to two hundred 
and sixty-seven millions a year!’ 
With such a yearly income as 
this, the Christian World is of 
opinion ‘John Bull’s family, how- 
ever large and hungry, should not 
be a poor one. They should build 
houses and plant vineyards, grow 
flowers and recline on sofas, buy 
libraries and insure their lives, live 
well and die happy.’ That the 
working classes do not do this is 
but too notorious, and the Chris- 
tian World accounts for it on the 
ground that, ‘To them sensuality 
is life ;’ that ‘a beef-steak, a flagon 
of porter, a pipe, and a sporting 
newspaper, form their chief joys.’ 
Now two hundred and sixty-seven 
millions is a tremendous yearly 
income, so tremendous as to be 
apt to dazzle the imagination; but 
let us analyse and apply the statis- 
tices given, and see how matters 
really stand. Added together, the 
three classes of workers make a 
total of 8,144,000, and taking it 
that the degree of dependence upon 
the wage-earners only doubled the 
number to be supported out of the 
wages, that gives a divisor of 
16,288,000 to the dividend of 
267,000,000, and shows a quotient 
of £16 7s. tod. per year, per head 
for the working classes taken 
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through and through ; or, to come 
to round numbers (and give the 
Christian World theory the benefit 
of fractions), let us say an income of 
fifty pounds a year to support a man, 
wife, andchild. [fit came in uninter- 
ruptedly, and was managed with 
judgment and economy, such an in- 
come would support a family of three 
in a certain degree of comfort and 
decency. 

The total income of the working 
classes, however, is not divided in 
this manner. Many of them have 
incomes out of which they do build 
houses, and put by savings that in 
the aggregate do amount to millions, 
but far larger numbers, and notably 
those ‘connected with farming 
operations and similar pursuits,’ 
are condemned to exist upon in- 
comes much below what an average 
division would give—incomes which, 
as we have already incidentally 
pointed out, are insufficient for the 
requirements of ordinary decency 
and comfort, and in conjunction 
with which the idea even of revel- 
ling on beefsteaks and porter, let 
alone the building of houses, is a 
bitter mockery. The mode of the 
computation by which the above 
total income of the working classes 
is arrived at is not given in detail. 
We take it, however, that it has 
been entered into with a view to 
showing that the working classes 
ure a wealthy body, and in that case 
we do not think we shall be doing 
the calculators an injustice in sur- 
mising that they have made their 
total by taking the whole num- 
ber of workers as being employed 
all the year round at the average 
rate of wages of their respective 
classes. If they have done this, 
then their figures are misleading, 
are an over-estimate of at least 
twenty per cent. Their figures, 
as they stand, however, enable us to 
make a comparison between the in- 
come of the working classes and 
that of the classes above them in 
point of income. In the same de- 
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bate in which he spoke of the wealth 
of the working classes, Mr. Disraeli, 
referring to the fact that there were 
eight hundred traders paying in- 
come-tax on incomes of from ten 
to fifty thousand a year, significantly 
observed that returns to income-tax 
commissioners were certainly not 
exaggerated in amount. But even 
according to these returns, the 
yearly income of the income-tax- 
paying class would appear to be 
three hundred and sixty millions, 
since the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer calculates a penny in the 
pound income-tax to yield a million 
and a half. A few of the best-off 
members of the working classes are 
fortunate enough to be liable for 
income-tax, but a deduction of three 
millions from the total working 
class income will, we think, be a 
fair allowance on that score; so 
that the income-tax-paying classes, 
who cannot be more and who are 
probably not so much as a third of 
the number of the working classes, 
are in receipt of a total income of 
ninety millions more than the total 
income of the working classes, even 
supposing that the working class 
income is as great as it is com- 
puted to be by those whose pur- 
pose it is to show the body as a 
wealthy one, and the income of 
the others no greater than they 
state it to be to income-tax com- 
missioners. 

To working men it seems a ghastly 
joke to have to demonstrate that the 
working classes are not a wealthy 
body, but the demonstration cannot 
be deemed altogether unnecessary 
when we find the reverse openly as- 
serted in the House of Commons by 
the acknowledged guide and autho- 
rity of one of the great parties in 
that House—a man who has been, 
and again wants to be and may be, 
Prime Minister of England; and 
when moreover we find ‘ Christian’ 
journals alleging (and Christian 
men accepting the allegation with 
unquestioning belief) that it is the 
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fault of the working classes them- 
selves that their condition is not 
something very much in the nature 
of an earthly paradise. 

The causes of the present con- 
dition of the working classes, and 
the future prospects of those classes 
in relation to their social state, 
might well be discussed in connec- 
tion with those parts of the general 
question with which we have been 
dealing, but a proper treatment of 
the subject would require more 
space than our present limits will 
allow. We have therefore stuck 
pretty closely to our text, the exist- 
ing condition of the working classes. 
Of that condition we emphatically 
repeat that it is as bad and danger- 
ous as it well can be. It is a con- 
dition which, if it cannot be 
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amended, must be taken as telling 
of a nation not ripening, but rotting 
to a fall. It is bad for the working 
classes themselves, dangerous to 
socicty at large, threatening its 
peace and even its existence. 

Those classes think that what 
they are asked to believe is, the 
science of government is, in fact, 
merely a game of party politics, 
the real meaning of which is a 
struggle for the possession of power 
and patronage, not the study and 
practice of the noble art of doing 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. They think they see this 
plainly, despite all the subterfuges 
resorted to for concealing it; they 
suffer by it, and they will scarce 
stand by quietly and see it go on 
much longer. 
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FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE? 


I 

I was a Priest and I should not love her, 
I was a man and my love was hers; 
Turn it and turn it from cover to cover, 
The book of my soul no more avers 
In my deed’s defence than this one thing, 
That Love held my will in his fierce hot hand, 
And swayed it and shook it and tore it asunder, 
As your tropic earthquake tears the land, 

s your lightning leaps with his voice of thunder 
To smite the trees that were green in spring, 
Or grind the granite of spires to sand. 


Il 
Ah! could you but see her as on that night 
When evil was busy with her and me, 
When my eyes stood staring and stricken to see 
The fair fulfilment of dreamed delight! 
For, often when voices were loud in choir, 
And often when smoke from the incense fire 
Scented the chapel, made sleepy the sight, 
And oft while the organ did grumble and groan 
For the puny human fingers that vexed it, 
Did I dream and dream and shape in my dream 
The forms and faces of women that dwell 
In the seats whence the poor young angels fell ; 
And always and ever my saints did seem 
Careless and cold as the altar stone, 
White linen, white roses, beseemed them well, 
A body each had, but heaven unsexed it, 
Kyes as bright as stars and as cold, 
Hands that were marble in pulse and mould; 
But here was my lady with rich warm lips 
And love in her face and her finger tips, 
The great grey eyes that looked from afar 
And the great arched neck made, sure, for caressing, 
And the curve of the cheek not a quiver did mar 
When God’s hand drew it for curse or blessing ; 
Tall as a queen and supple and slight, 
In a halo that came from an inward light, 
With just a shadow of troubles to be 
Coming at times as the shadows come 


From clouds that envy the summer sea, 
rom jealous rocks in their anger dumb. 





For Better ? for Worse ? 


Ill 
Did she see, I wonder, the soul that woke 
In my sleepy eyes as first she spoke 
With a fair sweet smile for my staring face! 
Was my hot heart’s fire in my trembling hand 
To scare her away from the near disgrace ! 
One instant our fingers touched and flamed, 
One instant her great eyes looked me through, 
One instant we both stood silent and shamed, 
One instant, there, in the small, poor hall 
Of her father’s house, and I felt and knew 
That the fate did come and the curse did fall! 


IV 
And that same night, do I swear, I strove 
And moaned and groaned to Christ and God, 
To trample my heart till His feet had trod 
Into dry red ashes this lawless love, 
And I vowed to see her sweet face no more 
Till, perhaps, some time when we both were old 
And our faces were hard and our hearts were cold 
And our souls as changed as the bodies they wore. 
And I rose from my knees as the dawn did rise, 
And turned my feet to the long grey shore, 
And with eager eyes did look to the skies, 
Did bare my head, did kneel in the sand, 
Praying as never I prayed before 
For help from the Mother of Mercy’s hand. 
But no answer came to my wild, wild words 
Save the mocking whistle of strong sea-birds 
That flew as they listed, fearless and free, 
Heedless as Heaven of my prayer and me. 
And men went up to the sleeping city, 
As they toiled before to toil to-day, 
Seeking no change from the old smooth way, 
And they saw me nor gave me a word of pity. 
But I heard for ever within my ears 
The long low moan of the selfish sea, 
Its moan as up to the moon it strove ; 
And T heard again how her father, he! 
Did speak of my pride, would speak of my love, 
And his shuffling feet 1 heard in his room 
As I heard them once when my tears did fall, 
But 1 heard them now and I dried my tears 
Aud set my mouth and strode to my doom, 
And felt no fears of the vengeful years, 
But lifted my face to defy them all! 
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And, day by day, in these August hours, 

When a languor of love did press the land, 

And slower and softer my lady’s hand 

Did touch and toy with her swooning flowers, 
And the birds did feed their babes o’ the spring, 
Too busy till eve put their brood to sleep 

To care to lift up their souls and sing, 

Did we loiter and linger by love’s sweet bounds, 
Now forcing a foot where the fruit did grow 
Which my lips and my life were never to know, 
Now starting back to those level grounds, 

Safe and secure in a world-wide awe, 

Where the seed one sows, that, one may reap, 
Where the woman one marries, her, one may keep, 
And live and fatten and die by law. 

And ever, as over the bounds I passed, 

Her large eyes questioned me fixed and fast, 
And her hands did hold my hands and seek 

The love that my lips were ashamed to speak. 
And so we lingered from day to day, 

I, bold and bad, did walk and talk, 

And tell her tales of the lawless land, 


And fling her the flowers that grew in my way, 
And she, as in doubt, would pause and stand 
And speak her fears in her silent tears 

And kneel betimes on her path and pray. 
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But at last—how was it? I hardly know 

How the tale was told and the vows were given, 
But we spoke them out in the cars of Heaven, 
Spoke them and swore them for weal or woe. 
Down by the shore we had, walked that eve, 

She held my hand as a child had held it, 

And if star did shine or gull did leave 

Its home in the rocks, I never beheld it! 

Kor my eyes were seeing the awful hour 

''wo years ago when my hands were tied, 

When the tears from my eyes came shower on shower, 
\s IT vowed myself to the Church, my bride, 

And I thought of the many who loved me then 
Whose souls were stately and straight and fair, 
And I thought of the sorrow to strike them when 
The merry and merciless mouths of men 

Gave my story to wind and air. 
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And my hand grew cold in my lady’s hand, 
And my feet were turning to go for aye, 
When—How did it happen !—Alas, the grey 
Great eyes of my lady looked in mine, 

And I heard the moan of the selfish sea, 

And the tyrant words that had fanned and flamed 
The passionate pride of the past in me! 

And my mouth grew grim, and a moment more 
And I kissed her there on the sad sea shore, 
And I held her fast to my burning breast 

And I kissed her again, and I cursed and blessed 
And raved as a madman raves, and she 

Did cling to me, cling to me, cling to mc! 

Till the devils did dance and laugh and scream 
As I saw them dance last night in my dream, 
And I knew that for this my latest wrong 

My place was lost mid the sexless souls, 

And my doom was settled to lie and long 
Where the fire-sea rolls and for ever rolls! 

But my lady was by me and kissed my face, 
And held me hard in her wild embrace, 

And ‘ Speak to me, darling, speak to me!’ 
Came from her sweet lips rich and red: 


Then all my life of the past was dead, 

And I kissed and kissed her and told the tale, 
Stammered it there by the selfish sea, 

Of love that never would falter or fail, 

Of truth to shine when the stars were dark, 
Of trust that never would hear or hark 

The sneering word or the scorching tale! 

And she kissed and kissed me, and still our tears 
Were falling fast on the salt sea sand, 

And the moan of the sea was within our ears, 
And cold grey mists crawled up to the land. 


VII 
And for twice two days did we live and love 
Careless of all that is under the sun 
Save our own two selves now gathered to one, 
And asking nothing from heaven above, 
And asking nothing from earth around, 
Save a breathing space and a walking ground. 
The mountains were nothing but stones to me, 
I found no meaning in all the sea, 
The world was stripped of its mystery. 
And the winds did sob, but I sighed no more, 
And the birds did sing, but I did not sadden, 
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For my lady sang by the sad sea shore, 

And where the gloom but her voice could gladden ! 
And the Church, my bride, was put away, 

And the snow-white alb of my bridal day, 

And the holy cords that once did bind me, 

And the girdle that round my loins was tied, 

And the glorious gifts and the Aaron call, 

To the past, to the past, were they flung behind me! 
They were all forgot at my lady’s side, 

For my lady’s sake I resigned them all. 


Vill 


And how shall the times that before us wait 
Meet us as under God’s eyes we go? 

Success or failure, or weal or woe ? 

Love that is faithful and fixed as fate, 

Proof against years and troubles and tears ? 
Or, where love did shine, shall despair and hate 
Blacken us both for the hell below ? 

I know not. But this is the thing I know: 

I see my lady’s great grey eyes 

As I saw them once on the sad sea shore; 

I hear the sob of the selfish sea 

As I heard it—that night of our vows—before ; 
And a voice comes out and echoes and cries, 
For evermore in my willing ears, 

The stern hard words that he spoke to me 
That time in his room when my tears did fall, 
And I feel no fears of the vengeful years, 

But I lift up my face to defy them all! 
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TWO GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


UST at present England is very 
willing to learn from Germany, 
and there is probably no subject 
upon whiclt she can learn so much 
as education. Mr. Arnold, in his 
Report on Schools and Universities 
on the Continent, complains that 
his earlier Report and that of Mr. 
Pattison on Elementary Education 
had very few readers; and he an- 
ticipates the same fate for this Re- 
port, which was published not only 
as a Blue Book, nowadays by no 
means heavy reading, but also as a 
separate volume by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. It is out of print. Ono 
may fairly therefore presume that 
it has had readers. During a recent 
stay in Germany the present writer 
had a very full opportunity of see- 
ing two of the schools upon which 
Mr. Arnold comments, and he thinks 
that his impressions may be of 
interest to those engaged in the 
work of education in England. He 
is younger and fresher from school 
than Mr. Arnold, and has looked 
at schools with the eyes of a school- 
master, and not of an inspector. 
Reference is made to Mr. Arnold’s 
Report chiefly where he differs from 
it: he would, therefore, take this 
opportunity to bear testimony to its 
great value. 

Day schools are much more com- 
mon in Germany than in England ; 
and the difference between the day 
school and the boarding school is, 
or should be, that the former is 
merely a place of instruction, whilst 
the latter aims at education in its 
fullest sense, and is responsible for 
the formation of character. It is 
almost absurd to talk of the tone of 
a day school; but every boarding 
school has its tone, good, bad, or in- 
different. Germany is not without 
boarding schools, any more than 
England without day schools ; but 
the German public schoolsare chiefly 
of the latter, English public schools 


of the former class. The reasons 
of this are not far to seek. Tho 
terrible prostration, from which 
Germany suffered after the Thirty 
Years’ War, hasleft that country very 
much poorer than England. With- 
out doubt the day school is cheaper, 
Moreover the pleasures of a country 
life are almost unknown in Ger. 
many. All the Germans crowd 
into the towns, and they look with 
astonishment at an Englishman 
who tells them that he has spent 
all his life in the country. It is the 
English country life that has made 
the great English boarding schools, 
And now that they are made, we 
declare that this system is better 
than any other. In many respects 
it is; but it must be remembered 
that it is a distinct delegation to 
another of the parent’s duty. In 
former ages it has been considered 
the duty of parents to educate their 
children, not necessarily to instruct 
them: that requires special know- 
ledge. The puzzle of Mr. Brown 
about his parting words to his son, 
the world-famous Tom, on entering 
school life, exactly denotes the 
difficulty that English middle-class 
parents feel in the performance of 
their peculiar duty, the guidance of 
their children. They are very glad 
to find masters and tutors, who will 
take this work off their hands, and 
who certainly perform it with an 
ability and a success, which almost 
blind English public schoolmen to 
the merits of a home education. In 
Germany, partly owing to the 
cheapness of the system, partly to 
the wish of parents to hold in their 
own hands the moral training of 
their children, the schoolmaster is 
generally free to devote all his ener- 
gies to instruction. The very name 
for a schoolmaster, lehrer, teacher, 
points to this: our ‘master’ has pri- 
marily another meaning, and looks 
to other sides than the teaching. 
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Yet though German parents 
undertake duties which English 
arents often decline, they refuse 
what the English parent performs. 
Most Englishmen have been taught 
to read by mother or sister. The 
young German, boy or girl, is from 
the earliest age removed from home 
for all purposes of instruction. The 
teachers in the vor-schule, or pre- 
paratory school, prefer that children 
should not be able to read when 
they enter it. Indeed the mother 
is usually too busy with matters of 
the house—she has no time to 
teach reading. Even the earlier 
education, half play, half instruc- 
tion, is not given under the roof of 
home, but in the Kindergarten. 
From three to twenty-three, from 
entering the Kindergarten to the 
period of taking his doctor’s degree 
in the University, the young Ger- 
man may live under his father’s 
roof, and receive his instruction 
other-where. Let us follow his 
career, and notice especially where 


his roads fork, and a choice is pre- 
sented to him. From three to seven 
he spends in the Kindergarten. His 
sisters can go with him. The little 
things there learn the discipline of 
obedience, gothrough some element- 
ary kind of drill, and are taught to 


be nimble with their fingers. At 
six and a half or seven the boys 
migrate to the vor-schule, and re- 
main there until they are between 
nine and ten. It is the object of 
this school to teach reading, writing, 
spelling, a workable knowledge of 
German (the description of objects, 
grammar, and learning short poems 
by heart), with arithmetic, especially 
mental: to these is added an element- 
ary knowledge of history, chiefly in 
theanecdotal form, and of geography, 
the only part upon which great 
stress is laid being the geography 
of the Prussian dominions. No 
foreign language is taught—not a 
word of French nor a syllable of 
Latin; but the boy goes with a 
thorough elementary knowledge to 
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the school which his parents may 
select for him. This is a critical 
point. 

Somewhere in his Frederick the 

treat, Carlyle has a passage com- 

paring epochs in men’s lives to the 
points of a railway: the train can 
go one way or the other, but once 
on the line cannot change. So here 
the direction must be chosen, and 
on the choice much depends. It is 
not, however, quite absolute or 
final: it is possible to migrate 
from one branch to the other, though 
itis not usual. 

The distinction between a Gym- 
nasium and a Real Schule is not 
unknown in England, but is broader, 
deeper, and more recognised in Ger- 
many. It may be described as the 
education intended for the Univer- 
sity and that for a practical lifo. 
Perhaps this explanation may cease 
to be true, for the German Univer- 
sities offer education not only on the 
old lines, and there are educational 
reformers who wish the Real Schuler 
also to go to the University. The 
Gymnasium is the old classical 
education with its rigour modified 
to suit modern views: the Real 
Schule gives what we should call 
a modern education. The experi- 
ment has been tried, is being tried, 
in England, here and there with 
marked success. But it is often 
tried with only half heart. The 
modern department is too often a 
limited and a stunted growth, used 
only to prepare boys for special ex- 
aminations, when it has a tendency 
to become cram. In such cases it 
seems as if the department were not 
believed in as a substantially good 
education—it is merely a concession 
to the weakness of the age; and it 
will be most hard to prevent its be- 
coming a refuge for the destitute, 
There may be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the relative value of the 
two systems; but the modern edu- 
cation is accepted in Germany. It 
must have a fuller scope in Eng- 
land. Boys’ minds being infinitely 
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different, it cannot be wise to at- 
tempt to cast all in one mould. 

In the Friedrich Strasse, Berlin, 
and in the Koch Strasse, which 
crosses it (both streets known to 
the reader of Carlyle and to the 
tourist), there stands a cluster of 
schools, which will admirably serve 
as specimens of German schools, for 
they are mostly formed upon one 
pattern. And this cluster will do 
well because of its variety. It has 
no common name, but it has at pre- 
sent one director and a common 
management. The Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s Gymnasium has, combined 
with it, a real schule, a preparatory 
school, and the Elizabeth Schule, a 
school for girls, founded by and 
called after the Queen Dowager of 
Prussia. |The total numberof pupils 
in this group of schools just before 
the war was over 2,400. 

Every gymnasium has an ela- 
borate Lehrplan, or system of in- 
struction, in which everything is 
arranged, and very little left to the 
freedom of the master. Nothing 
would give a better idea of this 
gymnasium than a short analysis of 
its Lehrplan. The school is divided 
into six classes, ranging from prima 
to sexta, and three divisions (bil- 
dungstufen). The boys are in- 
tended to be one year in each class, 
Many of the classes are so full that 
it is necessary to resort to the ex- 
pedient not unknown in English 
schools of parallel forms ; but most 
of them are also divided not only 
with the grain in parallel forms, 
but across the grain, as Ober-Tertia, 
Unter-Tertia. In the lowest divi- 
sion, sexta and quinta, the boys 
begin French and Latin; they are 
taught German, especial stress being 
laid on declamation. They learn 
also the rudiments of Zoology. The 
middle division contains quarta 
and tertia. In quarta (age about 
12) the boys begin Greek, learning 
the accents from the first; they 
also continue all their earlierstudies ; 
in natural science they work at 
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Geology and Mineralogy. English 


is confined to the upper division ; 
it is optional, and may becommenced 
in Secunda. Hebrew also is there 
commenced by those who intend to 
be theological students. In Ger- 
man they must read the Nibe- 
lungen Ined and old German, to- 
gether with lectures on German 
Literature. They write long essays. 
In prima they study also Logic and 
Philosophy. To this must be added 
throughout the whole school, Mathe- 
matics, History, and Religion. The 
division at first sightlooks elaborate, 
but it serves for all purposes. There 
are no redivisions, such as we often 
find in England for mathematics or 
languages: these are taught in 
the ordinary forms. 

It happened that, during my stay 
in Berlin, I saw and heard a good 
deal of these schools. I became 
acquainted with Dr. Ferdinand 
Ranke, who has been nearly thirty 
years their Director. I owe a great 


deal to his uniform courtesy and 


kindness. During the illness of one 
of the masters I took the English 
work as a substitute in the Gym- 
nasium. I am, therefore, able to 
say something about the school, as 
it were, from the inside. I will 
graft on to my analysis of the 
Lehrplan an account of some stun- 
den or lessons which I heard. 
German schools are very open to 
visitors, Anyone can obtain infor- 
mation about an English school, but 
very seldom can a stranger sec its 
actual working—be present at les- 
sons. An Englishman in Berlin 
has only to introduce himself to the 
Director of a school, and he may 
visit any number of the class-rooms. 
The first which I attended was Di- 
rector Ranke’s lesson in Sophocles 
to ober-prima, the same which took 
Mr. Arnold back over all the schoois 
that he had seen, Lycées of France 
and Italy, to the sixth- form room at 
Rugby. I visited the class with 
this comparison in my mind, and 
was auxious to test its truth. ‘There 
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was a good deal of similarity. The 
metres of a chorus in the Antigone 
were probably better known than 
at Rugby; the knowledge of the 
play’s “structure, the analysis of 
character, perhaps a little better; 
power of translation very much the 
same; but I am quite certain that 
the Rugby sixth would have read 
twice as much as the Berlin ober- 
prima. ‘The questions and answers 
were in Latin, though of course the 
translation was into German. The 
Latin talking would present no little 
difficulty to an English boy, which 
the German pronunciation would 
greatly increase. 

Much interest is taken in Eng- 
land in the religious condition of 
Germany, upon which that very 
able writer, the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times, has been saying 
things lately, which can neither be 
proved nor disproved. I should 
have liked anyone, who believes 
that the country of Luther has 
wholly fallen away from the faith 
of Luther, to have attended a reli- 
gious lesson which I heard in 
ober-prima, also from the Director. 
It was opened with singing three 
verses of a hymn, followed by 
prayer: after which the hymn 


was explained, and the position of 


its author, Gellert, in German 
hymnology decided. The lecture 
was on early Church history, and 
in the course of it the Greeks of the 
early Church were compared to the 
Germans of to-day, the Latins to 
the Mnglish, the former working 
out the theoretical side of Chris- 
tianity, the latter being practical, 
attending to Church organisation 
and government, It would have 

done good to the heart of a British 
Protestant to hear the Director 
praise English energy and the mag- 
nificent schemes of Knglish religious 
societies. 

In their teaching of German I was 
very much interested, because the 
teaching of German in Germany is 
very much older than the teac hing 
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of English in England. Mr. Arnold, 
writing four years ago, speaks as if 
the latter were unknown. It is cer- 
tainly of quite recent date that its 
necessity has been acknowledged. 
An article by Mr. Seeley, in Mac- 
millan, November 1866, may claim 
much credit in the matter. Most 
schoolmasters now recognise that, if 
it can be made compatible with other 
demands on time, the study of Eng- 
lish should form a regular part of 
the curriculum. Others go farther, 
and say that it must be made com- 
patible. In Germany it is held that 
the study of hisown language should 
form a part of every boy’ s educs ution : 

and German is very thoroughly 
taught, both in classical and Real 
schools. The study is of the language 
and of the literature: the former 
taught in grammar lessons and com- 
position; the latter in a graduated 
course, from the ballad about Bar- 
barossa to Lessing’s Laocoon and the 
Nibelungen Lied. First, in the Vor- 
Schule, no foreign language is taught. 

Mr. Secley’ s notion that the study of 
English should be the portal, the 
well- guarded entrance for all boys 
to a classical or other education, is 
supported by the German practice. 
But the study of the vernacular lan- 
guage, though begun in the Vor- 
Schule, is by no means left off there. 
With lower boys, great stress is laid 
on declamation of poetry and learn- 
ing by heart. In prose, the practice 
is to read a story, shut their books, 
and tell it in their own words. 
Great variety and interest seemed 
to be given to each lesson. In the 
highest form, I heard a lecture on 
Lessing’s place in German literature 
ending with extracts from his Phiedo; 
and on another occasion we had read- 
ings from Schiller’s Essay on the 
Naive and Sentimental, the boys’ own 
essays on the previous lecture being 
returned with stringent remarks 
upon them. It never scemed to 
have occurred to the masters that, 

if the boys had not read these books 
at school, they would have studied 
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them at home. Yet this is the 
opinion of Professor Bain, who con- 
demns history-teaching upon the 
same ground. 

I heard an admirable history les- 
son in Unter-Prima from a young 
man, whose knowledge of history 
was attested by the fact that he had 
served an apprenticeship as secre- 
tary to the veteran, Leopold von 
Ranke. 

Classical lessons to lower forms 
were much like the same sort of 
lesson in England. In all forms, 
lower as well as higher, a Latin 
Grammar, a new edition of Zumpt, 
was used, which it may be a grim 
satisfaction to some to hear is three 
times as big, and every whit as 
technical, as our much-abused Public 
Schools’ Primer. 

A mathematical lesson gave me an 
opportunity of seeing an instance of 
the Seminar, or training for masters. 
It was given to a high form by a 
celebrated Professor of Mathematics, 
Professor Schellbach. Sitting in the 
room were four or five young men, 
future mathematical masters, taking 
notes of the work and watching the 
Professor’s method. My attention 
was particularly called to this 
method, which I was told was Pro- 
fessor Schellbach’s own invention ; 
but it struck me that it was rather 
an adaptation from a much older 
inventor, It was the Socratic 
method over again. He did not 
lecture: he did not even set pro- 
blems; he spoke very little. Yet, 
by judicious questions, he made the 
boys themselves set the problems, 
and then solve them. 

Having for a short time taught 
Knglish to young Germans, | will 
add a remark upon teaching modern 
languages. It is very rare in Ger- 
many to find an Englishman or a 
Frenchman so engaged. I believe 
that the Germans are right. If the 
chief thing to be sought were great 
accuracy, especially of accent, re- 
course must be had to the native. 
But boys cannot reach thisaccuracy ; 
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and, on the other hand, what is of 
far more importance, the foreign 
teacher cannot thoroughly under- 
stand the difficulties of the learner. 
An Englishman who has _ been 
through them can. Moreover, dis- 
cipline is important, and few for- 
eigners can understand the temper 
and ways of English boys. I never 
had aught to complain of with my 
class ; once only I had to resort to 
the Speaker’s expedient, and gained 
perfect quiet by naming a boy. I 
should have been equally posed with 
the Speaker at the next step, for 
punishment in this school seemed 
to be unknown. The behaviour of 
the boys when one went to visit 
their classes was really admirable. 
They would rise and bow when you 
came in, again at your departure. 
I once had a suspicion that a boy 
was drawing my portrait, but I was 
not able to secure the work of art. 
The most famous of all German 
schools is probably Schulpforta. It 
now ranks asa Prussian Gymnasium; 
but it cannot serve as a specimen of 
such a school, because on account of 
its history and its position it retains 
a special character. In many re- 
spects it is very like an English 
public school. The comparison and 
the contrast with an English school 
give great interest to a visit to 
Schulpforta. It is beautifully situated 
in the well-wooded valley of the 
Saal, ‘in the pleasant province of 
Prussian Saxony.’ The nearest rail- 
way station is in the little watering- 
place of Késen, on the line between 
Halle and Erfurt. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold tells us that the name Pforta 
is derived from the verse, ‘ This is 
none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of Heaven’ 
(porta ceeli). (Gen, xxviii. 17.) But 
the historian of the school devotes 
several pages of his book to prove 
that this is an error. It is the Gate 
of the Valley, like the Porta West- 
phalica, and like the Greek Pyle. 
The pun that connects it with the 
gateway toheaven is ancient enough. 
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lor many years before the place was 
a school, it was a monastery devoted 
to godliness and all good learning. 
And as long ago as the year 1266 
the Archbishop Rupert of Magde- 
burg made use of the following ex- 
pression in a letter to the Abbot: 
‘Monasterii Cisterciensis apud Por- 
tam in honorem ipsius porte covli 
laudabiliter inchoati.’ And the play 
upon words with so respectable and 
so ancient a parentage has not been 
allowed to drop. It is engraved 
upon the old school seal; it is kept 
up year by year as rectors and 
masters preach from the pulpit of 
the church that this is the gate to 
heaven—with a semblance of bad 
taste, if they mean their own school 
only ; with a certainty of truth, if 
they mean a God-fearing education. 

Many of the English grammar 
schools were endowed with the 
spoils of the monasteries. The king 
whose name is connected most often 
with these schools was the son and 
successor of the king, whose minister 
was nicknamed the ‘Hammer of the 
Monks.’ The origin of the school 
at Pforta was similar: it sprang 
from the monastery, and at about 
the same time as the English schools 
were being founded. The founder 
of the school, and author of the 
change, was a prince of great im- 
portance in the history of Germany, 
Moritz of Saxony. Readers of the 
history of Charles V. will remember 
the importance of Prince Moritz in 
that history; how he remained by 
the side of the monarch during the 
first war against the Protestants, 
and how he was rewarded for his 
loyalty by receiving the electorate 
of his cousin; how he then became 
Protestant, was the life of the Pro- 
testant cause during the second war, 
and died gallantly at the Battle of 
Muhlberg., He was still a young 
man when he was killed: had he 
lived longer, the later history of 
Germany might have been very 
different. 


Here is a summary of the earlier 
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history of Pforta, translated from 
the history of the school : 


Count Bruno of Plessingen was the 
father of Pforta, Pope Innocent IJ. tho 
clergyman who baptised it, Bishop Otto I. 
the good godfather, who, after the father’s 
death, occupied his place; so later the 
Elector Moritz was the magician who made 
it young. After that his father Duke 
Henry of Saxony had plucked off its use- 
less monk’s clothes, and poured into it the 
elixir of life, the Gospel and knowledge. 
Out of the movement of spirits which in 
the age of the Crusades produced tho 
foundations of the Cistercian Order came 
forth the monastery of Pforta; out of the 
movement of spirits in the age of the Re- 
formation and of the restoration of learn- 
ing rose the school of Pforta. There is 
no little wooded valley so quiet and retired 
into which the waves of the world’s history 
do not beat, on which thought does not 
imprint the stamp of man’s spirit, as it 
shapes itself in the course of ages. 


On Jan. 13, 1543, Prince Moritz 
wrote to the States of Dresdentopro- 
pose the establishment out of certain 
monastic funds of three schools—at 
Pforta, Meissen, and Merseburg. 
The latter school was afterwards 
removed to Grimma, where it at- 
tained great fame. Lach school 
was to consist of a Magister, three 
Bachelors, a Cantor, and one hun- 
dred boys. On Nov. 1 (All Saints’ 
Day), in the same year, Schul- 
pforta. was opened. A mystery 
hangs over the. history of the first 
boy that entered the school; the 
school tradition wavering between 
making him attain the dignity of a 
canonry, or the higher but less 
respectable dignity of the gallows. 
rom that time forward the school 
has had a chequered but on the 
whole a great history. For the 
first century after its foundation it 
did good work peacefully : this was 
its epoch of youthful prosperiiv. 
Then came an utter collapse in the 
dreadful years at the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War. This war, as 
is well known, secured the Protestant 
liberties of Germany: it is not so 
well known at what a terrible price 
of present and future misery. It is 
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not perhaps too much to say that 
Germany is only just recovering 
from the effects of that war. It 
ended two hundred and twenty-two 
years ago. Before it broke out 
Germany was as wealthy as Eng- 
land and as prosperous as I'rance. 
She has but just attained political 
unity: her present poverty is due 
to this war and its results. In the 
prostration that ended and followed 
it Schulpforta almost disappeared. 
It was not until the end of the 
seventeenth century and the begin- 
ning of the next that the school 
began again to hold up its head ; 

but the neighbourhood i is historical 
(happy the neighbourhood that has 
no history !), and the school suffered 
again in the Great Frederick’s wars, 
and in those of the First Napoleon. 
The firing at the battle of Jena 
could be heard in the school, and 
the day before the battle of Gross 
Gorschen, Napoleon stopped at the 

gate of the se hool, made enquiries, 

and rode aw: Ly pleased. When the 
province of Saxony was added to 
Prussia, Schulpforts 1 went with the 
province, and fell from that time 
under the Prussian school system. 
Having before had the title of 
Prince’s School (Fiirsten-schule), 
this was changed to ( Landes-schule) 
Country's School. 

[lgen, the editor of the Homeric 
hymns, was the Dr. Arnold of 
Schulpforta, the restorer of its dis- 
cipline and its fame, The story goes 
that discipline was so lax when he 
was appointed that upon arrival he 
was saluted by the boys with the 
chorus of a students’ drinking song. 
He established strict discipline at 
the same time that he gave the boys 
greater freedom. He seems to have 
been a character, and amusing sto- 
ries are told of his severity and his 
mistakes. 

Many men have been 
educated here. Klopstock, J. G. 
Vichte, and Leopold von Ranke 
may be selected from a host. It is 
not true that Lessing was amongst 
them, although the faithful Murray 


eminent 


[ October 


says so: he was educated at the 
similar school at Grimma. 

As one passes down the road 
from Késen, parallel to the railway 
that goes to Halle and Berlin, after 
a walk of about a mile one comes 
upon a handsome gateway. Inside 
stands the colony of Schulpforta. 
Nearly in front is the handsome old 
Gothic church, striking you as spe- 
cially handsome if you have been 
long amongst churches of Berlin. 
Round about it are the school 
buildings and the masters’ houses, 
built irregularly, and not in a quad- 
rangle. It is a very considerable 
colony. The staff consists of ¢ 
rector and twelve masters. Re- 
membering the tradition about the 
fellows at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
I asked if this had been fixed to 
represent the twelve Apostles and 
their Master, but I was assured that 
the number was accidental. All 
but two of these masters are mar- 
ried. There are, moreover, two 
other married men on the staff, a 
doctor and a procurator or bursar. 
Beyond these buildings are very 
large and beautiful gardens, and 
on the hill above them are woods. 
It would be difficult to find a plea- 
santer spot. The school consists of 
one hundred and eighty foundation- 
ers (alumni), twenty-five extranci 
(boarders), and five semi-extranci. 

Kach of the foundationers pays 26 
thalers per annum—less than 4. of 
{nglish money. They are ap- 
pointed in three different ways, 
some by the Government, some by 
competition, and some appoint- 
ments lie in the gift of little towns 
in the neighbourhood, amongst 
which historical names appear. 
Merseburg has 5, Naumburg 4, 
Liitzen 1. Boys who compete for 
the foundation must be over 14. 
Mr. Arnold draws a contrast be- 
tween this system and our own in 
favour of the German. Compe- 
titors for English foundations are 
usually under 14. Many are found 
with Mr. Arnold to condemn this 
system as leading to cram and un- 
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healthy pressure on the little ee 
Surely an examination can be s 
conducted as to defy cram ; aan 
if boys under 14 are capable of 
being taught, they must be capable 
of being examined in such a way 
as to find out which amongst them 
have the best capacity, and which 
have received the best grounding. 

The extranei answer to Kton 
oppidans : they are boarders in the 
masters’ houses, seldom more than 
four or five in each. They are 
under the same discipline as the 
other boys, but have rooms to them- 
selves and more comforts. For this, 
however, their parents pay very 
much more. 

The semi-extranei sleep in the 
masters’ houses, but board with the 
school. They are alumni waiting 
for a vacancy. 

The 180 alumni sleep in six dor- 
mitories, amongst which they are 
equally rn They have 12 
recy 5 boys in each; and these 


5 boys ar e taken in equal portions 


aa ‘the three forms of which the 
school iscomposed—prima, secunda, 
and tertia; and in each study there 
are five tables, at each table a boy 
from each form. The primaner is 
responsible for the order of his 
table, the senior primaner for the 
order of the room. The discipline 
of the whole is maintained by one 
of the masters, who in turn under- 
take this duty for a week, but 
during that week the Heptomadaire 
has no sinecure. He leaves his 
own house and comes to live in 
rooms in the school buildings, close 
by the studies and dormitories. 
He has to rise before the boys, is 
responsible for order throughout 
the day during hours of preparation 
and play time, superintends the 
meals, and sees that all is secure 
and lights « are out at ten at night. 
In these duties he has one of “the 
primaners to assist him. Every 
master has his famulus. 

There is no doubt that there is 
in this school an approximation to 
the English system of a government 
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by the boys. The primaners have 
authority over the other boys, some- 
what analogous to the English 
power: they have a power of 
fagging, but not so completely 
carried out. They have also cer- 
tain little privileges to which it 
would not be difficult to find a pa- 
rallel amongst ourselves—a garden 
in which no lower boy may set foot,— 
walking on the grass in certain 
favoured places. I noticed also a 
manifest distance between the boys, 
and a well-marked awe amongst 
the little fellows of their elders. 

We do not really know the life 
of a school until we see how a day 
is spent. The boys get up at 5 
minutes to 5. Before first break- 
fast they are expected to do half 
an hour’s preparation. 5.45, first 
breakfast, consisting of coffee and 
a roll. 6, prayers, followed by first 
lesson. 7 to 9, working hours, i.e. 
preparation and such lessons as 
Hebrew and French in small classes. 
g, second breakfast, a more substan- 
tial meal. 9.15, second lesson. 
10 to 11, preparation and private 
tutor. 11 to 12, third lesson. 
dinner, which lasts usually zo 
minutes. The time is free after 
dinner until 2. Then from z to 4, 
regular. lessons, fourth and fifth. 
4 to 5, again free. 5 to 6, lese- 
stunde. 607, free. At 7 there is 
supper. Prayer time varies from 
8 to 8.45. g is bed time for the 
smaller boys, but by 10 all must be 
in bed, all lights out. The only 
variation made by the season in 
the above programme is the even- 
ing prayer time, and in the depth of 
winter they get up at 6 instead of 
5. On Sunday there are two ser- 
vices in the church—one at 9, which 
is compulsory, and another at half 
past two, which is voluntary. I 
was told that not more than 30 
were in the habit of attending the 
latter. 

The expression lese-stunde (lit. 
reading-hour) requinte an explana- 
tion. Itisa peculiarity which has 
a parallel in Winchester. During 
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this hour the elder boys give help 
to the younger, who sit at their 
tables, hear them construe, or as- 
sist them in composition. It is a 
most valuable practice, as it is a 
sort of normal school for the upper 
boys, teaching them to teach and 
keeping up their elementary know- 
ledge. It creates, moreover, kindly 
relations between them—a sort of 
clientela, 

One other chief peculiarity of 
the system at Schulpforta is the 
Studientag. That is the name by 
which it is known amongst the 
gods : unto mortals it is Aus-schlaf- 
tag (lie-in-bed-day). It is a day 
set apart in the week on which 
the regular studies are omitted, 
order to devote the time to private 
reading. The four days which are 
not half-holidays, Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, are taken in 
turn for this purpose. Mr. Arnold 
speaks of it as very useful, but 
doubts whether English boys would 
sufficiently understand the meaning 
of private study. 
seems at first 


It certainly 
sight like another 
name for a whole holiday ; and its 
utility would depend very much 
on the regulations made to prevent 


therefore made 
enquiries, Mr. Arnold’s account 
being meagre. Any boy may read 
Ww hate ver he likes on that day, pro- 
vided it is distinctly of the nature 
of study. In the evening he i 
examined in what he has done by 
one of the masters. Most boys ask 
the advice of a master in the morn- 
ing, and bring what they have read 
to the same master in the evening. 
Add to this the fact that there is no 
alteration of the times with the 
exception of the additional hour 
allowed in bed in the morning, and 
it is easy to imagine that the insti- 
tution is not only very popular 
with the boys, but productive of 
good study. A schoolboy does not 
usually read much; only a little 
bit can be done in form, still less 
usually in Germany than _ in 
England. The Studientag steps 


its abuse. I 
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in to give a boy a wide range of 
reading. At Schulpforta, this is sup- 
plemented by a rule that by the 
time he reaches a certain place in 
the school, every boy is expected to 
have read the whole Iliad, Odyssey, 

Uneid, and Nibelungen Lied. <A 
play of Shakespeare, or a chapter of 
mathematics, falls just as much 
within the choice for a Studientag. 

[ certainly think the result is 
good. The boys were, as far as one 
could judge, more learned than 
English boys, and probably as well 
informed. I was invited by one of 
the masters to a small pic-nic on a 
neighbouring hill. We were accom- 
panied by his family and some 
six of the boys. I was much 
struck with a conversation that I 
had with one of the boys, not in the 
highest class. As we walked along 
he began quite easily, and not at all 
priggishly, to criticise Hamlet, and 
shortly afterwards gave me an out- 
line of the Nibelungen Tied. 1 
fear me I have forgotten what he 
told me; but how many fifth-form 
boys in England are there who 
could indulge a foreign gentleman 
with a dissertation on Faust and 
a slight outline of the Faerie 
Queene ? 

A reference to the time-table I 
have given above, which is so 
handsomely supplemented by private 
study, and a comparison of it with 
the work done in any English 
schoel, would at once make manifest 
that the hours of work are more 
numerous, and of recreation fewer, 
than in England. The question 
naturally arises: Did the boys ee 
over-worked, and do they suffer a 
all? Certainly they looked’ both 
well and happy. ‘The second part 
of the question I put to two or 
three of the masters, who never hesi- 
tated in saying that there were no 
bad effects—no symptoms of over- 
work. ‘This is the more astonishing 
to an Englishman, as their games 
are few and not vigorous like 
English games. But the recent 
war and the testimony borne to the 
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excellent physique of the German 
army should remove some English 
prejudices against gymnastics. If 
Waterloo was won in the Eton 
playing fields, the battles of the 
campaign of 1870 have been won 
in the German Turn Anstalt. The 
marching, which is so severe a test, 
and which appears to have been 
so well done by German troops, 
is perhaps still more due to this 
school training. The truth is that 
gymnastics provide a good deal of 
exercise in a short time. (Vide Mr. 
Maclaren passim.) 

The school has only the first 
three classes of an ordinary German 
Gymnasium, none below tertia, and 
this without the standard being 
lowered. Each is in two divisions. 

I attended several stunden. The 
first was with the Rector and Ober- 
prima, in which he began with a 
copy of verses, and passed on to 
the Annals of Tacitus. Schulpforta 
is one of the very few German 
schools which have retained the 
exercise, so familiar in our own 
schools, of Latin verse composition, 
It is said that the Musw Portenses 
are or were very celebrated. I can 
only say that this copy consisted of 
about twelve verses ; that they were 
not set regularly even once a week, 
and that they did not seem to me 
harder than the verses which 
would be set in the middle of an 
English school using a book like 
Bland or Penrose. It is fair, there- 
fore, to assume that though the 
school retains verses, it does not 
now attach much importance to 
them. In the Tacitus two chapters 
were translated and very thoroughly 
examined. 

[ attended with the same class 
a lecture on German literature, 
given by the inspector. This title 
is that of an office originally 
more important than at present. 
The inspector was many years 
age something like a bishop, but 
might now be better described as 
the school chaplain. His lecture 
was on a part of Goethe’s life, and 
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was intensely interesting. After 
the lecture, the subject of an essay 
was given out, withafew hints there- 
on, ‘on the Tragic Element in the 
Lives of Great Men.’ 

I then attended a history lesson 
with Ober-secunda. This was almost 
entirely a lecture. Five minutes at 
the beginning was occupied with 
questions on the last lecture, and 
then we had the whole Seven Years’ 
War in three-quarters of an hour. 
I suggested afterwards that it was 
rather too much to crowd into the 
time, and I was told that the history 
was taught in a cycle, as in many 
English schools, and the lecturer 
had a great deal of ground to 
cover. I found a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to whether 
school boys should use history 
books. All were in favour of the 
system of lectures, though some 
would supplement with books, some 
would try to make the lecture com- 
plete. What a vast knowledge of 
dates all the little German boys 
seem to have! I envied their 
memories. 

The ordinary punishment in 
the school is of the nature 
of an extra lesson, being kept in 
during play-time. The severest, 
short of expulsion, is imprisonment 
(carcer) for two hours. Nowhere 
in Germany did [I find anyone 
who could understand how an 
English head master could inflict 
corporal punishment. A system of 
superannuation also prevails. No 
boy who is more than a year and a 
half in one form may remain in the 
school. Something parallel to this 
created a good deal of outery at 
Rugby, but chiefly amongst the 
superannuated and their friends. 

The real point of interest, how- 
ever, for an Englishman watching 
German or any other Continental 
system of education is the question 
of State control. The key to the 
difference between English and 
Continental education may be found 
in this word ‘system.’ In England 
we have no system of education. 
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We have had a system of elemen- 
tary education more and more being 
brought into order; but the higher 
educetion has been mostly left to 
chance ; it has been left to grow ; 
it has grown on similar patterns, 
but that does not make a system. 
Of old schools founded under very 
similar auspices about the time of the 
Reformation, some have had great 
success; some became useless to 
the community, and of advantage 
only to individuals. New schools 
have been established on the joint- 
stock principle as monetary specu- 
lations, or in furtherance of the 
cause of a religious party. But 
the State has founded none, and 
until quite recently has not at- 
tempted to control them. The 
Universities also have been mainly 
left to themselves, except that the 
Legislature has interfered to abolish 
monopolies in them. The question 
now is this, ‘Do we want a system, 
a State system of education, or 
not?’ All the chief nations of the 


All 


Continent have such systems. 
education throughout each country, 
from the village school to the uni- 


versity, is under one control; nor 
are even private-venture schools 
entirely exempt from it. Of such 
a system in England Mr. Arnold 
has been the great prophet; years 
ago he told us to ‘organise our pri- 
mary instruction.” We all know 
how, when he returned from his 
last inspection forthe Public Schools 
Commission, he lifted up his voice 
above ‘the hubbub of our sterile 
politics,’ and told us to ‘ organise all 
our education.’ His words are bear- 
ing fruit. Side by side with the 
‘sterile’ task of disestablishing the 
Irish Church, the Legislature found 
time to pass the Endowed Public 
Schools Act, and amid the ‘ hubbub’ 
of the Irish Land Bill an important 
Acton elementaryeducation engaged 
some attention. ‘Perhaps the Legis- 
lature, in a humour for organisation, 
might turn an eye on the Prussian 
School system. It is that which we 
are most likely to imitate; it is not so 
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terribly centralised as the French. 
The story that M. Duruy, late Mi- 
nister of Public Instruction, could 
take out his watch and say that at 
a given minute every boy in certain 
classes in all the lyeées throughout 
France was declining Amo, is re- 
garded in Germany as a very good 


joke, if indeed it was ever other in 


France. But I think that most 
German directors are of opinion 
that there is too much interference 
with their work, and that very 
valuable time is occupied in corre- 
spondence with the Department. 
Knglish schoolmasters were worried 
some years ago by the returns they 
had to make to the Public and 
Endowed Schools Commissions. 
What would be their feelings if 
such returns came at regular and 
not distant intervals? Let us hope 
that our State system, when it 
comes, will not only be less inter- 
fering than in France, but also than 
in Germany. 

There is another incidental ad- 
vantage in selecting the German 
system at the present moment, for 
it is in the hands of almost the 
worst possible minister. Amongst 
all people connected with education 
in Germany there is but one opinion 
as to Herr von Miihler, the Cultus 
minister. If the Prussian system 
under Minister von Miihler is su- 
perior to the English chaos, it must 
be owing to the fact that there is a 
system. There could not be a 
stronger proof. Given a Von Hum- 
boldt to establish it, not even a 
von Miihler can hurt it. But no 
Knglish minister could defy public 
opinion as the Prussian minister 
can, and has done. 

The law of supply and demand 
does not apply to education, for the 
simple reason that the demand for 
improvement can never be strong 
enough. It means, ‘as are the 
fathers, so will the children be.’ A 
system, however, could not be es- 
tablished equal to the present con- 
dition of the best schools; any 
system will have a slight tendency 
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to bring the better schools down to 
its level, but it will bring bad 
schools up to it. The question is 
simplified: are the schools better 
than a standard which could be en- 
forced in excess of the schools below 
such standard ? 

There is one other advantage en- 
joyed by the German system. It 
makes education into a distinct 
profession : and this involves firstly, 
training and preparation for it; 
secondly, adherence to it as a life 
work, and therefore pensions; and 
thirdly, the detachment of it fromthe 
clerical profession, of which in Eng- 
land it is little more than a branch. 

In Germany, every teacher has 
had a distinct preparation for his 
profession, and is not allowed to 
teach without proof of some degree 
of efficiency. Besides lectures upon 
pedagogic in the University, which 
may or may not be of advantage, 
there is the Seminar, either ex- 
pounding in a university classroom 
before a professor, or attendance in 
a good school at the lessons of a 
teacher of repute, Kven in the 
Kindergarten [ found young ladies 
at Seminar. In England there is 
absolutely nothing of the kind. 
Kach man teaches according to 
memory of his own school-days, 
and as seems right in his own eyes. 
The only check is in the examina- 
tion at the end of term, in which 
an arduous cram for a week or two 
may hide the teacher’s real incom- 
petence. ‘The half-yearly examina- 
tion in a German school isa merely 
formal matter for the amusement of 
parents. Kxaminations altogether 
are of short duration in Germany, 
and have reached nothing like the 
portentous size that they have in 
England. 

Of the men who go down from 
the English universities to take 
work at schools, probably not more 
than half remain longer than five 
years. The rest go after that time 
to the bar, or to clerical work. 
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School-work is well paid, but it 
has no future. The prizes in the 
profession are not numerous, and 
are almost entirely limited to clergy- 
men. In Germany, the man who 
has a distinct call for education 
need not take holy orders, and 
knows that though he is not over- 
paid at first (we should call it lu- 
dicrously underpaid), he will have a 
pension, and except for misconduct 
that he remains a member of the 
service for life. 

The true grievance of the Eng- 
lish schoolmaster is the obliga- 
tion to orders. There is no real 
connection between the two kinds 
of work. Very few people would 
say that a man could not be a good 
schoolmaster because he might have 
conscientious scruples against be- 
coming a clergyman. Is it wise to 


bribe men to hush these scruples 
by giving to those in orders advan- 
tages over their lay brethren? and 
these advantages are the vast ma- 
jority ofthe professional prizes, and 


the certainty of obtaining, when 
past teaching, light work in a 
country parish. But it may be 
said there is no obligation to orders, 
and at every school there are plent 
of lay masters. Actual obligation 
perhaps not, but no promotion with- 
out them: numbers of lay masters, 
but how many who have remained 
at the work more than five years ? 
and how many lay head masters ? 
It will not be overstating the pro- 
portion to reply, one in four to the 
first question, one in twelve to the 
second, The Endowed Schools Com- 
mission reported unanimously in 
favour of the free admission of lay- 
men to all masterships in endowed 
schools. What is wanted is that 
public opinion should endorse this 
recommendation. Public opinion 
sways trustees: parents form no 
small part of it. Buta State system 
would free us sooner. 

These are the advantages: are 
they worth the price—liberty ? 

K. E. M. 
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RAMBLES, 


By Parricius Watker, Esa. 


AT EDINBURGH. 


HIS bright August morning, 
the first of the month, surely 

the long delayed summer is begun 
at last? London streets, as we 
drive along, seem to share our 
sense of holiday. Brompton, Pic- 
cadilly, Regent Street, and the 
New Road, clean and smokeless, 
enlivened, not crowded, with early 
passers-by, who are evidently nei- 
ther rogues nor idlers, but each 
making steady way to his or her 
lawful business, have an unwonted 
cheerfulness of aspect. At the 


Great Northern terminus, swarm- 
ing with travellers and their lug- 
gage, everybody is gay and good- 
humoured, and the full train rolls 
away merrily out of the skirts of 
the huge shapeless metropolis into 


sunshine and corn fields, towards 
the far-away towers of York Min- 
ster. 

Some of the railway embank- 
ments, carefully cultivated as 
kitchen gardens, showed an abun- 
dance of cabbages, peas, lettuces, 
&c. It is strange that this prac- 
tice should not be more general. 
The ’cute American farmer who set 
his farm on edge and took a crop 
off both sides would find many an 
eligible acre in the thousands of 
miles of railway banks throughout 
the kingdom, now mostly barren or 
growing weeds only. 

Among the beautiful green slopes 
and woods of Muswell Hill we shot 
past a great Aladdin palace, with 
stately pleasure domes, which few 
Londoners have ever seen—a rival, 
but so far an unsuccessful one, of 
the House of Glass at Norwood; 
and past the little town of Barnet 
along its pleasant ridge on the left. 
The broad rich country—with its 
woods and pastures, ripening corn, 


fragrant bean fields, wonderful glow 
of scarlet poppies, haymaking (so 
late this year), breadths of warm 
scented lavender, old red farm- 
houses, villages, church-towers, 
more corn, more woods and hedge- 
rows—was all steeped in sunshine 
and summer glory ; things we had 
almost forgotten in the stony 
streets, crowded rooms, and un- 
genial weather of the London sea- 
son, 

Between looking, reading, and 
chatting, hours have fled cheerily ; 
and here is Grantham, with beautiful 
tall spire, recalling the queenly one 
of Salisbury ; beyond it stretch the 
rich pastures, with low wooded hills 
to the east. Then comes and goes 
on our left the large Early-English 
church of Selby, with its square 
central tower and pinnacled gables; 
and soon after, on their hill, rise to 
view three great towers, well known 
from a thousand pictures,—York 
Minster. 

One, two, three hotels near the 
station are full, for there is an agri- 
cultural show in the city; but I 
find harbour in the fourth, and see 
with delight from my bedroom win- 
dow the grand old Cathedral athwart 
the smoke of many chimneys. It is 
a great point to see something from 
one’s bedroom window, for inci- 
dental glimpses often give more 
pleasure and leave more impression 
than any formal examination. 

Out I sallied through the narrow 
old-fashioned streets and over a 
bridge. Is York a seaport? No: these 
are only barges, that come up the 
Ouse from Goole; but their masts 
and quaint green and red hulls make 
a pleasant show along the quay, and 
there are sailors there and sailors’ 
taverns, and the river is a good 
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breadth. Then wending upwards, 
and turning a corner, I am sud- 
denly overshadowed by the Mighty 
Presence, and stand speechless be- 
fore the great south porch. It does 
not equal, architecturally, the north 
porch of the noble church of West- 
minster, but this edifice on the 
whole is externally far more impres- 
sive and more delightful than that 
which stands at the end of Parlia- 
ment Street. Comparing interiors, 
York must yield the palm, save in 
the matter of stained glass. Her 
ancient windows, which all escaped 
the Puritans, glow with wondrous 
jewelry. The ‘Five Sisters,’ five 
lofty and equal lancets in the gable 
of the north transept, are delicately 
rich in their intertwining patterns 
and softly varied colours, as though 
made of vernal wild flowers. Close 
to this tender and harmonious tri- 
umph of art, so as to draw aside 
and dazzle your eyes as you look, 
are several windows newly filled 
with glass by Somebody & Co.— 


reds, blues, and yellows, like a 


cheap coloured engraving. Memo- 
rial windows, doubtless. Bless all 
concerned !—the donors, the manu- 
facturers, the Dean, who gave per- 
mission. 

I heard afternoon service, the 
singing boys, the fine organ (but 
wished it were anywhere else than 
blocking up the vista); then went 
round with the old verger, thin, 
civil, shrewd, and saw tombs and 
sculptures, and the carved ivory 
horn of Ulphus, friend of Canute, 
itself seemingly of Oriental work- 
manship and old beyond reckoning, 
and peeped into the dark-pillared 
vaults of the crypt, and turned into 
the lovely octagon Chapier-house, 
with six windows of noble old glass, 
and one of paltry new, given by a 
tradesman of the city, this last, 
facing the door, being the most 
conspicuous of any. The policy of 
not looking a gift horse in the 
mouth may easily be carried too 
far. It is only beggars who must 
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not be choosers, and the guardians 
of such a place as York Minster 
ought to be very choice indeed. 
Sed quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Neither a bishop nora dean is bound 
to have wsthetic instinct and know- 
ledge. Could we not have a Chief 
Aidile ? But when once appointed, 
he would have to use his own eyes, 
and his own judgment. 

Among old houses, with stone 
gateways, and armorial sculptures, 
leading to courtyards where clothes- 
lines with their burdens stretch 
across ; into lanes, narrowing over- 
head, with projecting storeys sup- 
ported on carved oak beams; up 
steps to an ancient hall, at one end 
of which a girls’ school was busy 
at arithmetic and needlework, and 
along a passage to another ancient 
hall under the same roof, hung 
with portraits of city worthies, dead 
for centuries some of them, and 
down a stone stair to a little 
mouldy chapel, half underground ; 
through narrow streets again, with 
small churches in nooks; under 
a frowning city gate, and battle. 
mented wall, lost again into the 
houses on either hand; round a 
strong castle (now the county gaol) 
with massive outer wall of modern 
masonry; across an open green, 
with trees and paths leading to the 
river, to the wharf, to the bridge, 
and up steps to bustling [ Mickle- 
gate] again: thus I rambled during 
my first two hours in York. 

I had expected rough manners, 
at the least a certain broad inde- 
pendence and brusquerie, in the 
Yorkers: I found a broad accent, 
but everybody who spoke it was ex- 
traordinarily civil, as well as ready- 
witted, and in the streets both chil- 
dren and grown folk took a real in- 
terest in answering questions, and 
directing the stranger. I took a 
fancy at sight to the City of the 
White Rose and its inhabitants. 

Nor was my first impression 
afterwards spoilt, as sometimes 
happens. After dinner I turned 
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right hand, past a delightful old 
church among trees that overhung 
Micklegate, and through Micklegate 
Bar along the broad cheerful sub- 
urban road till I reached the race- 
course, a widespread green pasture, 
with open paths through it. Its 
name is no doubt highly appropriate 
at racing time—Knaves’mire—but 
to-night it looked as innocent as 
possible. An old woman from a 
cottage near the gate, carrying ¢ 
white-haired half-sleepy little grand- 
son in her arms, answered my ques- 
tions in a most ready and kindly 
way. They had come out to look 
for a toy the child had lost in the 
grass, and without which he was 
not quite willing to gotobed. The 
sun went down over the broad green 
field and quict clumps of trees, 
and turning back I soon saw the 
black gateway that still dominates 
the entrance to the city, and over 
it, huge and misty, those Three 
Towers, two equal and richly pin- 
nacled, and one larger than they, 
square, mighty, and massive. By 
the Gate are steps to the old Wall, 
which, as you walk along it, shows 
you gardens, hills and fields, roofs, 
chimneys, gables, and the all-com- 
manding Minster, and overhangs at 
one corner the iron web of a great 
railway station. 

The full moon was up when I 
again crossed the river by another 
bridge, a handsome modern one, 
leading direct to the Minster's west 
front. No gate or fence forbad to 
ascend the broad low steps of the 
western front, to stand in the shadow 
of its pillared portals, to let one’s 
eyes, awe-stricken, travel up the 
great carven towers, like mighty 
ladders into the night-sky. To 
wander, a new comer, through a 
famous old city by full moonlight, 


Halving chureh-towers and endless streets 
with shade ; 


to find in some ancient narrow 
thoroughfare (but neat and pros- 
perous in its old age) a narrower 


court, with trim old-fashioned ta. 
vern-parlour to sup in, among por. 
traits of dogs and horses; then 
across the river again, by another 
bridge, its barges asleep in the 
moonlight, and so to clean sheets 
and sound slumber, was pleasure 
enough for one evening. 

Next morning, at eight, found me 
atop the great square central tower 
of the Minster, looking on the long 
ridges of gray roof, the rich twin 
western towers, the many pinnacles 
far below, and, still farther down, 
the flagstones and the human mites 
creeping by. There is the old red- 
brick mansion (the Blind Asylum) 
into whose courtyard I wandered 
delightedly by the moon ; behind it 
peep through foliage the beautiful 
arches of St. Mary’s ruins, and the 
river runs at foot. Close under me 
is the Deanery, amodern Elizabethan 
house with beautiful little old chapel 
behind and large gardens bounded 
by the city wall. Black Monk-Bar 
rises among the crowded roofs, and 
round about spreads the great rich 
plain, corn, pasture, and woods, in 
a haze that promises heat. York 
was a chief station of the Kelts and 
of the Romans, perhaps the chiefest 
in all Britain. Saxon Winchester, 
London, and other Southern cities 
grew in power, but York remained 
the capital of the North, and at the 
Norman Conquest had, as some 
reckon, twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, a great population in those 
days. 

Spite of collicries and railways 
it has only double as many now, 
luckily, say I for one. The modern 
increase of towns is for the most 
part ugly surplusage; they are, in 
an artistic sense, highly uncomfort- 
able, sprawl about so that you can- 
not tell where they begin or end, 
and envelope and confuse what 1s 
really characteristic in them with 
tiresome and unmeaning rows of 
brick, or stucco, or stone, I don't 
deny that ventilation, drainage, “., 
are good things, or assert that ‘ mo- 
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dern improvements’ are contemptible 
because modern, if they are really 
improvements. But are our average 
modern streets always quite perfect 
in those comforts and sanitary ar- 
rangements on which we pride our- 
selves so much, and which cer- 
tainly ought to be very complete if 
they are to compensate for the loss 
of the naive honesty and fancy of 
good old mason-work and wood- 
work, the liberality of large gardens, 
and the natural cheer of the open 
country coming up to our gates ; 
not to speak of the feelings of 
neighbourliness and _ citizenship 
which are as much out of fashion, 
I fear, in a modern mushroom town 
as grace and picturesqueness? I 
half-expected to find the true York 
smothered up in a sham modern 
York, but it remains fairly com- 
pact, and has left a fitly harmonious 
impression. Moreover prepared (as 
I said) for a degree of rudeness, or 
at least roughness of manners, I 
found nothing but civility, marked 
civility, and even anxiety to please, 
in old and young. The broad 
Northern accent conveyed no rude 
answer to any enquiry. 


Good-bye, old York! eighteen delightful 
hours 


I've lived in presence of thy three great 
Towers. 


I noticed here, as I always do in 
coming out of London into a mode- 
rate sized country town, how much 
more content, and even happiness, is 
expressed in the majority of the faces. 
In the thoroughly rural parts there 
is apt to be a dullness and stolidity, 
but in a town large enough to share 
in the daily stir of the world, and 
not too large to repulse and drive 
afar off the amenities of nature, so 
soothing, so medicinal, even to those 
who are not conscious of their 
effect, there is a good chance of 
wholesome life. 

And now we aro again speeding 
northwards, distant blue hills to 
night and left, a sense of largeness 
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in the landscape. This is Dar- 
lington, full of tallsmoky chimneys, 
and soon after leaving it we cross 
the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way, canny George Stephenson’s 
work, the first bit of road in the 
world on which passengers ever 
travelled by steam; and that is 
only six-and-forty ‘years ago. A 
fellow-passenger tells me that this 
line is still one of the most profitable 
in England, countless tons of coals 
and iron rolling over it continually. 

The poor colliery-fireman’s son, 
who learned ‘to read when he was 
eighteen, what a change it has been 
his part to bring about—mainly 
his—over the face of England dur- 
ing the last forty years (saying 
nothing of America or elsewhere) ! 
This plethora of town-population, 
this rapid circulation of things, 
people, ideas, this hastening of the 
national pulse, this general feverish 
restlessness of modern life; steady, 
solid, shrewd George Stephenson 
has, innocently enough, had much 
hand in bringing it all about for 
better, for worse. 

Meanwhile the magic car sweeps 
us ever northwards, through Dur- 
hamshire now, where the landscapes 
are barer, and the villages have a 
ruder and less English appearance. 
Ironworks flame on every side, 
among their black mounds of slag. 
Westwards, where the landscape 
opens, we see, on the edge of a 
wooded valley, two miles away, a 
group of three dark towers, which, 
diminished though they are by dis- 
tance, have a solemn and massive 
impressiveness—Durham Cathedral. 
The little city lies perdue, showing 
merely its haze of blue smoke. How 
small, silent, and lonely looks this 
famous old nucleus of humanity 
amid the wide landscape, under the 
wider sky! All cities, even the 
great capitals, what specks of dust 
they are on the earth’s broad curve ! 

Now every mile grows blacker 
and smokier, ironworks and col- 
lieries crowding on every side, till 
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we glide on a lofty viaduct over 
the ‘ coaly Tyne,’ its wharves and 
ships, chimneys and furnaces, by an 
ancient black tower (the original 
‘Newcastle,’ built by William the 
Conqueror’s son, Robert), and intoa 
great railway station, oneof thestate- 
liest and solidest structures of its 
kind. There was just time to run out 
and see the modern Grey Street, and 
some of its fellows, all built of clean 
stone, and the old tower of St. Ni- 
cholas, with its beautiful crown- 
like lantern, before we resumed 
our swift progress, emerging from 
smother and blackness into a wide 
green plain and pure atmosphere ; 
passing a little red and blue Town 
in a hollow, with the Border Castle 
still keeping watch over it as of old 
from among its trees — Morpeth ; 
through a broad green country of 
low trees and irregular hedgerows, 
intersected with glens, often the 
home of a brook (or ‘ beck,’ as they 
say here); see the sea-line on our 
right, Warkworth Castle, the little 
port of Alnmouth, Holy Island, low 
and sandy, rising into a castle- 
crowned rock at its southern ex- 
tremity; and gliding over the 
Tweed into that oddly seated town 
of Berwick, which has the honour 
of a special mention in Acts of 
Parliament. It stands, within and 
beyond its ramparts and gates, on 
a promontory between river (here 
about three hundredyards wide) and 
sea. On the upper side of its fine old 
bridge, tidal Tweed, father of many 
salmon, has sloping banks of under- 
wood; on the other curving round 
the town, flowing by the pier and 
its ships, and out to the sands and 
waves. The station here, and re- 
freshment place, were slovenly to a 
degree that surprised us, coming 
from the South, but with which 
we grew familiar, though not con- 
tented, in the course of our subse- 
quent experiences, 

This ambiguous town no sooner 
past than the landscape suddenly 
took a strongly characteristic Scot- 
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tish appearance. Some hints of an 
approaching change had already 
been given, but here a new con- 
dition of things is directly and 
emphatically asserted, as much so 
as if Berwick were a gateway 
with England written up on one 
side and Scotland on the! other. 
Instead of hedges, there are low 
rough stone walls; on the trecless 
grassy slopes smile many tufts of 
harebells (Scotland’s ‘ bluebells’); 
now and again we shoot over a 
little rough glen, shaded with ash 
and rowan, its brook (‘ burn’ we 
must now say) dashing down among 
rocks to find the sea. Sheepwalks, 
fern and heather—all is Scottish. 
The sea on our right shows from 
time to time. Now we speed into a 
more woody region, with a great 
modern castle among the trees, see 
the pyramid of the Bass Rock afar 
off, pass the Dunbar of Cromwell, 
the Preston-Pans (i.e. salt-pans) of 
Johnnie Cope, Musselburgh, Porto- 


bello—all the towns looking rough 


and unkempt after England, and 
the stations rude and neglected. 
Gliding now among walls and 
houses of gray stone, and close by 
a venerable building of noble aspect, 
with the ruin of a rich Gothic chapel 
attached to it (Holyrood), we plunge 
into a pit of infernal blackness and 
smother with a shriek like ten thou- 
sand demons, and go roaring and 
shrieking through the dark, to 
emerge in a huge semi-subterra- 
nean railway station, dubbed of 
‘Waverley,’ the dirtiest, ugliest, 
and most uncomfortable that the 
art of man has yet contrived. As 
we try to secure a porter, and to 
keep out of the way of those already 
engaged, who shove against every- 
body remorselessly, and speak a 
strong harsh language with some 
rude likeness to English (such is 
really the first impression), we sce 
on our left a huddle of ragged 
gray stone houses, extremely lofty, 
but with an aspect of harsh 
poverty, and feel little prepossessed 
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by these first impressions of Auld 
Reekie. 

Several weary flights of stairs 
lead to the upper world, where 
Prince’s Street helps to reassure us, 
though it is not a street at all, but 
a terrace of neat moderate-sized 
gray stone houses, mostly shops and 
hotels, facing a green valley whose 
farther slopes are topped with the 
long, upward slanting ridge of the 
Old Town (now mixed with many 
new edifices) culminating in the 
Castle on its precipice-edge. Near 
the middle of the thick-built ridge 
stands a dark church tower, sky 
seen through the beautiful open 
work of its crown of stone, airy at 
once and massive ; and close behind 
the lower end of the broken ridge 
of tall gray houses rises suddenly 
a bold mountain. See the huge 
Gothic shrine of Sir Walter, his 
white statue seated under its four- 
arched canopy, whence climbs a 
too-heavy spire; but the whole is 
rich and effective. There are the 
two dumpy Greek Temples on ‘ the 
Mound.’ The other way, Calton 
Hill shows its queer jumble of 
monuments. And here is our inn, 
in the pleasantest situation in all 
Edinburgh, the open and cheerful 
square of Scotland’s patron-saint ; 
Prince’s Street on one hand, and a 
glimpse of the Firth of Forth and 
the Fifeshire Hills on the other. 

It is possible to see nearly all that 
is broadly characteristic in Edin- 
burgh’s outward aspect in a quarter 
of an hour, the remarkable things 
are so accentuated by position and 
arrangement. I was about ten days 
in ‘the gray metropolis of the 
North,’ and became familiar with 
her features by sunlight, moonlight, 
and gaslight from many points of 
view,—and a very uncommon and 
striking city she is, at the present day 
and at all hours, affording a theatric 
coup-’eil from various points, and 
full of picturesque glimpses and 
surprises. Yet, neither the first 
impression nor the final sum of my 
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impressions was comfortable, in an 
esthetic sense. Edinburgh has gra- 
dually become, and is more and more 
becoming, annoyingly heterogeneous 
in aspect. It often reminded me of 
a chimney-piece overloaded with a 
jumble of ornaments, or a room full 
of furniture of all tastes and styles 
together. From Prince’s Street you 
can see at one view two squat Greek 
Temples, a huge florid Gothic monu- 
ment to the great novelist, a large 
Renaissance Bank of Scotland, a 
Free Kirk Assembly Hall with two 
conspicuously ugly towers of bas- 
tard Perpendicular, the beautiful 
old crown of St. Giles’s showing 
between them; and, further up, the 
Castle, a huge heap of bastion and 
barrack, bestuck with little modern 
turrets. Here stands a statue of 
Allan Ramsay; there, up a vista, is 
a statue of George the Fourth. The 
street line is finished at one end 
by a dull, ungainly modern church 
tower with four pinnacles, and at 
the other by the Calton Hill with 
its beginning of an imitation of the 
Parthenon (twelve pillars and a bit 
of architrave)—its circular Greek 
cenotaph, its quadrangular Greek 
observatory, its Egyptian obelisk, 
its mock-medisval castle (the jail), 
its Nelson Monument (like a light- 
house), its old observatory (like a 
windmill), and several other archi- 
tectural curiosities,—the two last 
named being the most comfortable 
to look at, as honest and unaffected. 

One of the newest specimens ad- 
ded to this miscellaneous City, is a 
bronze fountain (without water as 
yet, usually the scarcest thing in 
our modern fountains) set up in the 
western part of Prince’s Gardens, 
in the hollow. This fountain, rather 
the metal machinery for one, is very 
large, florid and ugly, carrying atop 
a female figure, which seen from the 
front looks like a Fury, from the 
rear like Venus Kallipyge, but as 
it holds a heavy cornucopia, is pro- 
bably intended for the Goddess of 
Plenty. 
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But let’s to the Old Town, and 
to the hall of its old Parliament 
House ; for there the British Parlia- 
ment of Science has its head- 
quarters this year, and we must 
get our ticket and hear the Pre- 
sident’s opening address this even- 
ing. The old hall, now in the hands 
of the lawyers, is very stately, with 
a beautiful carved roof of dark- 
coloured oaken beams. It is also 
perfectly trim and tidy, and the 
great window is filled with painted 
glass from Munich, representing the 
first meeting of the Scottish Lords of 
Parliament in presence of James V., 
May 27, 1532—an elaborate pic- 
ture in the most garish colours, 
with architectural background, in 
which are represented two other 
windows and buildings outside 
thereof, supposed to be seen through 
them, to the great admiration of 
many beholders. While I was con- 


templating this work of art, a gen- 
tleman whom I knew told me that 
being at Munich the other day he 


went over the famous stained-glass 
manufactory, and one of the prin- 
cipals said ‘ You ought if possible to 
see the great window of the Parlia- 
ment House at Edinburgh: that is 
decidedly our chef-d’wuvre.’ It is 
comfortable to be able to lay one’s 
finger on an admittedly typical 
work in any class, the ne plus ultra 
of its kind. There is academic skill 
here of an uninteresting sort in the 
drawing and grouping of the figures 
(which I think are by Kaulbach), 
but as a work in stained glass I 
have not hitherto seen so preten- 
tious an example of the worst school 
as this window. A bad public work 
of art (no matter whose the cost) 
is a public injury, and ought to 
have its character made clearly 
known. 

Sir William Thompson’s address 
was given in the Music Hall in 
George Street, a large building, but 
not nearly large enough for the 
crowds that choked up its doorways 
aud afterwards crammed it in every 
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corner. Tickets had been issued 
beforehand, bearing evidence of 
elaborately systematic arrange- 
ments. You were to go to ‘ Block 
C, No. 99,’ or ‘South Gallery, No. 
150; but after long delays and 
immense squeezing and pushing in 
the vestibule and on the stairs, the 
attendant at the inner door ex- 
claimed in a tone of despair as we 
showed him our tickets, ‘ Ye maun 
jist push in; it’s a parfik confu- 
sion!’ Yet at Liverpool last, year, 
and at Exeter the year before, there 
had been no confusion or difficulty 
at all. The address, which was in- 
audible to many at the back, lasted 
nearly two hours; the President 
reading it (with sharp Scottish ac- 
cent) from a printed copy. To read 
inanordinary way written matter full 
of abstruse details for two hours toa 
mixed assemblage of two thousand 
people is surely a mistake. There 
is no use, and worse than none, in 
‘addressing’ an audience vivd voce, 
unless by voice, eye, presence, 
gesture, you can add personal im- 
pressiveness to your subject-matter. 
The art of reading aloud, which is 
a form of oratory, should be gene- 
rally taught and exercised, and it 
ought to be held as absurd to stand 
up before a number of people to 
read aloud without some proficiency 
in the art, ax,fo try fiddling or sing- 
ing to them with no more qualifica- 
tion. A lecture like the present— 
a mere going over the words of a 
written essay, is a custom, a super- 
stition, for which Sir William is 
not responsible ; but his discourse 
(though full of interest) was also 
of a length unsuited to the average 
of human patience. Most people 
would have been content with an 
abridged form of it, brought within 
compass of an hour’s delivery. 
Meanwhile we had the solace of 
staring at the eminent personages 
on the platform—of observing how 
perfectly like a sturdy gray-bearded 
English gentleman is the Emperor 
of Brazil ; how vigorous and youth- 
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ful the black-haired Professor Hux- 
ley looks after all his labours and 
controversies, and what a mighty 
dome is the cranium of our great 
Homologist of the Vertebrate Ske- 
Jeton ! 

The President’s address began 
with a sketch of the history and 
work of the British Association; 
he read part of a letter from David 
Brewster to Professor Phillips, 
dated Feb. 23, 1831: ‘ Itis proposed 
to establish a British Association of 
men of science similar to that which 
has existed for eight years in Ger- 
many.’ The principal objects of the 
society would be ‘to make the cul- 
tivators of science acquainted with 
each other, to stimulate one another 
to new exertions, and to bring the 
objects of science more before the 
public eye, and to take measures 
for advancing its interests and acce- 
lerating its progress.’ The first 
meeting was held that year at York ; 
Lord Milton, President. The so- 
ciety at first sheltered itself under 
the lee of aristocratic prestige, but 


no longer finds it expedient to do 


so; and indeed the aristocratic 
element, as recognised by the He- 
ralds’ College, is now-a-days con- 
spicuously and wholesomely absent 
from its meetings. 

References to electric researches 
and phenomena naturally occupied 
a large place in Sir William’s essay, 
who might be said to have ‘ plucked 
up drowned honour by the locks’ 
from the bottom of the Atlantic, 
when the great Cable proved a suc- 
cess,—that is, so far as honour de- 
pends on title, which it by no means 
doesin his case. Then he treated of 
atoms, and gave hope that the size, 
weight, and various movements of 
these least constituents of all mat- 
ter will, ere long, be accurately 
known, and that even ‘the super- 
latively grand question, what is 
the inner mechanism of the atom ?’ 
may at last be solved. 

Next came spectrum analysis. 
Rays of light passed through a 
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prism show various lines and bands, 
dark, bright, and of several colours, 
and these have been found to indi- 
cate the nature of the burning sub- 
stances from which the rays issue— 
copper, zinc, sodium, &c. Astro- 
nomers have applied this fact to the 
sun and stars. ‘A devoted corps 
of volunteers,’ said the President, 
‘of all nations, whose motto might 
well be wbique, have directed their 
artillery to every region of the uni- 
verse.... We had only solar 
and stellar chemistry; we now 
have solar and stellar physiology.’ 

O joy! 1 could not help exclaim- 
ing to myself, to live in this day of 
solar and stellar physiology. And 
when we do really understand the 
inner mechanism of an atom, how 
perfect will be our happiness ! 

Then Sir William went on to 
some interesting remarks on the 
solar system and the heat of the 
sun. Theold ‘ nebular hypothesis ’ 
supposed a fiery nebulous matter 
to begin with, which condensed and 
stored itself into the great central 
fire-globe of our sun, and into 
myriad other suns. But, suggested 
Mayer, perhaps the sun is hot, or 
at all events kept hot, by the con- 
tinual hammer-blows of meteors on 
that mighty anvil? Nay, says 
Helmholtz (in 1854), the mutual 
gravitation between the parts of 
the nebulous matter was enough to 
nucleate the heat of a sun-centre, 
and still keeps up that heat by the 
shrinking together (if I understand 
rightly) of the parts of that mighty 
mass. It follows that the solar 
power is gradually diminishing, but 
there is no cause for immediate 
alarm, for ‘we can conceive the 
sun even now to possess a sufficient 
store of energy to produce heat and 
light, almost as at present, for 
several million years of time fu- 
ture.’ And who knows what may 
happen in the meanwhile ? 

The President had inclined to 
Mayer’s theory, but has given it 
up, and apparently adopted that of 
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Helmholtz. No chemical theory of 
the sun’s fire is tenable. ‘It must be 
concluded as most probable that 
the sun is at present merely an 
incandescent liquid mass cooling.’ 

That portentous and puzzling skiey 
visitor, a Comet—what isit? Dur- 
ing the last few years the answer 
(hitherto so unguessable) has gra- 
dually come together, and is now 
clear and certain. A Comet is a 
group of meteoric stones ; ‘ self-lumi- 
nous in its nucleus on account of 
collisions among its constituents, 
while its tail is merely a por- 
tion of the less dense part of 
the train illuminated by sunlight, 
and visible or invisible to us 
according to circumstances, .not 
only of density, degree of illumina- 
tion,.and nearness, but also of tactic 
arrangement, as of a flock of birds 
or the edge of a cloud of tobacco 
smoke!’ Sir John Herschel de- 
clared himself (Treatise on Astro- 
nomy, 10th edit. p. 599) utterly at 
a loss to account for the tail of a 
comet sweeping round the sun ‘in 
defiance of the laws of gravitation, 
nay, even of the received laws of 
motion.” But the ‘tail’ of a comet 
is no more what it appears to be 
than the ‘ horns’ of the moon. 

This was a very interesting state- 
ment, but enveloped in so much 
technical detail'as hardly to tell 
upon the audience. It was only in 
the last ten minutes of his address 
that Sir William succeeded in arous- 
ing general attention, when he ap- 
proached the question, ‘How did 
life begin upon this earth? Science,’ 
he said, ‘ brings a vast mass of in- 
ductive evidence against the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneous generation. 
...1 confess to being deeply im- 
pressed by the evidence put before 
us by Professor Huxley, and I am 
ready to adopt, as an article of 
scientific faith, true through all 
space and through all time, that 
life proceeds from life, and from 
nothing but life.’ 

I pause here to remark that this 
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sentence does not appear to me 
quite satisfactory. It brings for- 
ward the authority of Professor 
Huxley, but arrives surely at a 
conclusion different from his (see 
the present Rambler’s paper ‘At 
Liverpool’ last year), 

And then Sir William proceeded 
as follows, raising his voice (for 
here was the ‘ trot for the avenue’ 
as the Irish car-driver said), and 
the whole audience—now some- 
what thinned in numbers—mak- 
ing a perceptible movement of 
attention: ‘How, then, did life 
originate on the earth? Tracing 
the physical history of the earth 
backwards, on strict dynamical 
principles, we are brought to a 
red-hot melted globe on which no 
life could exist. Hence when the 


earth was first fit for life, there was 
no living thing on it. .. . May not,’ 
he went on to ask, ‘the first organic 
germs have been carried to earth by 
Science is bound, 
by the everlasting law of honour, to 


meteoric stones P 


face fearlessly every problem which 
can fairly be presented to it (ap- 
plause). Ifa probable solution, con- 
sistent with the ordinary course of 
nature, can be found, we must not 
invoke an abnormal act of creative 
power (puzzlement).’ ‘It is often 
assumed that all, and it is cer- 
tain that some, meteoric stones 
are fragments which had been 
broken off from greater masses and 
launched free into space.’. . . ‘We 
must regard it as probable in the 
highest degree that there are count- 
less seed-bearing meteoric stones 
moving about through space. 
Though the hypothesis might seem 
wild and visionary, I (said Si 
William) maintain that it is not 
unscientific (applause, but of an 
undecided nature). 

‘From the earth stocked with 
such vegetation as it could receive 
meteorically, to the earth teeming 
with all the endless variety of 
plants and animals which now 
inhabit it, the step is prodigious ; 
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yet, according to the doctrine of 
Continuity, most ably laid before 
the Association by a predecessor in 
this chair (Mr. Grove), all creatures 
now living on earth have proceeded 
by orderly evolution from some 
such origin.’ 

After quoting Darwin, with 
approval of his opinion _ that 
‘There is grandeur in this view 
of life,’ but rejecting the hypo- 
thesis of natural selection, Sir 
William concluded by declaring 
that ‘the doctrine of design’ has 
of late been too much lost sight of. 
‘Overpoweringly strong proofs of 
intelligent and benevolent design 
lie all round us; and if ever per- 
plexities, whether metaphysical or 
scientific, turn us away from them 
for a time, they come back upon us 
with irresistible force, showing to 
us through nature the influence of 
a free will, and teaching us that all 
living beings depend on one ever- 
acting Creator and Ruler.’ Great 
applause followed these final words. 

The President’s hypothesis of a 
meteoric origin for life upon our 
planet was much commented on in 
the newspapers, but was taken 
little notice of at the Association. 
Professor Huxley, in one of the 
sections, said it might be true, for 
aught he knew; but that at all 
events it was clear the President 
was a convert to the doctrine of 
Evolution, since only small and 
humble organisms could have come 
to earth in that manner. 

Everyone saw at once that such 
an hypothesis threw no light upon 
the origin of life; it merely 
changed the venue, as the lawyers 
say, from our planet to some other. 
An impromptu version of the theory 
reached my ears, which ran thus— 
in imitation of the well-known lines 
on Great Fleas and Little Fleas : 

Young Worlds have old Worlds 
With germs of life to seed ’em ; 

Old Worlds had older Worlds— 
And so awd injfincetum. 


Still, it is quite conceivable that 
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the physical beginning of all the or- 
ganic life which our earth possesses 
and has possessed was not on this 
planet, but that life-germs were 
transferred hither from another 
part of the material universe ; and 
this, if proved, would make it all 
the more unlikely that we earth- 
people should ‘ discover’ the origin 
of life. But, indeed, we shall never 
in any case make that discovery 
during our stay on this planet : 
nay, if we should hereafter inhabit 
in turn every globe from Mercury 
to Neptune, and visit all the solar 
systems now sown as star-dust in 
the depth of our night skies, this 
mystery would be as far from us as 
ever. 

The meetings of the various sec- 
tions of the Association at Edin- 
burgh excited but little public in- 
terest, except those in the Anthropo- 
logical Department of Section D 
(Biology). The proper study of 
mankind, and especially woman- 
kind, is man; and crowds of both 
sexes — ladies, I think, the ma- 
jority—thronged to hear of Man 
and the Ape, and cognate topics ; 
especially interested when clerical 
and scientific dogmatists buckled on 
their armour and spurred against 
each other in the lists, with little or 
no result save the amusement of the 
assembly. 

Two soirées were given, one in 
the University Library, the other in 
the Museum of Science and Art. 
The first was densely crowded, and, 
indeed, it is evident that the popular 
element at the British Association 
is becoming unmanageably promi- 
nent—the mere swarm of people who 
will pay a pound apiece for the 
amusement of being ‘ Associates’ 
and seeing celebrities ; and that the 
true social element which used to 
characterise the meetings is getting 
swamped, not to mention embarrass- 
ments which occasionally beset the 
scientific proceedings themselves 
from the same cause. But what 
can be done? Might there not be 
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slight preliminary examinations in 
the principles of science before issu- 
ing each ticket, which would tend 
to the propagation of scientific cul- 
ture? And ‘ Honorary’ Associates 
might be admitted at fro pounds 
apiece—which would probably keep 
up the funds while it lessened the 
crush. At this soirée in the Univer- 
sity Library I first became fully and 
feelingly aware of how thoroughly 
the Scotch deserve their reputation 
of being the most pushing people in 
the world. My experience began in 
the vestibule, where my coffee was 
upset by an immense red-whiskered 
gentleman, in evening dress, all 
regular and complete (which tends 
to imbue one with politeness—cer- 
tainly makes others expect it), push- 
ing straight to the table. ‘ Really, 
sir!’ said I; and what do you sup- 
pose he said? Speaking without 
any heat or any supercilious cold- 
ness, but in the merest matter-of- 
fact style, and in a strong Scotch 
necent. ‘Oh! everyone must take 
care of himself.’ 

| report this trivial anecdote be- 
cause the phrase might serve as a 
motto on the walls of this good 
city. In that evening’s soirée, and 
in the streets and assembling- 
places of Edinburgh, day after day 
[ received an amount of pushing, 
elbowing, jostling, bumping, tread- 
ing on the toes, such as I never 
before experienced. The Scot does 
not do this in the least aggressively ; 
he pushes you aside because he is 
making the best of his own w ay; he 
gives and accepts innumerable con- 
cussions with equanimity, neither 
making nor expecting apologies. 
He is habituated to this rough style, 
as the barefoot children in these 
streets run over broken stones 
without feeling them. One might 
go about London for a twelvemonth 
without so much physical collision 
with your fellow-creatures as you 
meet here inaday. You may walk, 
say from Hyde Park Corner to the 
Bank, and with ordinary care need 
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not as much as feel your elbow 
touched: nay, if you go along Tot- 
tenham Court Road on a Saturday 
night, it is wonderful with how little 
friction the countless human atoms 
slide past each other. Cockneys 
are not especially famous for fine 
feelings and exquisite manners ; but 
besides their rule (unknown at Edin- 
burgh) of keeping to the right hand 
in walking, they have acquired as a 
second nature the habit, in cases 
where contact is inevitable, of 
slightly yielding so as to reduce it 
to a minimum—a habit that much 
eonduces to general convenience 
and comfort. 

The machinery of Scotch man- 
ners certainly works with a great 
deal of friction; yet one must be 
unlucky who cannot recall examples 
of a combination of cordiality, 
frankness, naiveté, intelligence, and 
humour, at once very Scotch and 
very lovable. There are lips on 
which the Scottish accent sounds 
musical as an A®olian harp. 

Let me distinguish. I love in a 
peasant’s mouth the Scottish dialect 

—a racy, picturesque, melodious, 
and in many ways delightful old 
form of English, with associations 
and literature of its own. Also, 
greatly relish in certain people the 
more than usually emphatic intona- 
tion which tells of the hardy North 
country. But there is a peculiar 
and too common Caledonian way of 
speaking English, or rather there 
are several common varieties which 
are merely the harshest and ugliest 
of all provincial brogues ; the more 
trying, inasmuch as the tormentor is 
invariably proud beyond description 
of his atrocious manner of speech. 

The old Church of St. Giles, 
‘ restored ’ out ofall reckoning some 
forty years since, excepting the 
delicious Gothic crown of its steeple, 
still expresses externally, through 
all the unsightly modern garb, the 
nobility of its size and plan. Inside 
it is divided into three Presbyterian 
places of worship, and to the largest 
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of these, the ‘High Kirk,’ I went 
on Sunday to hear Mr. Caird, a 
preacher of fame, and eke a college 
professor at Glasgow. 

A somewhat questionable fashion 
has sprung up of preaching special 
sermons at the British Association 
in every town which they honour 
with their presence. 

Mr. Caird (who spoke somewhat 
huskily, but with much emphasis) 
was on the broad liberal tack. He 
quoted passages from Herbert Spen- 
cer, Comte, and other modern philo- 
sophers; not showing them up as 
monsters or deluded—O dear no! 
—or taking refuge behind his 
Bible or any ‘ cardinal doctrine’ of 
faith, but expressing a profound 
respect for these writers, and bring- 
ing his facts and logic against their 
facts and logic. It was a clever 
exercise, and a very curious dis- 
course to hear in the High Kirk of 
Edinburgh, but it was hard to sup- 


pose it could do anybody much 
good. 


Says Caird, ‘T’'ll quote, and then refute, 

Each modern philosophie doot ’— 

And so he did ; but each quotation 

Seem‘d to outweigh the refutation. 

Some of the old-fashioned wor- 
shippers must have felt uncom- 
fortably like the villager who, after 
aclever sermon on the Evidences 
of the Existence of the Deity, said 
he had never thought of doubting 
it before, 

Unlucky was it for Edinburgh 
when some clever wight thought of 
dubbing her ‘the Modern Athens,’ 
and gave the hint for her queer 
swarm of temples and monu- 
ments. Yet, in spite of all, there 
are wonderful picturesque effects 
here, as when, for example, you see 
from Prince’s Street—say from the 
east corner of St. David’s Street— 
red evening sunlight kindling up 
the whole range of the Old Town, 
blazing reflected from countless 
windows, and making a beacon of 
the upper portion of the Scott 
Monument, the valley being all in 
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shadow. Or when, best by moon- 
shine, you ascend or descend the 
long and lofty High Street, as 
though threading a mountain pass; 
the magic light and shadow throw- 
ing a veil over the general squalor 
of these huge old masses of building, 
of which, however, another sense 
now and again gives disagreeable 
evidence. ‘lhe street narrows at a 
projecting house (John Knox lived 
there, and preaclfed from the win- 
dow), passes old Canongate Jail 
with projecting dial, and at foot of 
the long steep we emerge into 
an opener area and face a pictur- 
esque square building, with pointed 
turrets, its front in deep shadow. 
Moonlight coming round the corner 
silvers the foliage of a‘ tree there 
that trembles in the night breeze, 
and the moon herself is just sink- 
ing beneath the bold outline of a 
mountain which rises on the sky 
close behind. This is Holyrood 


Palace, and that the window of 
Queen Mary’s dressing-room. Often 


in loose gown with loose hair on 
her white shoulders did she look out 
by moonlight on the opening of the 
Canongate and the outline of Salis- 
bury Crags. 

By daylight I trod the stately 
old historic rooms, saw the wind- 
ing secret staircase and little pri- 
vate supper-room. This last ought 
to be re-hung with tapestry, and 
be cleared of the miscellaneous 
articles which are shown in it 
museum-wise. Also, that bedstead, 
however curious in itself, is out 
of place in the andience-chamber. 
There are some good portraits in 
the living rooms; and in the pic- 
ture gallery a series of Scottish 
Kings which ought to be presented 
to some Scottish Mrs. Jarley. 
The roofless Abbey, of most bean- 
tiful Early-English work, is still 
used as a burial place, chiefly for 
Scottish nobles. In one corner 
stands the gloomy Royal Vault, 
like a water-tank. It opened for 
the body of James V., last of the 
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Scottish Kings, and afterwards for 
Lord Darnley’s.: Seven paces dis- 
tant, under that east window, stood 
Darnley and Mary to plight their 
wedded troth. 

It is little more than one hundred 
years (1768) since this beautiful 
chapel became a ruin. An incom- 
petent architect put on a heavy new 
roof, which fell in. Was the fool 
punished ? The loss is so recent 
that it vexes one’s mind; and the 
empty, roofless shell has a melan- 
choly appearance as adjunct to the 
solid, well-kept palace. I am be- 
ginning, I find, to have moods of 
sympathy—not only as regards this 
but older ruins—with the American 
view that they are ‘dreadfully out 
of repair,’ and to be sometimes as 
little content with a shattered build- 
ing as with a broken statue, how- 
ever beautifully the wounds of the 
former may be bound up with plas- 
ters of moss and bandages of ivy. 
In front of Holyrood House is a 
pretentious stone fountain of recent 
erection, with a crown-shaped 
finial, in plan like the crown over 
the gateway. You can compare 
the two at a glance, and see how 
clumsy the modern ornament is. 
Where is the artistic instinct gone 
to, which used to keep ‘very ordi- 
nary people right in other days ? 

1 visited most of the sights of 
Edinburgh. Of many points of 
vantage for a general view the 

Castle ramparts rank first. There 
stretch the regular streets and 
squares of the New Town, thick- 
sprinkled villas beyond extending 
to that arm of the sea which Victor 
Hugo finely terms /e Premier 
(Juatriéme, that is to say, ‘ the First 
of the Fourth,’ but usually called 
the Firth of Forth. You see Gran- 
ton and its ferry steamers, smoky 
Leith with its two piers, the w hite 
lighthouse on Inchkeith Island, the 
hills of Fife across the water. Due 
eastward the Old Town huddles in 
upon you, backed by its suburban 
mountain, which is part of the 


du 
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town, and atones for everything. 
At the feet of the high Castle rock 
nestle on one side the een 
slopes and woods between the 
two towns, on the other the broad 
Grassmarket, the narrow West 
Port, and a swarm of frowsy streets 
and alleys. Beyond these Heriot’s 
Hospital rises stately, overlooking 
the southern suburbs round Burnts- 
field Links and Morningside, a pros- 
pect bounded at some miles’ dis- 
tance by the chain of the Pentland 
Hills. To eye and mind a varied 
panorama truly. On the Bomb 
Battery stands one of the oldest of 
the great and terrible Cannon 
family, Mons Meg, at Sir Walter 
Scott’s request restored to Scotland 
from the Tower of London. While 
I looked at Meg, a soldier, who was 
playing with a two-year-old boy and 
tossing him in the air, seated the 
child in the vast iron throat and 
pushed him gently in a foot or two, 
while the mother stood by smiling. 

Several companies of the 93rd 
and another Highland regiment 
were at drill on the Castle Espla- 
nade. The associations connected 
with the dress, the Scottish music 
played by the bands, the bagpipers, 
the historic scenery around, and the 
monuments to the memory of fellow- 
soldiers fallen at Waterloo, in India, 
in the Crimea, impressed my mind, 
cool as it was, and allowed me to 
imagine how great must be the force 
of esprit de corps on a soldier. The 
dress which the Lowland Scotch used 
to think barbarous and outlandish, 
and English authority prohibited as 
a sign of lawlessness (Dr. Johnson, 
in his visit to the Highlands in 1773, 
found but faint traces of it left), 
has in the present century been 
revived by the fanciful pictures of 
a novelist, and utilised by the mili- 
tary authorities to excite that va- 
luable esprit just alluded to. (Some- 
thing similar, perhaps, might have 
been done in Ireland; but the Con- 
naught Rangers and Enniskillen 
Dragoons have little beyond a name 
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to associate them with the Green 
Island.) Still more oddly, this 
mountaineer’s dress in its modern 
theatricalised form— coming into 
full blow at the absurd reception 
of George the Fourth in ’22—now 
represents Scotland in the world 
of costume; so do men cling to 
a once-recognised symbol, what- 
ever its orgin or intrinsic sig- 
nificance. Scott himself, some- 
where, justly objects to the head- 
dress, with its drooping and hearse- 
like black tuft, in place of the bon- 
net and single upright feather of 
the true Highlander. The soldiers 
on drill were mostly, I should guess, 
Lowland Scotch. Many of them 
were mere boys. 

We were allowed to see through 
iron bars the old crown and sceptre 
and sword of state of the Kingdom 
of Scotland, with some other regal 
ornaments. These, after the Union, 
were locked away, invisible for seve- 
ral generations. They were reported 
to be in a certain strong chest in 
the Castle, but many suspected that 
they had been carried off to London. 
In 1818, on February 4, commis- 
sioners opened the chest, one of them 
being ‘ Walter Scott, Esq., one of 
the Principal Clerks of Session.’ 
Amid much excitement the lid was 
broken open, and the old symbols 
of Scottish monarchy rose from their 
hundred years’ sleep. It is certain 
that no one there felt the occasion so 
intensely as Walter Scott. Some 
ladies were present, of whom Miss 
Sophia Scott, a girl of eighteen, was 
one. ‘ His daughter tells me (wrote 
Lockhart, her husband) that her 
father’s conversation had worked 
her feelings up to such a pitch that 
when the lid was again removed 
she nearly fainted and drew back 
from the circle. As she was retir- 
ing she was startled by his voice 
exclaiming, in a tone of the deep- 
est emotion, “‘ something between 
anger and despair,’ as she ex- 
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presses it, “By G—,no!”’ One 
of the commissioners had made a 
movement as if to put the crown 
on the head of a young lady near 
him ; but at Scott’s exclamation laid 
it down, ‘with an air of painful 
embarrassment.’ Scott whispered, 
‘ Pray forgive me,’ and then drew 
his daughter from the room, and 
when the aii had somewhat reco- 
vered her, walked with her across 
the Mound to Castle Street. A very 
characteristic anecdote. The creed 
of old-fashioned loyalty found in 
Scott one of its sincerest and most 
enthusiastic, as perhaps one of its 
last, devotees, and he was able to 
worship monarchy without mis- 
giving even in the person of George 
the Fourth. 

Scott could have worshipped 
any king; but it is not to be for- 
gotten that his ‘fat friend’ had 
treated him with much personal 
attention. Moreover, it seems ab- 
surd to refuse the evidence that 
since the Second Charles we have 
had no royal personages in Eng- 
land who could be such pleasant 
company as fat George. Thackeray’s 
‘ waistcoats, and under them more 
waistcoats, and under them—no- 
thing,’ is palpably unfair. Byron, 
who was no worshipper of princes, 
wrote to Scott in 1812 describing 
how the Prince Regent, whom he 
met at a ball, had praised Scott’s 
poetry—‘with a tone and taste 
which gave me a very high idea of 
his abilities and accomplishments, 
which I had hitherto considered as 
confined to manners, certainly su- 
perior to those of any living gentle- 
man ;’! and also describes him in 
Don Juan (xii. 84) as 


(Whate’er he may be now), 
A Prince, the prince of princes at the time, 
. without alloy of fop or beau, 
A finished gentleman from top to toe. 


Byron would hardly have gone out 
of his way to write this at the time 





1 Lockhart’s Scott (1844), p. 221. 
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he did anless he had been a good 
deal impressed. Wilson Croker 
says, ‘the Prince and Scott were 
the two most brilliant story- 
tellers, in their several ways, that 
I have ever happened to meet.’! 
Nero has been rehabilitated by a 
German historian, Richard the 
Third by an English lady, Judas 
himself by somebody. Who will 
try and whitewash our Fat Friend 
a little ? 

The Scott Centenary Festival (for 
he was born in 1771) being at hand, 
within the rooms of the Scottish 
Academy of Painting were gathered 
a large number of memorials of the 
Author of Marmion and of Waverley 
for public inspection. Scores of 
various presentments of the shrewd 
homely face were there, the most 
interesting to me being a miniature 
in ivory done at Bath, whither the 
little white-headed boy had been 
taken in his fourth year, by Aunt 
Janet, for the lameness in his right 
leg, brought on by teething fever at 
eighteen months old. At four and 
at fifty it was wonderfully the same 
head, 

Under glass, with many other 
letters, lay open and legible that 
interesting one from Mrs, Cock- 
burn: ‘I supped last night in Mr. 
Walter Scott’s. He has the most 
extraordinary genius of a boy I ever 
saw ’—going on to describe little 
Walter (about six years old) reading 
a description of a shipwreck and 
his remarks. When the boy was 
about twelve, James Ballantyne, for 
a time his schoolfellow at Kelso, 
found him ‘ devoted to antiquarian 
lore, and certainly the best story- 
teller I had ever heard’; adding, 
‘I cannot recall any other instance 
in which the man and the boy con- 
tinued to resemble each other so 
much and so long.”* 

Scott himself says, ‘It is always 
interesting to trace in the child the 
germs of the great man and his 
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action on the world.’ There is no 
difficulty about this in Scott’s case : 
his life and work, in their best 
phases, resulted from the easy and 
healthy development of his natural 
gifts. He at times was disposed 
to lament ‘the irregularity of his 
education,’ and says, with his usual 
modesty, ‘It is with the deepest 
regret that I recollect in my man- 
hood the opportunities of study 
which I neglected in my youth: 
through every part of my literary 
career I have felt pinched and ham- 
pered by my own ignorance, and I 
would at this moment give half the 
reputation I have had the good for- 
tune to acquire if by doing so I 
could rest the remaining part upon 
a solid foundation of learning and 
science.’ There are few superior 
men who cannot find subject for 
regret in a retrospect of their educa- 
tion, but the feeling, while partly 
just, is apt also to have a mixture of 
delusion. Te those good things 
which we have missed we usually 
assign an excessive value, and do 
not consider that had we gained 
them, we must have lost, in ex- 
change, some—and we cannot say 
how much—of those which have 
actually fallen to our lot. Scott had 
no turn for the natural sciences, 
none for the arts of painting or 
music, hardly the least relish for 
ancient classic literature, a positive 
distaste for all philosophic discus- 
sion, whether moral, political, or 
esthetic. He revelled in stories, 
poems, ballads, the drama, and 
belles lettres in general; and along 
with this his mind had a special sort 
of antiquarianism, mainly medieval 
and Scottish, coloured by senti- 
ment and fancy, and applying itself 
to personal and local objects. He 
did not stickle for rigid accuracy, 
and readily accepted any excuse 
for conjuring up a dream of the 
bygone, not too far removed. ‘If 
there’s no tradition for this glen, 
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he once said to a companion, 
‘we'll invent one,’ and certainly 
the merest hint would have sufficed 
him. His memory was a huge 
storehouse or museum; but no 
careful scrutiny into the genuine- 
ness or value of the various articles 
had been made by the collector. If 
ever man was born to tell stories, 
Scott was. The question is, did he 
do, as the French say, his possible, 
in that line ? 

Scott and Shakespeare are not 
seldom spoken of together, and it is 
sometimes remarked ‘ Scott wrote 
mainly for money—so did Shake- 
speare; and look what fine work 
each produced under those condi- 
tions.” Putting aside many other 
reflections, I shall confine myself 
to this: I have no reason to think 
that we could have got better 
work out of Shakespeare than we 
have, except by his living longer; 
but I have several reasons for 
thinking that we might have had 
better work from Scott than that 
which he has left behind, admi- 
rable as this is in many ways. 
Shakespeare got money by writing 
plays, or rather in the main by 
skilful and business-like handling 
of theatrical property ; but there is 
no evidence whatever of his having 
written for money in the same sense 
that Scott wrote for money. Proofs 
of fluency in the great dramatist’s 
work are abundant—but there is 
no sign of hurry, or of what painters 
call ‘pot-boiling ;’ everything is well 
considered, definite, complete, and, 
while done with the ease of sure 
mastery, is as good as he could make 
it. Scott's experimental novel, 
Waverley, remains his best. The 
efforts and signs of bookmaking 
soon began. ‘I have often,’ reports 
Lockhart, ‘heard Scott say that 
his second novel was the work of 
six weeks at a Christmas... . I 
am sorry to have to add that the 
severity of labour, like the repeti- 
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tion of it which had such deplorable 
effects at a later period of his life, 
was the result of his anxiety to 
acquit himself of obligations arising 
out of his connection with the com- 
mercial speculations of the Ballan- 
tynes.”! 

In this Scott Loan Collection 
hang portraits of pompous James 
Ballantyne, the printer; flighty 
John, whom Scott so unluckily set 
up as publisher; and Archibald Con- 
stable, high potentate among pub- 
lishers, whose failure for £250,000 
dragged down with it the lofty 
editice of good fortune of the 
famous author, who had unwisely 
become his partner, and magnani- 
mously took the whole responsibility 
of this enormous debt on himself. 
I bring no accusation against these 
men ; they did after their kind: but 
when I saw their portraits in this 
collection of Scott Relies, in all the 
glory of oil painting and richly 
gilded frames, I thought to myself 
that considering the disastrous ef- 
fects the originals had had upon 
poor Sir Walter’s life, the pictures, 
if shown here at all, ought to have 
been dressed in black crape. 

The Scott Centenary Festival was 
held in Edinburgh on the goth of 
August, I suppose because the 
British Association meeting ended 
on the 8th, and, moreover, the 
grouse shooting began on the 12th. 
But these were bad reasons for the 
choice of a wrong day, which gave 
a hollowness to all the proceedings. 
Some American newspapers pub- 
lished (by telegraph) most flaming 
accounts of the Festival—fiags, flow- 
ers, bells, illuminations, multitudes, 
notabilities, enthusiasm. On the 
spot it seemed rather a flat affair. 
The Festival (tickets, one pound 
each) was in the Corn Exchange, 
Grassmarket, a large area, decorated 
with blue and red calico and gaudy 
banners, in the style of an infant- 
school feast. Two thousand people 
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were said to be present, and to 
most of them the speeches were in- 
audible. A band played, and some 
Scottish songs were sung by a pro- 
fessional vocalist. The representa- 
tives of English literature present 
were, as far as I know, Lord Hough- 
ton and Dean Stanley; of foreign, 
Dr. Beets, who has translated the 
Waverley Novels into Dutch; and 
Mr. Turguenief, the Russian novel- 
ist. The creature-comforts con- 
sisted of wine (claret and sherry) 
and fruit; and of the former a 
good share must have gone to the 
waiters, judging from the appear- 
ances in my part of the house to- 
wards the end of the proceedings. 
One waiter had seated himself 
in an open hamper full of wine 
glasses. Another, when I spoke to 
him, was unable to give any articu- 
late answer, but smiled in a friendly 
way and patted me on the shoulder, 
to express his good-will. He for 
one seemed to enjoy the Festival. A 
few houses in Prince’s Street had 
transparencies, staring at which the 
usual throng of idlers loitered past 
for an hour or two, and then Edin- 
burgh went to sleep as usual; that 
is, as well as railway whistling 
allows. 

This noise in Kdinburgh is a 
serious nuisance; and indeed the 
formation of the Waverley Rail- 
way station in the heart of the 
best part of the city was a grand 
mistake. All the valley west of 
the Scott Monument is a pande- 
monium of smoke and stench, clat- 
ter and shriek. Rails, locomotives, 
sheds, a bare expanse of market 
beside it, overlooked by a range of 
prominent and ungainly build- 
ings (between the North Bridge 
and Prince’s Street), make the eye 
suffer along with the senses of smell 
and hearing; and all is before 
the windows of the best hotels. 
The railway whistle ceases not day 
or night, and echoes hideously along 
the valley. You enter Edinburgh, 
or depart from it, through a very 
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low and dark tunnel, shrieking in- 
fernally the while ; and the impres- 
sion on one’s mind, both while you 
are staying in Edinburgh and after- 
wards, is that the whole city is 
but an adjunct to the ugliest, dir- 
tiest, and noisiest railway station 
in Europe. 

All this is unnecessary; nay, 
injurious even in a business view: 
for in Edinburgh the claims of 
Commerce are not paramount ; she 
invites the visitor and sojourner 
mainly by her fame of picturesque- 
ness and agreeability. This railway 
through the Prince’s Gardens, and 
this odious Waverley Station, drive 
many away quickly who would 
otherwise have stayed longer, and 
keep many from making a second 
visit. The Caledonian Station, at the 
east end of Prince’s Street, and the 
ground adjacent, would have afforded 
full room and convenience for a 
general station for Edinburgh, and 
the line which runs through the 
valley between the two towns ought 
to have been carried to the south of 
the Castle and Old Town, with a 
station near Holyrood—no tunnels 
needed, I dare say the pitiful rival- 
ries and chicaneries of railway com- 
panies had something to do in the 
matter. 

From the Waverley Station I 
started one hot, bright morning for 
Melrose, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh. 
It was an excursion in connection 
with the British Association ; tickets 
applied for and appropriated in 
limited numbers several days before, 
with many solemn formalities. The 
management of the excursion (if 
any management there was) turned 
out to be mere chaos. 

Passing Galashiels, now a place 
busied with the manufacture of the 
cloth called Tweed, we were set 
down at Melrose, and I was sur- 
prised to find the famous Abbey 
in the middle of a large com- 
mon-place village, with a white- 
washed hotel almost touching its 
beautiful ruins. Thence, after an 
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hour, the train carried us to St. 
Boswell’s. Is there a Boswell 
too among the saints? Here all 
the omnibuses and other carriages 
provided for the excursion party 
—whose number was supposed to 
be accurately known beforehand 
—were rapidly crowded up; those 
excluded being, I suppose, carried 
forward at some later period. For 
my own part, I took to that use- 
ful mode of conveyance, ‘ Shanks’s 
Mare,’ and gladly, after the first 
vexation, found myself alone on 
a grass-bordered country road, on 
my way to the Tweed and Dry- 
burgh, with the pastoral Eildon 
Hills in view. 

I could think over the chief points 
in Scott’s career, which I had lately 
been reviving in my memory: his 
sturdy Border ancestors, of whom 
this was the region; his mildly 
strict father and mother, in good 
upper-middle class position; his 
lameness; visits to his grandfather 
at Smailholm, to his good Aunt 
Janet at Kelso, hearing Border bal- 
lads and stories, and already a 
sworn Jacobite; his irregular 
schooling, and large miscellaneous 
reading, especially in poetry and 
romance; his clerkship to his 
father, visits to the Highlands ; 
advocateship; sheriffship; mar- 
riage; prosperous, happy life, en- 
hanced by antiquarian and literary 


tastes up to the mature age of 


thirty-five. Then his sudden and, as 
it were, accidental appearance as 
a famous narrative poet, and some 
ten years later as a still more 
wonderful prose romancer; his 
Tweedside cottage expanding into a 
castle ; his commercial partnerships 
and their sad results,—all the well- 
known life-story unrolled itself be- 
fore my mind’s eye, with the fresh 
significance given by the presence 
of the actual scenery. 

Goethe has a remark to this 
purport—that a man to make a 
great effect on the world must not 
only have faculty, but a suitable 
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element to work in. Napoleon, he 
said, inherited the French Revolu- 
tion, Burns the old songs and song- 
feeling of Scotland. Walter Scott, 
with antiquarian-romantic turn of 
mind and his gift of picturesque 
narration, inherited the history and 
scenery of Scotland, full, both of 
them, of striking situations and 
contrasts,—old Edinburgh, the 
Border, the Highlands; old feel- 
ings and manners, too, that were 
rapidly disappearing in an age of 
transition. 

Here, seen firstthrough a roadside 
copse, is famous Tweed river, curv- 
ing brightly round its wooded hills. 
Though far from filling its winter 
channel, it is even nowa dignified 
stream, and the ferryman has to 
pull strongly against its clear and 
rapid current. Under large ash 
trees and by flowery cottages I 
push up the bank, and along a bit 
of road to Dryburgh. Paying four- 
pence at the gate (all ‘sent up 
to London’), and passing down 
a trim shady lane, I find myself 
among the beautiful fragments 
of the Abbey, Gothic arches, pil- 
lars, windows, cloisters, passages, 
a widely-scattered ruin, tufted with 
ivy and grasses, ferns and flowers, 
carpeted with greensward, sha- 
dowed with stately trees, surrounded 
by lawns and woods. In one corner 
grew a regiment of tall campanule 
with pale purple bells. On a frag- 
ment of hoary stonework hung a 
rich new bunch of honeysuckle- 
blooms, fragrant coral and amber. 
In an aisle which still retains its 
groined roof, behind heavy iron 
rails, are several ponderous modern 


. tombs—those of ‘Sir Walter Scott, 


Baronet, of Abbotsford,’ of his 
wife, of his eldest son. Here also 
lie the bones of Lockhart, his son- 
in-law and biographer. An old 
man was leaning close by, perhaps 
not hopeless of donations. He had 
been at Sir Walter’s funeral—I 
think he said he was the sexton; 
but what with the swarm of ex- 
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cursionists, the policeman in attend- 
ance, the pompous look of the 
tombs with their jealous iron rail- 
ing, I was out of tune and felt 
little. 

Recrossing the ferry, and leaving 
the crowd to fight for their omni- 
buses again, Iw valked back alone to 
Melrose, enjoying the summer day, 
hot though it was, the banks and 
hedgerows full of harebells and mea- 
dowsweet, and the rest now and 
again in shadow ofagrove. Passing 
through the town for Abbotsford, 
by a suburb of neat little villas, I 


came to a green, and a church of 


the regular, stodgy Presbyterian 
architecture of the last generation 
or two, and considered with amaze- 
ment how Melrose Abbey and 
Dryburgh, and this building, could 
have proceeded out of the same 
general human mind. Then I struck 
«a most delightful high path by the 
Tweed, showing, through a tangle 
of bushes and wild flowers, the 
broad silvery river below, anglers 
plying their craft, boys bathing, 
but after half-a-mile or so leading 
out again to the dusty road, and a 
huge new stuccoed “Hydropathic 
Establishment, erected by a Com- 
pany (limited). A couple of miles 
through rather bare and ugly fields, 
with rough hills on the left, and 1 
arrive at a tall hedge and some 
good trees—the entrance to A bbots- 
ford. The place is kept in very 
trim order—lawns and shrubberies, 
flower-garden and kitchen-garden. 
In niches in the wall a large 
back green or courtyard are ranged 
various old bits of carved stone and 
fragments of statuary. In the 
house, well-mannered servants, one 
to each room, showed the visitors in 
parties of about ten at a time 
through the hall (hung with arms 
and curiosities, and lighted through 
garish coloured windows), the 
dining-room, library, and study. 
This last interested me most: the 
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books; the heavy desk and easy 
chair; the little staircase and inner 
balcony by which the good man 
used to pass freely from and to his 
bedroom; the little closet where 
were kept his outdoor green coat, 
stout shoes, broad hat, and walking 
stick (I failed to notice these, if 
they were still there), with window 
through which he used to talk with 
Tom Purdieorthegardener (he called 
the little room ‘Speak a bit ’)—all 
these seemed familiar. I managed 
to linger a moment or two alone, and 
felt almost as if I too had once on 
a time been guest of that most 
hospitable and amiable of men— 
had heard his hearty Scottish 
accents, seen the friendly twinkle 
of his eyes, and felt the grasp of his 
trusty right hand. If tears came 
into my eyes, it was in thinking of 
Scott as a man, not as a writer. 

The north terraceshows the Tweed 
curving round a broad meadow, 
skirted with the plantations in which 
Sir Walter took so great an interest 
and pride. But what had been 
the Laird’s feelings could he have 
foreseen these two huge mansions, as 
big, if not bigger than Abbotsford 
itself, which now from the opposite 
bank stare defiantly into the Scott 
domain, the private houses of two 
rich manufacturers, in whose ears 
the very word ‘Tweed’ means a 
species of woollen cloth? Truly, 
vain in every sense was his adding 
‘ field to field.’ 

A certain remark of Lockhart’s! 
seems to me to involve serious 
misconceptions. He is praising 
Scott’s ‘capacity for practical 
dealing and rule among men,’ and 
his immense _ business activity : 
‘Compared to him, all the rest of 
the poet species that I have chanced 
to observe nearly—with but one 
glorious exception [Goethe ?]— 
have seemed to me to do little 
more than sleep through their lives, 
and at best to fill the sum with 


' Life of Sir Walter Scott (royal 8vo. ed. 1844), p. 48. 
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dreams.’ Now, surely, one of ‘ the 
poet species’ is to be judged by his 
poetry ? Unbusiness-like Burns, 
dawdling Campbell, lethargic Cole- 
ridge, havejleft us finer poetic 
work than any of Scott’s. More- 
over, after acknowledging a man’s 
energy and industry, it remains 
to be enquired what the results 
are. Scott’s series of business 
transactions brought him into a 
most lamentable position. The par- 
ticular occasion which calls forth 
Lockhart’s eulogium is—the visit 
of George IV. to Edinburgh, and 
all the histrionic Highlander doings 
connected with it, of which Scott 
was the mainspring 

Abbotsford has been called ‘ an 
architectural romance,’ and such no 
doubt was the planner’s intention ; 
but the carrying out has not been 
successful. It is useless to criticise 
details—enough to say, that the 
architectural and decorative taste 
displayed in it are decidedly of no 
very high order. 

Returning through the gardens 
on my way out, I happened to pass 
near a pump, at which a young lady 
of nineteen years or so was giving 
water in a cup to two bright little 
gitls with long black hair, whom I 
had seen chasing hoops over the 
lawn, It was Sir Walter’s great- 
granddaughter. Lockhart, her 
grandfather, a man of striking 
physique, had a dark complexion, 
regular, somewhat aquiline features, 
was every way unlike Scott; yet in 
this young lady Nature has gone 
back to the type of Sir Walter. 
The fact interested me much, and I 
trust there is no harm in noting it 
in print. 


Besides the Castle and Holyrood, 
which are the alpha and omega of 
the Old Town, I visited all or most of 
the Edinburgh lions,—George He- 
riot’s school for one (the word ‘ hos- 
pital’ here and elsewhere has grown 
to be a misnomer), a building of 
which the smooth hard stone, finely 
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cut and joined, gives a pleasure in 
itself, raised to satisfaction by the 
noble Renaissance style, at once rich 
and simple, aud harmoniously united 
to a piece of Gothic in the chapel of 
the south front. Some of the boys 
were at play on the green lawn, 
which slopes down to the backs of 
the Grassmarket houses and many 
a frowsy alley, where, but for 
George Heriot’s good thought, lang 
syne, they too might now be grow- 
ing up in filth and ignorance. One 
hundred and eighty boys, orphans 
or indigent, and sons of ‘ freemen’ 
in Edinburgh, are fed and clothed, 
taught and cared for, in this pious 
palace. The bedrooms, and other 
parts which I saw, looked the per- 
fection of order and plain comfort, 
and the porter and housekeeper in 
appearance and manners were ex- 
emplary officials. Of the most 
promising boys a few, perhaps one 
or two in a year, pass up to col- 
lege, and if their success continue, 
issue forth to the battle of life clad 
in due armour and weapons of Uni- 
versity graduateship. There is very 
seldom an expulsion from the Hos- 
pital, says the intelligent old porter 
(whose Scottish accent, too, sounds 
perfectly fit and pleasant) —‘ I mind 
but ane lately, and that’s years 
syne. He was a vera clever lad, 
tee, but wild—wild.’ 

Thinking over the chances of this 
wild clever boy, whose nameless 
shadow has come flitting across 
the field of my brain, I pass from 
Heriot’s ground through a wicket 
in the wall, and find myself in 
Greyfriars Churchyard, an old and 
notable, burial-place, once the gar- 
den of the monastery, now hemmed 
round with backs of houses. Wan- 
dering among grass and grave- 
stones, I came to the inscription 
for George Buchanan, ‘ best Latin 
poet that modern Europe has pro- 
duced.’ But sweeter (I thought), 
fresher, and more valuable than all 
modern Latin poems put together 
is that most delightful pastoral The 
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Gentle Shepherd; and here, look, a 
slab, set in the side-wall of the new 
church, bears the name of Allan 
Ramsay, and a quatrain signed 
Burns, which I cannot now recall, 
but it includes a line from Gray’s 
Elegy. An old man who was mow- 
ing the grass told me—with an in- 
terest in the matter (it was not pe- 
cuniary) which it would be hard to 
find in England—that Allan’s grave 
was not near the slab, but he could 
show me where it was—under that 
birch tree—his and his wife’s. ‘ The 
varse is Burns’s,’ he added. ‘ All 
but one line,’ said I. ‘ Ay ay, ye’re 
richt, that’s Gray.’ His manners 
were at once respectful and inde- 
pendent. He at once moved off and 
resumed his mowing. I have often 
thought that the old-fashioned re- 
spectable Scottish working people 
both of town and country are su- 
perior to the same class anywhere 
else. But I doubt the new genera- 
tion has not improved on the old 
school. 


Why has there never been a sex- 


ton-poet? I daresay Hamlet has 
given the true reason. 

Against the oldest looking part 
of the churchyard wall (a fragment, 
is it not? of the ancient city wall) is 
an upright monument,—‘ From May 
27th, 1661, that the Most Noble Mar- 
quis of Argyle was beheaded, to the 
17th of February, 1688, that James 
Renwick suffered ; were one way or 
other Murdered and Destroyed for 
the same Cause, about Eighteen 
Thousand, of whom were execute 
at Edinburgh about an hundred of 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Ministers, 
and Others, noble martyrs for Jesus 
Christ. The most of them lie here.’ 
But, surely, by far the greater 
number owed their fate to politics 
rather than religion. The old Grey- 
friars Church, built 1612, was burnt 
down in 1845, and the present 
building is in no way notable. 

John Knox’s house (provided for 
him about 1560 as minister of 
Edinburgh, and in which he lived 
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some twelve years) I failed not to 
enter, mounting to the first floor 
by the old outside stair, which, like 
the countless other stairs of the 
High Street, swarmed with dirty 
barefooted children. The rooms, 
albeit restored and painted up, re- 
tain a veritably quaint aspect in 
their low ceilings, dark panels, and 
latticed windows. Here is the pro- 
jecting little room which the Town 
Council built for the stern preacher, 
for a study, with an oak-chair in it 
vouched for as his. From this win- 
dow in another room he used to 
preach to the crowd in the High 
Street. Hereabouts he sat when 
the bullet intended for his head 
went through the brass candlestick. 
Outside, on the corner of the gable 
is carved a sun issuing from clouds, 
and bearing on his disk OEO%, 
Deus, Gop, at which a bearded man 
points with his right hand, while he 
holds a book in his left. This per- 
haps has been added since Knox's 
time, but not so the inscription that 
runs along the wall :— 


AND . YI.’ 
. SELF. 


LVFE . GOD. ABUFE . AL. 
NYCHTBOUR . AS . YI 


Under this is the window of a 
tobacconist’s shop which occupies 
the ground-floor, with theatre and 
music-hall bills displayed among the 
pipes and ‘ birds-eye.’ At the coun- 
ter they serve you with a cigar, or 
with a ticket, price sixpence, to see 
John Knox’s rooms. 

The cemetery in which his body 
was laid is now Parliament Square, 
where you will find ‘I. K. 1572 ’ ent 
on a slab in the pavement, just 
behind the horse’s tail of a leaden 
equestrian statue (the horse in the 
act of performing a curious dancing 
step), with a long inscription on the 
pedestal, beginning ‘Augustissimo, 
magnificentissimo, Carolo Secundo.’ 

At Geneva, one Sunday evening, 
I went to look at Calvin’s grave, 
and found the citizens thronging 
into the doors of an Opera House 
hard by. In this old street in 
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which Knox lived, preached, and 
has found a grave, folk do not go 
to theatres on Sunday; but on 
Saturday night, and not that night 
only, a drunken, blasphemous, vi- 
cious, shameless multitude swarm 
in the main thoroughfare and up 
every stinking court and ‘ wynd,’ 
and on every foul common-stair, 
and through every stifling hole and 
passage of the huge old frowsy gray 
houses, crammed with filth and 
disease, crawling with every kind 
of vermin, of which the human is 
only the largest. The public-houses 
close at eleven, but the people drink 
hard up to the honr, and then take 
out whiskey in bottles. The disso- 
Inte women in the streets are less 
audacious than in London, and not 
on such easy terms with the police : 
their being out without lawful busi- 
ness after ten is ground enough for 
an arrest. Still they are very nu- 
merous. 

It is no easy matter to reform 
mankind, 

The right way, it would seem, 
has not yet been discovered. 


I saw the National Gallery of 
Scotland, a pleasant suite of rooms, 
containing several noble pictures of 
the Venetian school; a fine Gains- 
borough (the Honourable Mrs. 
Graham), a noteworthy ‘ Madame 
Pompadour’ by Boucher, and other 
interesting portraits; but what I 
really learnt there was to appreciate 
the genius of ‘ Thomson of Dudding- 
stone.’ There are eight of his land- 
scapes in the gallery combining a 
highly cultivated artistic breadth 
and richness with a delicate and 
reverential regard for natural truth ; 
‘Aberlady Bay’ (No. 537) being 
perhaps the best of all. John 
Thomson was born in the Manse of 
Dailly, Ayrshire, September 1, 1778, 
succeeded his father as minister 
there, in 1805 was presented to the 
parish of Duddingstone near Edin- 
burgh, and died there October 20, 
1840. He painted a large number of 
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pictures. He is described as of very 
kindly disposition, with good scholar- 
ship, and also a fine taste for music. 

The most popular pictures in the 
gallery seem unquestionably to be 
two, by Sir Noel Paton, purporting 
to represent scenes from the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, very elabo- 
rate, clean and pretty in execution. 
They contain a crowd of naked 
figures, which, if they were not 
called ‘fairies’ and presented under 
the shield of Shakespeare’s autho- 
rity, would certainly be thought 
rather queer in their attitudes and 
goings on. 

This reminds me of a walk I had 
in the Sculpture Gallery (over the 
Antiquarian Museum) on a day 
when it was open free to'the public, 
and of the astonished looks of two 
young women, evidently fresh from 
the country, as they marched down 
the central lane between two double 
rows of life-size casts from the 
antique—Ajaxes, Antinouses, and 
the rest of them. Inthe same place 
I heard a rough fellow say to his 
comrade, as they stood before a 
gigantic statue of Neptune, ‘ There 
wur nivir amon as muckle as yon!’ 
So practical in its views of art is the 
uncultivated mind. 

I rambled to several interesting 
places near Edinburgh,—to the wild 
sheep-walks that so strangely rise 
hard by—one might almost say 
among—the crowded city streets : 
to the grim gray seaport of Leith, 
and, crossing the Forth, watched 
that striking prospect of the min- 
gled towers and mountains of the 
Metropolis of the North; to Ros- 
lyn Chapel (an hour’s drive away 
through the stone-fenced barley- 
fields), fine-wrought gem of Gothic 
carving, looking down its grassy 
slope upon the glen where Eske 
brawls among rocks and high- 
piled trees, and the shadowy path 
leads to Hawthornden (whose guest 
was Ben), standing solid on its ver- 
durous precipice, while high around 
rise the valley-woods. I wandered 
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out to Morningside, name of pleasant 
promise, a well-to-do suburb looking 
to the green slopes of the Pentlands. 
But, alas! when I got there I found 
myself in a network of high gray 
stone walls. ‘ Lover’s Lane’ has a 
cemetery wall on one side and a 
garden wall topt with broken glass 
on the other, each ten feet high. 
At the lower end comes one pretty 
peep of the green Pentlands across 
a meadowy vale, and they would 
have been visible all along the 
lower road but for the endless stone 
walls of ‘Canaan Park,’ ‘Eden Her- 
mitage,’” ‘Harmony Honse,’ and 
other mansions. The ‘Jordan’ 
burn flows through the valley. 
‘These’ (as Mr. Pecksniff said, in 
reference to his daughters) ‘are not 
unholy names, I believe.’ But they 
seemed true Calvinistic paradises, 
within their high and harsh walls of 
gray stone, length after length, and 
no glimpse even at the gates, which 
all kept tight their wooden lips. 

I solaced myself by making a 
childish rhyme— 


All tall wall, dreary weary way! 
Harsh, grim, gray, dreary weary wall! 


And it applies to most of the 
Edinburgh suburbs. Stone is so 
plentiful that people build eight- 
foot walls round their cabbage-gar- 
dens and turnip-fields. One gets 
sick of the harsh gray stone. Be- 
yond Dean Bridge I came on the 
still quaint up-and-down red-roofed 
village of the millers, with the much- 
polluted ‘Water of Leith’ flowing 
through it; and wandered through 
Dean Cemetery on the hill above, 
where among the multitude of tombs 
are those of Jeffrey and Professor 
Wilson, once— but hardly now— 
names to conjure with. 

How the important business of 
eating and drinking is carried on 
in Scotland as distinguished from 
other parts of the United Kingdom 
is a not, uninteresting topic, but I 
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have no room to handle it. Let 
me merely recall a pleasant hour 
in an old tavern, yclept ‘John’s,’ 
in a huge old gray courtyard off the 
High Street, close to Parliament 
House, a house of long passages, 
low ceilings, heavy sashed windows, 
good meat, excellent toddy, once 
the lawyers’ great house of call, 
and retaining a certain grave and 
learned aspect. I sat at the open 
window supping my toddy. The 
bit of evening air above the tall 
housetops was for the time smoke- 
less, and the shrill swifts darted to 
and fro in it. Far down in the 
courtyard was a noise of children 
at play, merry too, though doubt- 
less dirty and barefooted. I was 
reminded of an old house of my 
childhood far away from Scotland, 
and of the Waverley Novels read 
aloud by my aunt to a delighted 
fireside audience, nothing critical. 
What dreams I had then of the 
Canongate, and the Heart of Mid- 
lothian, and Holyrood, peopled with 
the great Romancer’s men and 
women! And of true historic me- 
mories also how brimful is this 
wonderful old city around me! 

Methinks, having had my toes 
trodden on, I may have spoken 
hard things. Where after all is 
there such another city? Do I not 
enjoy Scotch dialect, Scotch songs, 
Scotch music (even the bagpipes 
sometimes), Scotch toddy P—and so 
I sallied forth in a kindly humour. 

But near George the Fourth’s 
Bridge a whiff entered my nostrils 
of no Arabian odour; suddenly a 
terrific yell rang through the steam- 
fiend-haunted valley, and at the 
same time Calton Hill hove in sight 
with its crowd of architectural cu- 
riosities. 

Far’ ye weel, Auld ‘Reekie, says 
I (speaking, I dare say, very indif- 
ferent Scotch)—I’m aff to the 
Hielands the morn’s mornin’, and 
gude be wi’ ye! 
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RISH questions are still among 
those which most occupy the 
British political mind. They are the 
questions, too, which every British 
Government finds it most difficult to 
solve. Even the present Govern- 
ment with all its manifold advan- 
tages finds itself very disagreeably 
perplexed when it has to legislate 
for Mr. John Martin’s country. 
The present Government has a large 
majority in the House of Commons 
to supply it with votes and cheers ; 
it possesses men of working faculty 
and of eloquence; it has a very 
speedy if not very scientific method 
of cutting political knots where their 
disentanglement is difficult. And 
yet, after all, its legislation for Ire- 
land turns out to be timorous in 
progress and incomplete in issue. 
The solution of the Irish Church 
Question was not undertaken till it 
was seen to be the most facile means 
of reuniting the Liberal party, and 
now that the Irish Church Question 
has been solved the solution cannot 
be considered to have brought con- 
tentment to the Irish mind. The 
Irish Land Act was supremely cre- 
ditable both to the skill and to the 
intelligence of the Prime Minister ; 
yet the weight of it falls less on those 
representatives of Protestant ascen- 
dency at whom it was aimed than 
on the native’ landjobbers: and 
Hibernian hearts have not been 
much affected nor much composed 
hy the right honourable gentle- 
man’s labours. Irish public parks 
give much more trouble than Eng- 
lish public parks. The police of 
Dublin do not entertain the same 
ideas of duty that are held by 
their blue brethren of London. 
And, if one is to believe the state- 
ments of the Irish newspapers 
with regard to Irish telegraphy, it 
would appear that in Ireland even 
‘the electric fluid’ gets somewhat 
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nationalised, and becomes as a con- 
sequence somewhat intractable. 

But of all the Irish questions with 
which the British Parliament could 
have to deal—which have come, or 
which are to come, to show up 
Saxon shortcomings—the question 
of Irish University Education is by 
many degrees the hardest to settle. 
The proper settlement of it—that 
settlement which reason calls for— 
is not very difficult to find. The 
probable settlement of it—that set- 
tlement which party exigencies are 
likely to necessitate—is also not 
very much involved in mystery. 
Cardinal Cullen is reported to anti- 
cipate that his views will inspire 
the Cabinet in Downing Street as 
they formerly inspired the Council 
in the Vatican. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, though in a manner charac- 
teristically oracular, has given of 
late much ground for thinking that 
his Eminence will not in the end 
be disappointed. The Premier of 
course expects assistance in return. 
And very probably it has been pro- 
mised to him—with a mental reser- 
vation. The Cardinal will give no 
present encouragement to the agi- 
tation for Home Rule. He will even, 
through his henchman, the classical 
MacSwiney, give it a public rebuff. 
And then, as a matter of strict reli- 
gious obligation, the ‘ sanctimonious 
eloquence’ which worked the down- 
fall of an endowed Irish Protestant 
Church, will work for the establish- 
ment of an Irish Catholic Univer- 
sity. The Maynooth grant in per- 
haps threefold its original magni- 
tude, and of course with a new and 
not offensive name, will be restored 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and added to the 350,000]. May- 
nooth compensation, will be a very 
handsome sum wherewith to carry 
out Irish ideas. Cardinal Cullen, if 
he be not gone to the Papal Chair 
LL 
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or to "glory, will have fulfilled his 
mission of Cullenisation, and will be 
content, if the powers will it, to 
depart in peace. He will have done 
a great deal for that barque of Peter 
which, in the Cardinal’s pastorals, 
gets somehow into rhetorical diffi- 
culties on Peter’s rock. The Ca- 
tholic Irish University which Pius 
IX. obligingly decreed to be neces- 
sary for Ireland will have been at 
last established. The Catholic Irish 
youth will be saints after the man- 
ner of his Eminence, and scholars 
after the manner of Bartholomew 
Woodlock. The good old times, 
the golden age of clerical supre- 
macy and lay submission, will be 
restored. There will be a second 
great clearing out of all the vipers, 
and the lambs will be so well 
guarded that the wolves will give 
up their trade in despair. 

Now, before that happy consum- 
mation has been attained, it may 
not be quite amiss to forecast a few 
of its certain consequences. The 
present writer has no pretension to 
any gift of prophecy, whether in the 
matter of Popes like St. Malachy, 
or in the matter of politics like St. 
Columbkille. But he happens to 
know what many wise men antici- 
pate if a Catholic University be 
established and endowed in Ireland. 
It is their opinion rather than his 
own that he proposes to state in the 
present paper. But the subject is 
a very large one, and the space he 
can claim in Fraser very limited. 
For the present, therefore, he will 
attempt only one thing. He will 
state briefly and sketchily what 
kind of education an Irish Roman 
Catholic University would probably 
give should the Gladstone-Cullen 
coalition turn out successful. 

And, in the outset, it is well, for 
clearness’ sake, to put down simply 
what an Irish Catholic University 
means. I may profit here by the 
anti-federalism speech of Alderman 
MacSwiney. That person’s ante- 
cedents indeed have fitted him 
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rather for a draper’s counter than 
for a place at the board of a Council 
on Education ; but yet, as the faith- 
ful retailer of the Cardinal's political 
wares, as well as one who in the fu- 
ture may occasionally be consulted 
by the University heads on the stuff 
most suitable for the students’ sow- 
tanes, his statements on the present 
matter are of very great value. The 
Catholic hierarchy, he says, mean- 
ing thereby, somewhat incorrectly, 
the bishops alone, are the natural 
guardians of Irish Catholic educa- 
tion. That, therefore, is the first 
point. The University would be 
under the supreme exclusive con- 
trol of the Roman Catholic bishops 
of Ireland. These would appoint 
the professors who were to teach, 
and the books which were to 
be studied. The University rule 
for the government of young lay 
gentlemen would be the creation 
of old ecclesiastics, most of whom 
would know as much about the 
higher lay society as do the aborigi- 
nals of Connemara. The rector and 
deans, as well as the professors of 
the University, would be appointed 
by the bishops alone, and would be 
selected very frequently (in the 
case of the rector and deans per- 
haps invariably) from among the 
Roman Catholic priests. The stu- 
dents would be supplied from Ro- 
man Catholic seminaries, which 
seminaries themselves would be 
mainly clerical and conducted ex- 
clusively by Roman Catholic clerics. 
The honours, emoluments, offices, 
free places of the University would 
be altogether at the disposal, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of sacerdotal 
hands. Every soul in the Univer- 
sity would be a Roman Catholic, 
and every student in it would be 
an Irishman. ; 

When I say that the students ot 
the University would be all Irish, I 
must guard against a possible muis- 
conception. I do not mean that 
from the projected Irish Catholic 
University foreigners would be 
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formally excluded. I mean that, as 
a matter of fact, no foreigners would 
come for education there. There 
would be no return of the far-off 
days to which Irish enthusiasts are 
so fond of referring, when the 
schools of Ireland were attended by 
students from every part of Europe. 
It was one of those happy accidents 
which occur sometimes in the life 
of a nation, that Ireland, ten or 
twelve centuries ago, became fa- 
mous as an Island of Scholars. But 
that was brought about by a variety 
of causes, no one of which has a 
present existence. One cause only 
requires mention here—there was 
no Ultramontanism nor intellectual 
slavery in those far-off days. 

Now, it being clearly understood 
that an Irish Catholic University 
would be, in all its departments, 
utterly and completely under Roman 
episcopal control, there arises at 
once a main supreme reason (not 
generally noted) why such a Uni- 
versity should not be permitted. 
No University should be permitted 
which does not attain that principal 
purpose for which in modern times 
Universities are required at all. The 
principal purpose of a University 
is to make youths, from being 
narrow, provincial-minded boys, into 
wide, world-thoughted men. But 
the first condition of mental man- 
hood is mental courage. Every 
one who wishes to be no mental 
parasite must learn to stand up, and 
insist upon being allowed to stand 
up for himself. He must ‘ fight his 
doubts, and gather strength.’ But 
it is the whole tendency of the 
Catholic system to teach and insist 
upon the exact opposite. It is a 
doctrine of Roman Catholics, that 
even a doubt about one of their 
dogmas is a serious deadly sin of 
heresy. It is another Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, that to put oneself in 
danger of committing sin is itself 
sinful. Now, I shall not insist upon 


the principle, defended, however, by 
the greatest of men, that all real 
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belief must begin in doubting. But 
I shall insist on this fact, known to 
us by the recorded experiences of 
splendid men still living, that there 
comes a time in each Christian 
thinker’s career when he cannot 
help doubting about all or some of 
these great dogmas that go under 
the name of Revealed Christianity. 
The present writer has no desire to 
insinuate that these dogmas are un- 
true. But their truth is not always 
apparent. They are oftentimesso con- 
tradicted in appearance by verified 
truth, that their falsehood becomes at 
least extremely probable. In such a 
case a candid thinker must doubt 
about them, and no such doubt is 
allowed by the Catholic system. Nor 
is there much utility in replying, as 
Catholic writers would probably 
reply, that the Catholic student has 
in such a case a safeguard against 
scepticism, that is to say, the in- 
fallible authority of his Church or 
Pope. That same infallible au- 
thority must have its infallibility 
shown by sufficient evidence. But 
in the first place such evidence is 
not easily discovered even by Roman 
Catholics; and in the second place, 
even if such evidence were fortu- 
nately found, it will at once be 
balanced by the primé facie con- 
clusive evidence on the other side, 
namely, that an authority cannot 
be infallible which teaches a dogma 
contradictory of the express teach- 
ing of reason. Doubt must follow. 
The Catholic system does not allow 
it. 

Now, the practical consequences 
of such a system in a University are 
simply ruinous to all intellectual 
progress. It would produce a per- 
fect slavery and paralysis of reason 
precisely in those regions of thought 
where most freedom and most 
strength are required. In the pro- 
jected University there would be a 
return of those dreary days when 
Papal believers in Aristotle gave us 
that interesting doctrine of the 
Stagyrite about the animation of 
LL2 
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the human foetus, and when epi- 
scopal believers in Ptolemy (exer- 
cising doubtless their atoms of 
infallibility) perverted Scripture to 
make the earth stand still. Such 
books as the books of Mr. Darwin 
would be banned and burned; happy 
is it for the author himself that he 
did not struggle into existence four 


hundred years sooner ; the logic of 


Mill and the metaphysic of Pro- 
fessor Bain would be unclean and 
unholy. The earnest, honest stu- 
dent would find his position simply 
unbearable. He would have to 
select between giving up his pur- 
suit of science and giving up his 
religious system. He would be ex- 
pected to give a full assent where 
partial assent, or no assent at all, 
was solely what the evidence justified 
him in giving. He would be obliged, 
by his confessor when he went to 
confession, by his religious system 
at all times, to shun those authors 
who had ventured beyond the plati- 
tudes of Woodlock and Co. One 
of two things he would probably 
do. He might pretend belief while 
really doubting; or, if his super- 
natural ‘faith’ and his natural 
cowardice overcame his affection 
for truth, he might give up his 
enquiries completely. 

On no other condition would the 
Roman system give him quarter. 
The Roman CatholicChurch insures 
her own perfect unity in faith by 
decreeing that no one who does not 
believe exactly as she believes can 
be one of her members. That is a 
very easy process. She has a pro- 
cess equally facile for-retaining her 
own perfect Catholicity. Once she 
catches a man, she frightens him 
from trying ever to get away, tell- 
ing him that if he ever dares even 
to doubt about one of her dogmas, 
his doom is sealed. And knowledge 
she finds is sometimes dangerous to 
perfect faith in her dogmas. She 
secures her children against such 
dangerous knowledge by putting it 
completely out of their reach. She 
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has learned a lesson from the pro- 
ceedings in Paradise. She therefore 
not only forbids the eating of the 
apple, but she does as much as she 
can to let nobody see it. She will 
answer Darwin by anathema, and 
will treat Stuart Mill to a place in 
a syllabus. And for all her children, 
old and young, she will have per- 
petually prepared an extensive stock 
of Papal pap and Lenten lactentia. 
If the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland are to be the directors of 
the proposed Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, if all its education is to be 
dependent on them, it is only fair to 
demand that the Roman Catholic 
bishops be, first of all, educated 
themselves. They are to preside 
over the University in all its depart- 
ments of literature, science, and art. 
They are to select the teachers, and 
to select the books; the whole 
mental and moral training of the 
students is to be under their direc- 
tion. We have, therefore, a fair 
right to demand that they be, as a 
body, educated men—men of cul- 
ture, men who are competent to 
decide upon the best system of 
liberal education for the respectable 
youth of Ireland. But are they 
so? Are they likely to be so? 
No one who knows them as they 
are at present, no one who knows 
how they will be selected in the 
future, can give these questions any 
answer but a direct negative. His 
Lordship was, till within the last few 
years, a parish priest, and for years 
before, he was but a poor hard- 
working curate, who had neither 
time nor opportunity for liberal 
studies. His early education con- 
sisted chiefly in what Maynooth 
supplies; and his Lordship, with 
a past of that character, is very 
unlikely to turn out an intelli- 
gent guide in the matter of Uni- 
versity education. He may be 2 
person of creditable sanctity, but he 
must be a person of common ideas. 
He may be a person of marvellous 
zeal, but his zeal is not a zeal ac- 
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cording to knowledge. He may be 
competent to make men saints, but 
he is scarcely competent to make 
men scholars. I have no wish to 
deny that a few of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops are men of some 
cultivation. About three of them 
are, perhaps, of that class—their 
Lordships of Cashel, and Kerry, and 
Cloyne. But, omitting these three, 
the Irish Roman Catholic bishops, 
no matter what else they are, are 
not educated men ; and when these 
three pass away, men of their stamp 
are not likely to succeed to their 
sees. The bishops of the future 
will probably be selected as their 
brother bishops have been selected 
during the past few years. They 
will be distinguished by anything 
at all but scholarship or culture of 
mind. Their best recommendation 
at Rome will be the sleek servility of 
the Bishop of Ardagh, or the alms- 
collecting faculty of the Bishop of 
Clogher. Against men of that 
character, even Dr. Murray of May- 
nooth may compete in vain. 

But the shortcomings of the 
episcopacy become more seriously 
worthy of consideration when we 
reflect what in the proposed Univer- 
sity the bishops would have it in 
their province to do. Take two of 
the most important matters which 
they would be left to manage. In 
the first place would rest with them 
the selection or sanction of all the 
books to be read by the students. 
There is not much difficulty in 
seeing what class of books the 
bishops would allow the alumni 
to read. The Holy Office of the 
Index would have its branch office 
opened in Dublin. Any book of 
science not so framed as to sup- 
port Catholic dogma would be for- 
bidden fruit. Any book of history 
which ventured to tell the truth 
about the Church that burned Huss, 
and that wanted only a chance to 
burn Luther, would be under ana- 
thema. And the lectures of the 
professors would be modified in a 
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similar way. Each teacher would 
write and speak with a salutary 
vision of episcopal vengeance always 
before his eyes. And, besides, their 
own views would make them careful 
to say nothing startling, and to ignore 
the graver difficulties that raised 
doubts of their teaching. To say 
anything about difficulties might 
expose their students to religious 
doubt. That is what the professors 
would never do. They would be 
too pions to be so wanting in 
charity. 

For, in the second place, the ap- 
pointment of the heads and pro- 
fessors of the University would be 
completely in episcopal hands. 
And it is easy seeing what stan- 
dard of selection the bishops would 
follow. It is very well known 
what standard they follow already 
in their flourishing establishment 
on Stephen’s Green. There would 
be in the projected University very 
little attention paid to the profes- 
sor’s intellectual eminence, but 
great attention paid to his perfec- 
tion in the virtues of obedience 
and self-denial. Testimonies to his 
previous academical distinction the 
candidate for a professorship would 
find comparatively valueless, while 
the recommendation of a parish 
priest would not fail to have its 
weight. He would have to rely less 
on hischaracter asascholarand more 
on his characterasasaint. Let bim 
frequent the sacraments, reverence 
the clergy, contribute generously 
to the Papal pennies, bestow occa- 
sional patronage on oratorios and ba- 
zaars, write a street-ballad against 
the Soupers or a confirmation of 
some tale in the ‘Glories of Mary,’ 
best of all exhibit a_ religious 
willingness to lick the dust from 
episcopal shoes, and his success 
is sure. But if he be fool enough 
to rely solely on his genius and 
learning he will soon be made aware 
of his folly. Either he will not 
get the professorship, or, if he get 
it, he will be unable to hold it long 
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without conscious dishonour. New- 
mans would be hampered and 
thrust aside to have their places 
filled by people like the amiable and 
pious Woodlock. Renoufs would 
be obliged to take their departure 
to be succeeded by men whose slen- 
der abilities gave them a reason for 
being sufficiently tractable. It 
would be in the endowed Catholic 
University of Cardinal Cullen as it 
has been in that other supported 
by the people’s involuntary sub- 
scriptions. A perfect obedience to 
the bishops in all their ways would 
be a necessity for every professor. 
But such obedience could be given 
by only two classes of men—by 
men of the same intellectual cha- 
racter as the bishops themselves, 
and by men who aspired to epi- 
scopal sanction in order that they 
might attain to the profits of epi- 
scopal patronage. And so the pro- 
fessors would invariably be either 
very hypocritical or very incom- 
petent. 

And here arises another serious 
objection against the projected Uni- 
versity, which objection deserves to 
be very particularly considered both 
by the British Government and by 
Irish Roman Catholics themselves. 
It is not for the interests of either 
that the Irish Catholic youth should 
have their native honesty either cor- 
rupted or destroyed. But an Irish 
Catholic University would have a 
very strong tendency to do both 
one and the other. For the very 
same principle which would deter- 
mine professorial appointments 
would determine also the entire 
University system. It would be a 
system of clerical domination end- 
ing as a necessity in lay hypocrisy. 
The demoralisation begun in the 
Roman Catholic seminaries (where 
boys are trained on a sort of 
reformatory system, and learn to 
mask their character much as if 
they were brought up in a gaol) 
would be continued and completed 
in the Roman Catholic University. 
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The professors would be hypocrites 
often; the students would be 
tempted to be hypocrites always. 
The spoken lie of the lip or the 
acted lie of the life would be found, 
even by the cleverest, the most 
successful means of advancement. 
Belief in what no one can believe, 
respect for what no man can rever- 
ence, would be necessities of Univer- 
sity life. Absence from a novena 
might cost a man his degree; a 
man might be.plucked for an error 
in genuflexion. And thus the stu- 
dent of the new Irish University, in- 
stead of growing up in strength 
and freedom to an upright natural 
manhood, would find himself at 
every turn shutting his mind from 
light and blackening his soul with 
lies. 

Nor is all this matter of mere 
speculation. It is known from ex- 
perience. We may appeal for con- 
firmation of our statements to any 
one acquainted with the working 
of the present Irish Catholic Uni- 
versity. There is not, perhaps, in 
Europe a more gifted or more 
open-souled body of students than 
the medical students of that es- 
tablishment. That is to say, they 
are so naturally. But yet in try- 
ing to get along in their profession 
they are almost invariably forced 
to employ the most ignoble means. 
They assuredly as a rule despise 
the priests, Fairly or unfairly, 
they regard the priests as an 
uneducated body of men. But 
though they contemn the clergy 
they are very careful to keep their 
contempt concealed from clerical 
eyes. The priests, they know, 
have, even under the present sys- 
tem, a great power in Ireland—the 
power to make or mar a young 
man’s fortune—and have been al- 
ways noted for using their power 
with the utmost eagerness. The 
Catholic medical student knows 
that his success in life depends 
upon his having the help of the 
clergy. And so therefore, despising 
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the priests in his heart, he (ex- 
cept to his chums) speaks about 
them always with a most edifying 
admiration. When he proposes 
himself as candidate for the vacant 
Dispensary of Ballykavanagh there 
is no more loyal child of the Church, 
no greater priest-worshipper than 
he even among those preservers 
of the faith in Ireland, the frieze- 
coated parishioners of rustic parts. 
He adores the Pope. He abomi- 
nates Garibaldi. He has a beauti- 
ful child-like admiration for the 
parish priest of Ballykavanagh. 

He has been dazzled (but he will 
not say this in the presence of the 
P.P.) by the brilliancy of the 
curate’s eloquence. His political 
views are just what the clergy of 
the parish admire. He speaks rap- 
turously of the parish chapel, and 
has noted already a marked su- 
periority in the parish people. 
But when his candidature is over, 
and he has been formally commis- 
sioned to kill, cure, and vaccinate 
the natives of Ballykavanagh, he 
runs up to Dublin, meets his for- 
mer chums, and treats them to a 
supper and a laugh at the clergy. 

The arguments against the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Roman Catholic 
University which I have hitherto 
used, are designed to show that the 
intellectual and moral resultants of 
its system would be peculiarly dis- 
astrous. But man is social and 
political as well as moral andfin- 
tellectual ; and an Irishman is an 
animal specially social and specially 
political. It is therefore well to 
enquire briefly how, in these as- 
pects, Irishmen would be affected 
by the proposed University, the 
more particularly as it is with Irish- 
men in their social and _ political 
aspects that Government has to 
deal. 

_ Now, in the first place,'the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Roman Catholic 
University would be socially most in- 
Jurious to Ireland. It is an old story 
that religious discord among her 
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children has been for the past three 
hundred years the ruin of the Isle of 
Saints. There is no good unselfish 
man who does not wish that discord 
to disappear, who is not ready to 
sacrifice much in order to effect its 
disappearance. But it is as plain 
as almost anything future can be, 
that the University of Dr. Cullen 
would foment and embitter it. 
Let the Irish reader only imagine 
an exclusively Protestant establish- 
ment in College Green, and an ex- 
clusively Catholic University any- 
where ‘convenient,’ and he will at 
once infer an instantaneous return 
of the worst days of religious rows. 
But these rows do not occur at pre- 
sent ? Omitting the fact that when 
the present Catholic University was 
first established, such rows were 
often attempted, the reasons for 
their not occurring just at present 
are exceedingly plain. Trinity Col- 
lege is not an exclusively Protestant 
establishment. The Catholic Uni- 
versity students would soon go over 
to it if their religious directors did 
not prevent them. They heartily 
believe that the movement now 
afoot to remove all religious pre- 
ferences from Trinity College is an 
honest attempt to settle, in the only 
safe and permanent way, a most 
difficult question. And both the men 
of Trinity and the men of Stephen’s 
Green hold the Woodlockian lodg- 
ing-house inthe extremest contempt. 
The former despise it too much to 
meddle with its members ; the latter 
are too much ashamed of it to peril 
their heads in its honour. But 
permit two rival Universities, one 
Catholic and the other Protestant, 
to appear in Ireland; let them stand, 
as we suppose they would stand, 
within fighting distance from one 
another; put them upon an equal 
political footing, and you will have 
the ingenuous youth of Ireland 
divided into two factions, each war- 
ring against the other with the in- 
satiate animosity of the Kilkenny 
cats. The Papists and the Orange- 
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men will be at it, as of old, once 
more. 

But, in the second place, not only 
would an Irish Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity be a sure occasion of the 
intensest social discord, it would be 
politically the grossest of blunders. 
The separation of the sects would 
be only the first step towards 
another separation of a larger and 
more serious kind. In the minds 
of Irish Roman Catholics generally, 
the Protestant is the Saxon and the 
Catholic is the Celt. The separation 
of the sects would lead direct to the 
severance of the countries. Home 
Rule, in an advanced development, 
would be a first principle with the 
rulers of the new University. Even 
Alderman MacSwiney, the accredit- 
ed viceroy of Cardinal Cullen, has no 
hesitation in hinting as much. It is 
only one of the Alderman’s business 
habits that prevents him from even 
at present demanding Repeal. He 
likes to have the first point in his 
programme settled before he goes on 
to the second, and the first point in 
his present programme is the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Roman Catholic 
University. But—the Alderman 
hints it—put the education of the 
Trish Roman Catholic youth into 
the hands of the hierarchy, and you 
may have full assurance that Car- 
dinal Cullen will be as anxious as 
Professor Galbraith for the ineffable 
blessing of Home Rule. Even as 
it is, the bishops and priests are 
giving unmistakable signs of the 
lengths to which they are prepared 
to go. They were gratified with 
the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Protestant Church ; 
they would be more gratified with 
the establishment and endowment 
of the projected University. And 
with the increased influence which 
their University would give them, 
they would sooner or later have to 
get complete satisfaction. They 
would have to be favoured with an 
Irish Parliament. But an Irish Par- 
liament even now, and, a fortiori, 
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after the establishment of an Irish 
Catholic University, would practi- 
cally mean a Parliament of priests. 
And such a Parliament would never 
rest till every vestige of heretic 
Saxon rule had quite disappeared 
from Catholic Ireland. 

And here is suggested a remark 
which might with more propriety 
of method have been made farther 
back, but which is still not without 
a certain natural fitness here. The 
value of historical study, both as 
a means of acquiring political 
knowledge and personal wisdom, 
and as a means of developing the 
higher powers of human _intelli- 
gence, is being everywhere re- 
cognised daily more and more. In 
the new University, as in all Univer- 
sities deserving the name, such 
studies would form a most impor- 
tant part of the educational curricu- 
lum. Proper attention would of 
course be given to the histories of 
those great nations, which, to use 
Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, are as fire- 
pillars in the blackness of the 
past. But the country around 
whose history the minds of the new 
University would most eagerly ga- 
ther, would be undoubtedly Ireland 
herself. And not only naturally, 
but properly so. History is prin- 
cipally valuable as showing a people 
into what possible mistakes they 
are particularly likely to fall. And 
these mistakes are, very obviously, 
the mistakes into which their an- 
cestors fell before. 

Now, the history of Ireland that 
is specially instructive, is her his- 
tory of the past %seven hundred 
years. And that history is really 
the history of her relations with 
England. These relations, it is 
well known, have been in the main 
very unsatisfactory. What it was 
that made them so, is a question 
that cannot be answered here. 
Probably enough there is great 
room for complaint on both sides. 
The stronger nation was often 


rude and the weaker nation was 
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always irritant. But, whatever be 
said, this much at least is certain, 
that Irish dislike of England is a 
dislike, less for the English people 
of the present, than for the English 
Governments of the past. The 
real Irish grievance is a sentimental 
grievance. No matter what policy 
Mr. Gladstone pursues, it will turn 
out eventually an utter failure un- 
less he succeeds in removing from 
the Irish mind the historic hos- 
tility of Celt for Saxon. For 
seven centuries it has been ‘ give 
and take,’ ‘paying back woe for 
woe, giving back blow for blow,’ 
between perfidious Albion and holy 
Ireland. The only hope for the 
future is that this may, when both 
nations know the truth, altogether 
cease ; that when the truth is known 
each nation will see that its cha- 
racter has not been absolutely 
spotless and its conduct has not 
been absolutely wise. To bring 
both nations to a correct self- 
knowledge and to a correct know- 
ledge of each other, is the endea- 
vour of every wise politician on 
both sides of St. George’s Channel. 
And on the part of England much 
has been lately done, and with very 
fruitful results, in that direction. 
English injustice has been admitted 
and to a great extent repaired. 
Irish suffering has been noted and 
acknowledged, and, as far as possi- 
ble, its recurrence has been pre- 
vented. There has been a fair 
attempt on the part of the English 
people to practise the lesson which 
their past has taught them. The 
very best of End@lish minds have 
been advocates in the cause of Ire- 
land. And, if these endeavours of 
the English thinkers and the Eng- 
lish people had not been met by a 
prejudice impregnable to argument, 
and an almost insane repetition of 
the old platitudes about Saxon 
cruelty, the Irish difficulty would 
have been easily solved. Temperance 
and truthfulness in the Irish na- 
tional historians would have made 
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Mr. Gladstone’s measures, not 
cowardly concessions to an implac- 
able mob, but real, effective ‘ mes- 
sages of peace.’ 

But unfortunately the Irish na- 
tional historians have been neither 
temperate nor truthful. They 
write, what they call ‘The History 
of Ireland,’ for the express purpose 
of making England hateful in Irish 
eyes. It is filled with the fury and 
the falsehood of revenge. Every 
standard lie about the Saxon is 
retailed with a triumph whose hate 
might be alarming if its ignorance 
were not so ludicrous. The English 
have beenalways tyrantsand brutes; 
the Irish have been always angels 
and martyrs. The Saxon has been 
always ‘false’ and ‘ bloody ;’ the 
Celt truthful and peace-loving. 
And thus the Irish people, not only 
through national ballads but through 
national histories, are confirmed in 
their boyish beliefs that nothing 
good can come out of England. 

Now, in the projected Irish Ca- 
tholic University, what would be, 
infallibly, the popular reading of 
Irish history? When English 
dealings with Ireland during the 
past seven hundred years came on 
for exposition, what views would 
be advanced for the moral and in- 
tellectual bettering of the Irish 
youth? There is no difficulty in 
seeing what answers these questions 
must receive. The general Irish 
Catholic breast is filled with hatred 
of England and the English. That 
hatred is nowhere so intense as in 
the hearts of the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests. Are we to sup- 
pose that in a University wholly 
under priestly domination Eng- 
land’s part in Irish history would 
get fair play? Are we to suppose 
that in such a University there 
would be an earnest, faithful endea- 
vour to destroy the popular Irish 
hate of England by destroying the 
lies that have given it existence ? 
A much more credulous person 
than Juvenal’s Jew would be re- 
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quired to believe it. No Irishman 
could give it a moment’s assent. 
The Irish history taught in the 
new University would be the his- 
tory taught in the Nation and the 
Weekly News. Any professor who 
ventured upon a good word for 
England would soon find his 
benches empty and his occupation 
gone. Any professor hinting that 
the business of the Irish people is 
to help England in her endeavours 
to repair the past, would be told 


that he had no appreciation of 


Irish character. Any professor ex- 
pressing an opinion that old feuds 
ought to be forgotten and a new 
era of friendly fellow ship between 
England and Ireland allowed to 
open, would be answered by Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan’s national ‘ non pos- 
sumus, it can’t be done.’ The 
popular sentiment is inimical to 
England. Neither the bishops nor 
the priests can afford to oppose the 
popular sentiment. And the Uni- 
versity professor would have to 
take his cue from the bishops and 
the priests. The result need not 
be told. 

And here be ‘it remembered by 
both the Government and Irish 
Roman Catholics why it is that 
both the Pope and the bishops are 
so anxious for the new University. 
Their anxiety does not proceed from 
any very oppressive desire to see 
Irishmen educated. They have 
always borne with a very edifying 
equanimity the ignorance of the 
Irish people. So long as that 
ignorance favoured themselves it 
was regarded by them as verily a 
blessing. Butwithout their episco- 
pal assistance, in some sense despite 
their episcopal opposition, the more 
respectable Irish Catholics have 
come to find out that they have 
minds of their own. And that, for 
the bishops, isa dangerous discovery. 
For this is what it means: that in 
Ireland, as in all countries where 
independent thinking has made its 
appearance, Roman Catholicism is 
in danger. Nearly all the Irish 
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Roman Catholic laics who have 
received a liberal education are 
gradually coming to see Catholicity 
as their brethren have long since 
seen it in Italy and Austria and 
Germany and France. In these 
four great countries the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy has lost its 
power. The same result approaches 
in Ireland. And, to retain their 
power in Ireland, the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops are now, by a coup 
@ état,—or coup d’éqglise, trying to 
put themselves in possession abso- 
lute ofall the country. For, with a 
Roman Catholic University estab- 
lished and endowed in Ireland, the 
Roman Catholic clergy may really 
rule the island as they please. 

Of course I know what will be the 
reply. The‘anxiety of the bishops for 
their new University is a result alto- 
gether of their conscientious religi- 
ous zeal. They want a University 
where the faith of young Irish 
Roman Catholic students will be 
not only not attacked, but defended 
and strengthened. And education 
in a Protestant University (like 
Trinity College), or in a University 
which leaves religious teaching to 
religion’s ministers (like the 
Queen’s), would be dangerous to 
the faith of a Roman Catholic stu- 
dent. Only in some such establish- 
ment as that over which Monsignor 
Woodlock at present rules will his 
faith be secure. Such an establish- 
ment, therefore, endowed and char- 
tered, the bishops have a right to 
demand. This argument is almost 
the only one which Irish Ultramon- 
tanes employ in defence of their 
claim. 

I myself am of those who be- 
lieve that the State should leave 
religion altogether to its individual 
members ; that the support of any 
religious sect should come from those 
alone who are its adherents; and 
that therefore the business of the 
State is to look after, not religious 
education at all, but education pure 
and simple and unsectarian. These 
are positions which I shall not be 
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able to defend here; but by those 
who oppose them Lord Macaulay 
may be usefully consulted in that 
essay where he made such havoc of 
Mr. Gladstone’s youthful publication. 
And holding these doctrines, I, as a 
consequence, hold that the Univer- 
sity which ought to be established 
in Ireland is a University where 
there would be no religious teach- 
ing at all. If theological colleges 
are a necessity of the time, let each 
sect look after its own. But neither 
a State nor a University, as I 
understand them, has anything to 
do with theology. 

Supposing even that the inde- 
pendent pursuit of knowledge in 
a godless University is detri- 
mental to the absoluteness of Ca- 
tholic faith; still, is that a rea- 
son, even for Roman Catholics, 
why knowledge should not be inde- 
pendently pursued? The answer 
given by educated Irishmen almost 
toa man—I make no mention here 
of people like Peter Paul—is the 
right answer. And the answer is 
this. If Catholicism be endangered 
by the progress of knowledge, Ca- 
tholicism has her appointed de- 
fenders. The priest’s lips are to 
guard knowledge, and the people 
are to ask the law at his hands. 
Let the bishops and priests become 
scholars. Let them arm themselves 
against science, and learn a few 
reasons for the faith that is in them. 
That will be their wiser course. 
They will not profit much by ana- 
themas now. The educated Irish 
laity appear determined either to 
have a clergy who know how to 
convince all gainsayers, or to let 
the clergy abide certain very incon- 
venient results. 

But this Papal dread of a god- 
less University looks very like an 
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admission of weakness. A Pro- 
testant is not afraid to have his son 
educated at a mixed University, 
though the young man will have to 
associate with Roman Catholics, 
and will be taught, perhaps, by 
professors whose views are deis- 
tical. He will leave him fear- 
lessly in the hands of competent 
teachers of secular learning in its 
various departments. But the Holy 
Father will do no such thing with 
his spiritual progeny, the youth of 
Ireland. It makes no matter that 
a mixed University is offered for 
their use, and that all doctrinal edu- 
cation is to be excluded from its 
halls. It makes no matter that the 
bishops are left with perfect power 
to write, if necessary, corrective 
pastorals; the priests with perfect 
power to preach, if necessary, cor- 
rective sermons. Neither the Pope 
nor the bishops will have a mixed 
University. They do not often con- 
descend to give their reason why, 
except it be a rhetorical flourish of 
the adjective godless. But their real 
reason is gravely suspected. They 
are afraid. And this cowardice of 
theirs, contrasted as it is with Pro- 
testant confidence, is even now tell- 
ing strongly against them. 

The Liberal party have declared 
that they will have no State Church 
in Ireland. They will leave each sect 
to support itself, and to mind its own 
religious affairs. But the establish- 
ment of an Irish Roman Catholic 
University would be really the estab- 
lishment of a new Irish State Church. 
It would be nominally giving money 
for purposes of education, but really 
giving money to support a parti- 
cular religious system. It would 
be establishing and endowing Catho- 
licism as the religion of the kingdom 
of Ireland. 

M. 
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CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


\ Y Dear Joux,—In my last 

letter concerning your Indian 
affairs I reminded you of the prin- 
cipal points of our first conversation, 
which, you may remember, was in- 
terrupted by your presence being 
required in order to attend to some 
business of pressing importance. 
When leaving you begged me to 
call another day, and this gave me 
an opportunity of explaining to you 
at considerable length my schemes 
for the entire reconstruction of your 
Indian agency. My remarks were 
as usual repeatedly interrupted by 
objections and criticisms of one kind 
or another, many of which sounded 
so plausible that I really think I 
may as well remind you of nearly 
the whole of our conversation, to the 
end that you may have everything 
that can be said regarding your 
Indian Estates put into a convenient 
and portable shape. 

Just as [ was about to lay before 
you a scheme for starting the people 
of India on the high road to a solid 
and lasting civilisation, you may 
remember that you expressed a de- 
sire before going further into the 
matter to offer a few remarks on 
the contents of my last letter, which 
you were pleased to say you had 
thought over long and seriously. 
With the general correctness of the 
views I had expressed you said that 
you felt no doubt whatever, as there 
could be no possible argument 
against the advisability of shutting 
out for ever the idea of expecting to 
find fresh ‘resources by devising 
new methods of taxation, and still 
less could there be as to pulling the 
expenses of the agency far within 
its present income. ‘ But,’ you con- 
tinued, ‘when you come to talk to 
me of the advisability of sending a 
commission to India to enquire 
into the internal working of the 
administration, I confess I don’t 
think it would answer at all. I 


can quite understand that an inde- 
pendent commission to enquire into 
and report on the resources and 
capabilities of the country would be 
of great advantage in the way of 
gauging the general prospects of 
the concern, but for the commission 
to go any further would, I think, be 
impolitic, and some would even go 
so far as to say dangerous. You 
know very well that the inhabitants 
of my Indian estates are remarkable 
for a cautious reticence, and that, 
from the want of confidence that 
exists between them and my agents, 
you could rely upon the people say- 
ing anything that they happened 
to think the commissioners would 
like to hear, and the result would 
be that I should be supplied with a 
lot of statements as perplexing as 
my Indian accounts generally are. 
If I could for one moment suppose 
that the natives would understand 
the meaning of such a commission, 
and give evidence before it fairly 
and freely, it would be another affair 
altogether; but they would look 
upon the whole thing as a clear 
proof that I thought my Indian 
agents were either fools or swind- 
lers, or both, so that not only would 
no good arise from such an enquiry, 
but the hands of my agents would 
be much weakened, and they would 
fall into even greater disrepute than 
they seem to enjoy at present.’ To 
this I answered, that I had only 
recommended a desperate remedy 
for a desperate state of things, and 
that if you clearly recognised the 
principle of shutting up all ideas of 
finding new methods of taxation, 
and pulling your expenses far 
within your income, there would 
be no need for any local enquiry 
into the internal administration of 
the country. But, my dear John, 
instead of boldly proclaiming that 
you don’t mean to levy more 
taxes, I find everywhere proofs that 
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your Indian agents will not forego 
the idea of raising more money than 
they have hitherto done, and if they 
will not forego the idea, no investi- 
gation that is likely to provide a 
remedy can equal or even approach 
the disease. You know very well 
that it was only the other day that 
your agents at Bombay seriously 
proposed to tax feasts where the 
host invited more than a certain 
number of guests—an ingenious 
proposition, truly, and one that can 
only be clearly understood if you 
supposed that you had a tax on 
Christmas dinners in this country, 
and that tax-gatherers were ap- 
pointed to count the number of the 
guests as they left the dining room, 
in order to see whether their num- 
ber came within the taxable limit. 
Then your agents started the in- 
genious idea of taxing marriages, 
or, in other words, of offering pre- 
miums for the multiplication of 
those unsanctified unions which are 
so deeply deplored by Belgravian 
mothers. Why, my dear John, 
there is no absurdity in the shape of 
taxation that your agents do notseem 
equal to proposing, and the wilder 
the scheme the better they seem to 
like it. It would be difficult of 
course under these circumstances 
to suggest anything fresh, but I 
might suggest to them that a less ob- 
jectionable impost than any tax they 
have proposed for some years would 
be a tax on fowls: this proposi- 
tion, however, I cannot say is quite 
original, as it was suggested to me 
by a belief once current in the part 
of India where I live, to the effect 
that such a tax was really to be 
established, and that the rate was 
to be sevenpence on every twenty 
fowls. This is a fact you may 
hardly think worth mentioning, but 
it is just one of those symptoms of 
uneasiness as to what is to come 
next, the signs of which are daily 
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becoming more frequent. Here you 
observed that the inhabitants of 
your Indian estates were easily 
alarmed, and that they seemed to 
credit wilder reports than any people 
in the world. Upon this, my dear 
John, you may remember that I 
asked as to what were the causes of 
there being so many reports to credit. 
‘Why,’ you replied, ‘that is much 
more easily asked than answered ; 
but I suppose it must be owing to 
the fact that, owing to the over- 
whelming forces of nature, the 
imagination is more active in tro- 
pical climates.’ Now, my dear 
John, the imagination may be more 
excitable in hot than cold climates ; 
but if the following financial experi- 
ments are not sufficient to inflame 
the imagination of an Esquimaux or 
a Greenlander, I should think it an 
extremely remarkable circumstance. 
But my memory, if you remember, 
was entirely unable to reproduce the 
multitude of taxational novelties 
which had been either proposed or 
adopted during the last thirteen 
years ; so producing from my pocket 
a neat little pamphlet,' I proceeded 
to condense the chapter on ‘ The 
Progress of Taxation since the 
Mutiny.’ Before, however, com- 
mencing to enumerate the heads of 
the taxational items, I particularly 
called your attention to the condi- 
tion of your Indian estates, in order 
to show you that the worrying action 
of your agents could have been 
caused by nothing but their own 
culpable want of foresight. Were 
gigantic efforts being made to pay 
off the Indian National Debt? Were 
there wars? Were there long 
periods of depression in trade, or 
general stagnation either in mercan- 
tile or agricultural enterprise? On 
thecontrary, during those years since 
the Mutiny, your property has en- 
joyed an almost unbroken peace, 
and there has been an amount of 
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prosperity which is entirely without 
precedent in the whole history of 
India. And yet, in spite of all this 
peace and prosperity, your agents 
have contrived, by a shameful mal- 
administration of the affairs of the 
country, tomake the people feel daily 
more worried, and, in consequence, 
daily more discontented with youand 
your government. And, my dear 
John, you will observe that, in order 
to insure a perfect uniformity in 
their methods of administration, 
your agents have contrived to make 
themselves unpopular with all your 
subjects, both dark and white—a 
result that could only have been 
attained by the very worst of 
governments, If this unpopula- 
rity had been incurred in order to 
pay off the National Debt, or with 
the view of re-establishing your 
affairs on a firmer financial basis, it 
might have been excusable (though 
even then it may be doubted 
whether, considering the nature of 
our ition in India, any end could 
justify the sacrifice of popularity), 
but, as you will observe, the whole 
tendency of the administration is 
towards bankruptcy. In a word, 
your agents have created universal 
discontent ; and, with all their 
financial devices, have spent annu- 
ally, for the last ten years, about a 
million and a half more than they 
have received.' Here you re- 
minded me that I was wandering 
from the point, and observed that I 
had better get on with my chapter 
of financial experiments, as it seemed 
to be a pretty long one. 
Drawing a long breath I com- 
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menced, you will remember, with 
1859, and pointed out that in that 
year import duties were enormously 
increased, and many even quadru- 
pled, and that, further, an export 
duty of 3 per cent. was imposed on 
all the principal staples of Indian 
produce. In fact the eagerness of 
your agents was so great that im- 
ported iron was taxed Io per cent. 
till 1863. It was then, however, 
lessened, because your agents dis. 
covered at last that if they got the 
duty on one hand they had to pay 
interest on most of the receipts with 
the other, seeing that the bulk of 
the iron was coming to the railway 
companies whose dividends were 
guaranteed by Government. Passing 
now to 1860-61 we shall find a 
good deal to notice, and, to com- 
mence with, I may observe that 
your agents maintained in and after 
that year a tax on saltpetre which 
actually ruined the entire trade in 
this once important staple. Your 
agents subsequently discovered 
their blunder and made some re- 
missions, which were either too 
small, or came too late, for the last 
thing of importance that has 
been heard in connection with the 
trade is, that the natives formerly 
employed in it perished in large 
numbers inthe famine of 1866. 
This extinction of a valuable trade 
seems pretty well for a beginning, 
but it is merely tarts and cheese- 
cakes as to what is to follow. The 
salt duty was increased 25 per cent. 
in Bengal, 12? per cent. in Madras, 
and 33 per cent. in Bombay. In 
this blessed year was also passed an 





1 Mr. J. M. Maclean, in his pamphlet entitled The Indian Deficit and the Income Tax 
{published by F. Algar, London), has stated the facts as follows :— 

‘ The net Indian Deficit for the fifteen years from 1856-57 to 1870-71 amounted to 
45,377,743/., being at the rate of more than three and one-fifth millions sterling a-year. 
But these fifteen years included the period of the Mutiny, which for a time completely 
deranged the finances, and which must be held accountable for three-fourths of the excess 
of expenditure over revenue. Limiting our view, then, in justice to the Indian Govern- 
ment, to the accounts of the ten years of peace, from 1861-62 to 1870-71, in which India 
enjoyed perfect rest, and opportunities of steady progress were quoted in her history, we 
find that the net deficit of these ten years was 11,534,030/., showing an average of 
1,153,400/, a-year. Measured by the increase of the Public Debt during the same 


period, the yearly excess of expenditure must have been just a million and a half.’ 
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income tax of 2 per cent. (about 
43d. in the pound) on all incomes 
between 2o/, and sol., anda tax of 4 
per cent. (or about 9}d.in the pound) 
on incomes above sol. There was 
also a proposed license fee which 
had to be abandoned. Import 
duties on wines and beers were 
largely increased, and on some 
kinds of wines to as much as 50 
per cent., while 100 per cent. was 
charged on foreign tobacco. The 
stamp duties too were largely ex- 
tended and augmented. The land 
tax was also increased upon old 
and extended to new soils, and so 
ended this memorable season. In 
1862-63 your agents, my dear John, 
seem somewhat to have exhausted 
their money-raising expedients. 
They, however, passed a license 
tax which was expected to reach 
five millions of artisans, mechanics, 
and traders, but this was arrested 
on political grounds after it had 
become law. 

Your Indian agents never seem 
to see the political grounds until 
after the mischief is done. The 
fact is, my dear John, that they 
have not been statesmen at all of 
late years. They have been no- 
thing but a set of deeply-involved 
tax gatherers, who have been so 
hard up that they can see money, 
but nothing else. This, you re- 
plied, seemed really to have some 
truth in it, though stated a good 
deal too strongly ; but you observed 
that, though in conversation a 
good deal of latitude is allowed, 
you would rather that I stuck 
closely to the point. This reproof 
[ of course received with becoming 
submission, and at once proceeded 
to enumerate the remaining finan- 
cial novelties of the season, which 
was marked by a slight ebb in 
assessed taxes, and of some of the 
customs most objected to by Euro- 
peans. The taxes on the Indians, 
however,—those most felt by them 
—the salt and stamp duties—re- 
mained unaltered while land revenue 
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was augmented. The income tax on 
incomes below 5o0l. was graciously 
remitted, as it had been found to 
cost 30 per cent. of the receipts on 
mere collection. On the other hand, 
a contribution of 48,6641. was levied 
on municipal funds on behalf of 
the Imperial Exchequer for Mofussil 
Town Police; and thus terminated 
the season of 1861-62. In the sea- 
son of 1862-63 there is not much 
to notice, except that the 4 per 
cent. income tax was reduced to 3 
per cent. But against this we 
have to place the fact that the 
contributions to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer from municipal funds 
were nearly doubled. In 1864-65 
the customs duties underwent a 
fresh manipulation, which resulted 
in an increase of taxation under 
this head, and, under the auspices 
of a financial juggler, who, to expe- 
rience gained in the Indian Civil 
Service, was supposed to have 
added all that Europe could teach, 
the brilliant idea of clapping an 
export tax upon all the young in- 
dustries of India was started. In 
order, too, that trade in general 
might be equally startled, the tax 
was imposed so suddenly that an 
acquaintance of mine who was 
shipping a quantity of coffee had 
all his calculations thrown into con- 
fusion. To the best of my recol- 
lection the tax was imposed by a 
telegram; but luckily there was a 
wire to England, and the tax was 
at once remitted by an order from 
home. In 1865-66 the salt tax was 
again augmented in Bombay, and 
the levies from the municipalities 
again increased. In 1866-67 the 
salt tax was again increased in 
Madras, and this was the fourth 
increase of the tax in that Presi- 
dency within nine years. It had 
the effect of raising the selling 
price of salt by 70 per cent. within 
that period. In 1867-68 your 
agents seemed to have aroused 
themselves with a vengeance, and 
bent to the task of ruining you 
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with renewed vigour. They com- 
menced by again raising the ex- 
port duties on grain. Secondly, 
they fell upon the stamp duties,! 
which they increased to an enor- 
mous rate ; and thirdly, your agents 
(and this is worth mentioning to 
show what straits they must have 
been driven to for money) put a 
trifling addition of 50 per cent. on 
the duties levied on some wines. 
Fourthly, they started an assessed 
tax in the shape of a license tax 
on artisans and sundry professional 
classes, the rate averaging from 1! 
to 2 per cent. In 1868-69 this 
assessed tax underwent another 
change, and was turned into a cer- 
tificate tax of about 14 per cent. on 
certain incomes of fifty pounds and 
upwards. In this year, too, the 
contribution to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer from municipal funds for 
Mofussil Town Police, which it may 
be remembered stood at 48,664/. in 
1862-63, had risen to no less than 
241,252/. In this year also, a fur- 
ther measure of taxation in the 


shape of canal cesses was proposed ; 
but this was vetoed by the Home 


Council, and no wonder, for 
the Indian Government seriously 
intended to make canals, and charge 
the people for the water whether 
they used it or not, and at the 
rate of about 7 percent. on the 
capital outlay. In 1869-70 we 
may commence our examination of 
novelties with the assessed tax, 
which underwent a fourth altera- 
tion under the style of an income 
tax. Incomes from land and from 
Indian-held securities had been 
exempted from assessment under 
the license tax and the certificate 
tax. These exemptions were now 
set aside, and the reach of the tax 
much extended. But even this 
was not sufficient, and in the middle 
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of the year the income tax was 
suddenly increased by one per 
cent. for the latter half of the 
In this year the salt taxes 
of Madras and Bombay experienced 
another great rise, and this aug. 
mentation made the fifth within 
the ten years previous. This too 
was imposed suddenly, in the 
middle of the year. 

At this point, my dear John, 
you may remember that your pa- 
tience very nearly gave way, and 
though I assured you that I had 
only enumerated the most im. 
portant alterations, you said yon 
were sick of the subject, and that 
you were quite satisfied that your 
Indian agents were the most worry- 
ing set “of people you had ever 
heard of, and that you now quite 
understood how the wildest taxa- 
tional rumours were readily cre- 
dited. I observed, however, that 
it would be a pity not to let me 
finish my story, as I was so very 
nearly through with it, and read- 
ing in your eye a reluctant con- 
sent, I proceeded to say that, in 
the year 1870-71, assessed taxes 
were again recast for the sixth 
time in the decade, and this involved 
a new series of assessment of 
incomes. The income tax was 
raised to 7}d. in the pound; then 
there were new local cesses for 
Lower Bengal; and lastly, the 
eight Provincial Governments were 
to supplement provincial ways and 
means by new cesses of some kind 
or other. What acts of folly, my 
dear John, these Governments may 
be thinking of perpetrating, or have 
already perpetrated, it is hardly 
worth while to enquire; but the 
proposed taxes on dinners and on 
marriages are sufficient indications 
of the general weakness of your 
Indian agents, and in fact these 


‘We have bad in ten years (1860 to 1869) six different Stamp Acts—the second 


tinkering the first, the third repealing both, the fourth repealing 


half the third, the 


tifth repealing the other half, the sixth repealing the fourth, and all these six ignoring 
the previous old one which had done duty for half a century.—Caleutta Revicw, Oct. 


1£70. Quoted by Mr. James Geddes. 
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proposals are such evident symptoms 
of impending bankruptcy that I 
need not detain you any longer 
as regards this branch of the 
subject. ‘I should rather think 
not,’ you sarcastically replied; ‘why, 
such alarming signals of distress 
were never hoisted by any Govern- 
ment in the world. But the fact is 
that I have been so taken up with 
the concerns of my home estate that 
I have never once noticed all those 
evidences of decay, and my numer- 
ous agents, who seem to be as want- 
ing in courage as they certainly 
are in common sense, have hood- 
winked me completely. The long 
and short of it seems to be that 
they have made a mess of it, and, 
seeing that the inhabitants of my 
Indian estates are not represented 
in any sort of way, the temptation 
to put the best face on matters has 
proved to be so overpowering that I 
have had a rose-coloured picture 
displayed before my eyes, and no 
one has hitherto come forward to 
show me the grounds’ of discon- 
tent that really exist, and which 
must exist, if your enumeration of 
taxational experiments is correct. 
But the worst of all this evidently 
is that this uncertainty and inces- 
sant alteration of taxation must add 
more and more to that general sus- 
picion of what my Indian agents 
are going to do next. I have often 
heard of the instinctive suspicious- 
ness of the inhabitants of my Indian 
estates, and this was generally at- 
tributed to the state of mind engen- 
dered by the misrule of the old 
native Governments ; but whatever 
effect these Governments might 
have had in producing a want of 
confidence between the rulers and 
the ruled, it seems pretty certain 
that they could never have worked 
the people into such a state of sus- 
picion as must have been engen- 
dered by all this chopping and 
changing and increase of taxation. 
One thing, however, I have deter- 
mined on ; and that is, that I will 
VOL, IV.—NO, XXII. NEW SERIES. 
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endeavour, from this time forward, 
to do away with all causes of sus- 
picion, to the end that I may gain 
the entire confidence of the people. 
I shall make my agents give up 
this rapid development mania, and 
I shall proclaim, as widely as pos- 
sible, that there shall be no increase 
of taxation, unless to defray war 
expenses or extraordinary contin- 
gencies. I shall also put a stop to 
the income tax and all those worry- 
ing local cesses, and tell my agents 
to let the people alone for the 
future.’ 

To this expression of intention, 
my dear John, I listened with 
great satisfaction, for, though I 
have some schemes to propose tend- 
ing to a solid civilisation, these 
schemes could never produce the 
smallest result unless you first of 
all gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple. When you have once gained 
their confidence (which you may 
easily do if you choose), and pro- 
vided a channel of intercommunica- 
tion between your agents and the 
people, they may then submit 
cheerfully to imposts for national 
undertakings which, on account 
of their dense ignorance, they are 
quite unable to comprehend the 
meaning of at present. But till 
you have provided this channel you 
had far better, as you propose, let 
things alone. Further on, my dear 
John, I will show you how to pro- 
vide the channel aforesaid; but 
before doing so, I may just as well 
mention some other signs of want 
of confidence which are far from 
reassuring to those who have in- 
vested their money in Indian funds 
or railways. 

I was asked the other day by a 
shrewd-headed North countryman, 
why it was that, whenever there is 
the slightest prospect of a rupture 
with Russia, a panic should im- 
mediately seize people in India, 
while no corresponding alarm mani- 
fested itself in this country. Now, 
this question is a great deal more 
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easily asked than answered, and 
the only possible answer to it, I 
confess, is by no means consolatory. 
Here you interrupted me to suggest 
that your English subjects in India 
had always been alarmed at the 
Eastward progress of Russia, and 
that| these panics are probably 
handed on just as traditions are 
handed on. In answer to this, 
my dear John, you will remember 
that I pointed to the fact that the 
difficulties and the enormous ex- 
pense of an attack on India from 
the North were considered al- 
most insurmountable, and that the 
remote probability of such an at- 
tempt was quite insufficient to 
account for the panic that took 
possession of people towards the 
end of last year, when, in conse- 
quence of the Russian despatch on 
the Treaty of 1856, the prospect of 
a difference seemed possible. The 
real answer to the question is, I 
believe, to be found in the fact 
of your white subjects in India 
being too well acquainted with the 
growing discontent of the people, 
and their being totally unable to 
see their way out of the financial 
difficulties that would arise if you 
had another rebellion to put down. 
There is also the feeling that, in 
the event of a war with Russia, 
we should find our highway to 
India threatened, or even blocked up 
altogether. But the financial con- 
siderations would no doubt overtop 
all others. The English on your 
Indian estates see very plainly that 
the chain of taxation has already 
been strained to a dangerous extent, 
and that another rebellion, or even 
the temporary suspension of the 
opium traffic, would involve the 
imposition of fresh taxes, which 
would in turn become the causes of 
fresh discontents, and ultimately of 
fresh disturbances, and so on until the 
Empire fell headlong into the great 
gulf of Bankruptcy. All this they 
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can see very clearly, but the people on 
your home estates, from their ig- 
norance of Indian affairs, cannot 
see it at all, and hence the extreme 
susceptibility of people in India, 
and the comparative indifference 
of the people in England. At this 
point of the conversation you said 
that you had heard quite enough of 
these evidences of want of confi- 
dence in the soundness of your 
Indian property; but I observed 
that, before proceeding further, it 
was impossible to pass over some 
awkward facts as regards the pro- 
portion and rapidly diminishing 
amount of Indian securities held by 
your native subjects in the East. 
You are aware, my dear John, 
that the nett liabilities (deducting, 
of course, all available assets) of 
the Indian Government for money 
borrowed, inclusive of railway stock 
guaranteed, amount at the lowest 
to 195 millions sterling.'! Now, 
who has lent all that money ? Well, 
with the exception of 9 per cent. 
the whole is held by Englishmen ; 
or, in other words, they have lent 
179 millions, while the native stake 
only amounts to 16 millions. - But 
this is not the most ominous part 
of the statement by any means. Of 
late years the proportion of the 
native stake has been most seriously 
diminishing. Some say that it is 
because the natives can easily get 
10 or 12 per cent. for their money, 
and are not, therefore, likely to 
invest it at 5 per cent. On this it 
has been well asked, what manner 
of policy can justify your agents in 
taking vast sums of money from 
the people to pay railway interest 
charges on works that yield at the 
best only from 3 to 4 per cent. on 
their capital outlay, while these 
sums, if left in the hands of the 
taxpayers, could have been laid out 
at 12 percent. But assuming that 
the natives do not invest more 
money in our funds because the 


' Vide The Logic of Indian Deficit, ch, ii, 
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interest is so low, this furnishes no 
explanation of the fact, that large 
numbers of natives who before the 
mutinies were satisfied with 5 per 
cent., seem to think that interest 
insufficient now. The real fact is, 
my dear John, that the natives are 
teo well aware of the shaky nature 
of your Indian estates to trust 
you with their money. Nor have 
they voluntarily even trusted you 
with as large a sum as 16 millions, 
and a careful scrutiny shows that 
you cannot look upon anything like 
the whole of this sum as evidence 
of the security felt by the people in 
the continuity of your dominion. 
Part of the 16 millions is held by 
natives, because your agents make 
such an investment an indispensable 
qualification for office. Another part 
represents property under ward- 
ships, in litigation, and properties 
under official control, which must 
by law be invested in Government 
securities, and part represents the 
properties of feudatory princes who 
happen to be in a minority, or under 
official control. 

So you see, my dear John, that 
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from no point of view can your 
Indian estates be regarded with 
anything like satisfaction. The 
panics that occur whenever there 
is a danger of a rupture with 
Russia, prove the insecurity felt 
by the white residents, and the 
scanty and diminishing stake held 
by the natives in Indian securities 
shows that they have as little confi- 
dence in the permanence of your hold 
on India. And yet in spite of all the 
evidences of danger with which 
you are surrounded, your agents, 
shutting their eyes resolutely to 
every warning, propose to borrow 
for railways another hundred 
millions, which they would never 
obtain a shilling of in this country 
did they not guarantee the interest ; 
and if your agents are successful 
(as I have little doubt they will be) 
in raising this money, they will 
eventually get their liabilities up 
to nearly three hundred millions, 
almost all of which will be held by 
Englishmen ; and the only security 
for the payment of this sum will 
depend upon our being able to force 
Indian opium on the Chinese.! 


' Mr. Maitland, a very competent judge, said in his speech on ‘ The Finances of India’ 
(vide Journal of the East India Association, Vol. V. p. 118), ‘With reference to the opium 
duty, I have myself at different times, in this room, in letters, in newspapers, and in 
conversations with members of Parliament and others, endeavoured, as far as I could, 
having seen a great deal of the opium trade,to point out the very great danger of relying 
on that very important article of revenue. I should hardly do so again, but that I 
heard Mr. Grant Duff, the other night, speaking of the revenue for the year anda 
telegram he had received, use these words, that “‘ opium had come to the rescue.” . . . 
But if the Government of India trust too much to that—if they believe that opium will 
come to the rescue permanently, and relax in the smallest degree their endeavours to 
discover some other source of revenue which will supplement, or, in case of need, when 
the time has arrived, provide a substitute for the opium revenue, I am suro that they 
will incur very great danger indeed, because all we hear from China shows that the 
increase of cultivation there has been very considerable indeed ; and sooner or later, I think, 
our Government will have to make up their mind to a very large reduction of 
their revenue from that source.’ But Persia also is appearing as a competitor, and, to 
the best of my recollection, sent opium to China of the value of half a million sterling 
last year. No wonder, then, that Mr. Maitland urges the Government not to relax in 
their endeavours to find fresh sources of taxation. But every expedient has been 
exhausted, and there is only the land to fall back on. And when we come to look at 
this source, which has hitherto been held sacred, we shall find that it has already been 
entrenched upon. The labouring peasant has not indeed been forced in direct terms to 
contribute an enhanced land-tax, but has been requested to call the increased demands 
on the paltry profit from his fields by the name of cesses, which are to cover the cost 
of new schools and roads. So that when the Government is driven back on the last and 
desperate remedy of directly raising more revenue from land, hard indeed will be the 
lot of the unhappy peasant. Were the subject not too serious, it would be matter for 
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Now, do you suppose, my dear 
John, that your subjects in 
England, if told the plain truth, 
would lend any more money on the 
security of Indian revenue, nearly 
one-sixth of which (eight millions 
sterling) depends upon so precarious 
a source of income? But they know 
nothing of all this. They have 
heard of the evils of the opium 
traffic, but few of the thousands 
and thousands of investors in this 
country have any idea that they 
entirely depend upon that traffic for 
the payment of the interest due. 
They have relied with blind good 
faith on your agents conducting the 
affairs of your Indian estates with 
well-pronounced prudence. They 
have not analysed the sources from 
which the Indian revenue is derived, 
and seeing that, as compared with 
the liabilities of European countries, 
the public debt of India seems far 
from alarming, they have opened 
their ‘money-bags freely, and will 
open them again,’ as often as your 
agents want to borrow more money. 
Now, [ask you, my dear John, if, 
under these circumstances, you 
consider it fair to take the money 
of the widow and the orphan, the 
halt, the lame, and the blind, and 
lay it on the securities offered by 
your Indian agents. You may, if 
you choose, take the money of the 
people who are unfortunate enough 
to lend it you, but if you do you 
are bound in common honesty to 
explain to them the precarious 
nature of the security your agents 
have to offer. 

But there is yet another con- 
sideration. Why should you bind 
this vast Indian property on your 
shoulders with a chain of English 
gold worth hundreds of millions of 
pounds? Your Indian estates al- 
ways have been, and at present are, 
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of great value to your home pro- 
perty; but why should you not let 
them develop slowly and naturally, 
and so avoid pledging your subjects 
in England to such a tremendous 
extent? To this you replied that 
you supposed that your agents 
wanted, as far as you could see, to 
develop the resources of the country 
with the greatest possible speed, in 
order to accelerate the march of 
civilisation, and raise the peoples of 
India to their proper position in the 
ranks of the nations. ‘ Why,’ you 
continued, ‘just look at their mag- 
nificent efforts to raise the people in 
theintellectual scale. When I last saw 
you, you were pleased to sneer at the 
way they had been laying out money 
in barracks, and buildings, and de- 
partments, and agricultural exhibi- 
tions; and I must admit there was a 
good deal of truth in what you said ; 
but whatever the weakness of my 
agents may have been in these re- 
spects, I feel sure that their educa- 
tional efforts must excite universal 
admiration. They got university men 
from England, and gave them splen- 
did salaries ; and I am assured on the 
best authority that critical lectures 
on Milton and Shakespeare may 
now be heard in India which would 
be appreciated by a select and 
learned English audience. But no- 
where has the march of civilisation 
been so conspicuous as at Calcutta. 
The Hindoo intellect has there risen 
to its loftiest height. The thraldom 
of caste has been shaken, and that 
institution is already doomed to a 
speedy downfall. The superstitious 
adherence to a diet of vegetables, 
rice, and milk and water, has in 
many instances been thrown aside. 
Some indeed are still so slavishly 
inclined as to lament this depar- 
ture from time-honoured customs, 
and Baboo Wooma Churn Das, of 


laughter to observe how speciously this last financial trick has been explained away; 
and it must be a great comfort to the agricultural classes to learn, on the authority of 
Mr. John Strachey (vide a speech of his on the Indian Budget last year), that, till the 
imposition of these local cesses, they had never paid such a thing as taxes before, seeing 
that what they had hitherto paid was in reality rent which belonged to the State as 
superior proprietor. 
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Monghyr, complains bitterly of that 
bibulous development which natu- 
rally marks an age of progress. I 
confess, however, that this spirit of 
freedom seems to have been carried 
in some instances rather too far; 
and I cannot but feel some doubt 
as to the immense advantages of 
this advancement, when I find that 
the Baboo in question has ‘ often 
found the aisle leading to the club- 
house (native) strewn over with 
human bodies more dead than alive.’ 
But there can be no doubt the 
people are really progressing, and 
as an instance that this progress is 
being extended to all classes of the 
community, I must just tell you 
about a visit paid by an independent 
critic to one of the Zillah schools. 
This gentleman visited a school con- 
taining 150 boys, and almost the 
first boy he came to was reading 
poetry. This boy was named Bujoo 
Das, and an enquiry into his history 
showed that he was the son of a 
farmer, who was probably earning 
forty pounds ayear. Bujoo Das was 
bright and intelligent, as many of 
these Indian boys are, though with 
thin legs anda large stomach. His 
brown finger was seen to be fast 
under a line, his eyes were largely 
dilated, and he commenced to read 
aloud : 


Go, rose, my Chloe’s bosom grace ; 

How happy should I prove, 
Might I supply that envied place 

With never-fading love ! 

There Phenix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involved in fragrance, burn and die. 
Know, hapless flower, that thou shalt find 

More fragrant roses there ; 

I see thy withering head reclined, 

With envy and despair. 

Here you will at once perceive 
that this boy, whose father had 
never heard of such an exalted 
theme as love, will enter the world 
and communicate ideas to his neigh- 
bours of which they had hitherto 
been entirely ignorant. But the 
occupation of the next boy that fell 
under the eye of the critic will 
prove to you that the very lowest 
are not neglected, at least as far as 
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poetry is concerned. He was de- 
scribed as ‘a little fat child, the son 
of a common carpenter,’ and he was 
conning over 


A pin which long had served a beauty, 

Proficient in the toilet’s duty, 

Had formed her sleeve, confined her hair, 

Or given her knot a smarter air! 
While even the child of the village 
potter was busy with 


Laura’s cheek—where blushes rise. 


Here, if you remember, my dear 
John, I suggested that it was a pity 
your agents did not take a more 
practical view of education. On 
this you smiled complacently, and 
observed that you gave grants in 
aid to the mission schools, and 
that in these a great deal of at- 
tention was paid to practical educa- 
tion ; ‘and,’ you continued, ‘if you 
doubt that, you have only to visit 
Class X. in the Indian collection at 
the International Exhibition, and 
look at the work done by the 
children in the mission schools, 
where British art carries everything 
before it. It is true that some im- 
pertinent Times reporter observed 
that the children had been deli- 
berately taught to discard the ex- 
quisite patterns and harmonious 
colouring of their own people, and 
to devote themselves to imitate the 
most hideous known varieties of 
Berlin wool work and crochet anti- 
macassars; but,’ you continued, 
with some bitterness, ‘it’s always 
the way, and the very best schemes 
my agents have thought of have 
always been turned into ridicule.’ 
To this little digression, my dear 
John, I listened with respectful sub- 
mission, and, when you had quite 
done, proceeded to repeat that, how- 
ever important it might be to 
advance the people on your Indian 
property, it would be a much more 
comfortable property in every way if 
it owed less and proposed to borrow 
no more, and that no one could con- 
template with anything but feelings 
of uneasiness the investment of such 
enormous sums of British capital in 
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such a remote and precarious pro- 
perty. After a long pause you said 
you certainly did not like the dis- 
tance, and that perhaps it would be 
more prudent for the future not to 
guarantee any more interest on rail- 
way stock, and let people invest 
their money at their own risk. At 
this remark I certainly felt much 
cheered, and respectfully urged 
you to adhere firmly to that 
determination for the future. A 
long silence now ensued; you sat 
and reflected while I remained 
buried in a respectful but attentive 
silence. At length you spoke and 
said, ‘ From all you have told me it 
is evident that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the 
machinery employed in managing 
my Indian estates, and that, unless 
the agency be entirely recon- 
structed, any treatment of what are 
plainly the symptoms of disease 
must sooner or later end in failure. 
Now I do not say that I will adopt 
your suggestions, but if you are pre- 
pared to lay before me a plan which 
has a reasonable chance of success, 
I will promise to give it my careful 
consideration.’ This was the very 
point [ had been leading up to; so, 
promising that I would not bore 
you more than I could help, I com- 
menced to give you the outline of a 
scheme of management which must 
lead eventually to the construction 
of a solid civilisation. 

You will remember, my dear 
John, that I commenced my re- 
marks with the enunciation of ge- 
neral principles, and pointed out 
that whenever politicians, states- 
men, or by whatever name we may 
choose to call the governors of men, 
are left to follow their own devices, 
aud are entirely uncontrolled by 
public opinion, they invariably 
prove themselves to be a very mis- 
chievous class of persons. Some- 
times they are mischievous of set 
purpose, and to serve their own 
selfish ends ; sometimes from igno- 
rance; sometimes from weakness ; 
but more often from a combina- 
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tion of the last two failings. Now, 
the assemblage of individuals who 
have been set in authority over the 
Indians for the last ten years have 
erred from a combination of what 
may be roughly estimated at about 
ninety per cent. of ignorance and 
ten per cent. of weakness. The 
ignorance has shown itself most 
conspicuously in failing to estimate 
rightly the resources they had to 
depend on, and generally from fail- 
ing to grasp simultaneously all the 
parts of our situation in India; the 
weakness in yielding (as I believe 
they often did against their own 
judgment) to the clamours of a ne- 
cessarily ill-informed press, and to 
pressure brought to bear by those 
English moneyed classes who are 
dying to develop the resources of 
India, or, in other words, to find a 
larger market in India than they 
have hitherto met with. But what- 
ever the immediate causes of failure 
may be is practically a matter 
of small importance. The go- 
vernors of India, being but men, 
have, by the completeness of 
their failure, been acting in strict 
accordance with all the laws of 
Nature, and, had their rule been 
successful, it would have been 
one of the most astounding circum- 
stances that the world has ever 
witnessed. An attempt has been 
made to govern a number of peoples 
without in any way consulting their 
wishes, or attempting to ascertain 
their opinions. The very axioms of 
government have thus been violated, 
and the result has therefore been a 
fall as complete as if, with a pro- 
found contempt for all the laws of 
gravity, you attempted to walk on 
board a Thames steamer without the 
intervention of the usual plank. 
Here you begged to interrupt me. 
‘Why, my good man,’ you observed, 
‘this sounds all very well ; but there 
have been some very successful 
Governments in India, and yet the 
people were never represented 
that I ever heard of. How, for 
instance, do you account for 
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Mark Cubbon having reigned for 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in Mysore, and how did he 
happen to leave a _ well-roaded 
country, a contented people, and 
an overflowing treasury behind 
him ? How did. men like Malcolm, 
Munro, Elphinstone, and Metcalf 
contrive to be successful without 
having a parliament about them ? 
How, to go to the old native rulers, 
did Runjeet Sing manage, and 
how did Hyder Ali maintain his 
supremacy ? What secret of govern- 
ment had those men that my pre- 
sent agents should not govern 
equally well, and equally in accord- 
ance with the sentiments and wishes 
of the people ?’ The answer I gave 
to this was, that all these men were 
largely controlled by the opinion 
and wishes of the natives, and took 
very good care cautiously to feel tlie 
pulse of the populations they ruled 
over before venturing on any line 
of policy they might be doubtful 
on. Just look back for one moment 
at the court of old Hyder Ali, and 
what do we see ? Well, we see him 
seated in full durbar surrounded 
by a number of his people, and he 
starts a subject on which he wishes 
to have the general opinion. 
Cautiously concealing his own 
views, he allows the fullest discus- 
sion, which was always the more 
free as it was always doubtful to 
which side he might be inclined. 
At the end he announced his own 
judgment, which he never allowed 
to be questioned ; but despot as he 
was, no one took more pains to 
ascertain the general opinion, and 
no doubt he was largely guided by 
it. If you examine the history of 
every successful despot, you will 
find the same care taken in gauging 
the public pulse. Look at Runject 
Sing for another instance; and if 
you want others, you have only to 
take Dost Mahomed and Mehemet 
Ali as examples of despots who 
always took good care to have 
people about them who could tell 
them the opinions of every class in 
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their dominions. And the success 
of the old Indian civilians is to be 
traced to the same cause. They 
gauged more accurately than your 
present agents do the exact nature 
of our position in India. They 
were not chained to the desk by 
that mass of routine work which 
has caused your Indian subjects to 
talk of the present Raj as ‘the 
reign of paper,’ and thus had time 
for a more intimate knowledge of 
the peoples and countries com- 
mitted to their charge than your 
present agents can possibly have 
now. The men of that day threw 
themselves into the exact situation 
of the people they governed, and 
argued questions from their point 
of view, and in accordance with 
what was most likely to be popular. 
The men of the present day argue 
every question from an English 
point of view; and not troubling 
themselves at all about native 
opinion, remorselessly carry out 
measures which they will never sce 
the danger of until it is far too late. 
Now, my dear John, we can’t go 
back; the causes that formed the 
men of the old Indian stamp can 
never be reproduced. English and 
native societies, instead of ap- 
proaching each other, are daily be- 
coming more divergent. England 
is near to India, and the road is 
cheap and easy. The Anglo-Indian 
mind will therefore incline home- 
wards more than ever, and naturally 
yearn after pursuits, and people, 
and things which are daily heard 
of, and ‘which may soon be re- 
visited. The men of the present 
day, again, are far too much under 
the influence of Knglish opinion, 
or, in other words, under a fatal 
pressure that urges them to go 
a-head and develop the resources 
of the country; all of which being 
interpreted means: Spend money on 
cotton departments—lay down lots 
of rails—buy plenty of English iron, 
and do everything that can add to 
the debt charges of your Indian 
estates, and, as a natural conse- 
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quence, to the unpopularity that 
must be incurred in order to raise 
money to meet the interest on those 
charges. But of all these things 
that fatal desk work is by far the 
worst, because your agents, after 
they have got through a long day 
of official writing, have neither time 
nor inclination to see anything of 
the people. It is hardly possible, 
my dear John, that you can imagine 
how the Indians feel this invisible 
sort of Government—this never 
being brought face to face with 
their rulers. I once lived in a 
province of India which was emi- 
nently non-regulation, and where 
the rulers had plenty of time to 
make themselves acquainted with 
the people. But a considerable 
change took place, and the paper 
régime came in. Shortly after- 
wards I met an old farmer, who had 
just returned from the annual re- 
venue settlement. ‘I have been to 
the jummabunday,’ he said, ‘ but I 
haven’t even seen the face of the 
collector.’ If, my dear John, you 
could only have heard the tone in 
which these words were uttered, 
you would understand more about 
governing India than you can pos- 
sibly do now. 

Here I paused, and (after some 
reflection) you observed that you 
quite understood that your pre- 
sent agents could not be depended 
on for governing the people satis- 
factorily, because mainly, from 
a variety of causes, they had not 
the same opportunities of ascer- 
taining public opinion that the 
men of the olden time had. ‘The 
key of the position,’ you con- 
tinued, ‘is evidently to be found in 
some machinery which shall keep 
my agents informed as to the popu- 
lar wishes; and if this machinery 
could be so constructed as to develop 
gradually into a representation of the 
people, it seems to me we should at 
last arrive at a safe and permanent 
government.’ Precisely so, my dear 
John; and this is just the point 
which has lately been engaging the 
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attention of the very ablest of your 
Indian agents who are at present in 
this country. You have probably 
heard of a very able agent of yours 
who is now one of your Indian 
Council at Westminster — Bartle 
Frere. Well, he laid before the East 
India Association the other day the 
outline of a scheme of government 
which I like hugely, and which 
must, no doubt, be eventually 
adopted. Not that there are not 
very strong objections to its imme- 
diate adoption as a whole—that you 
will perceive at a glance—but a 
commencement may be made with 
the fundamental principles of his 
scheme any day you please. But 
as to hisscheme. You have heard, 
my dear John, of the old Indian 
village system with its village 
councils. Well, in the first place, 
it is proposed to revive these old 
councils, and empower them to dis- 
cuss local matters and local works. 
In the next place it is proposed that 
these councils should send delegates 
to the head-quarters of their county 
to form county councils; and these 
are in turn to send delegates to 
the provincial councils. A limited 
number of representatives, it is 
suggested, might also be sent to 
the various legislative councils, 
though it is hardly thought neces- 
sary to go as far as that at present. 
The terms village and county coun- 
cils require no explanation ; but it is 
necessary to explain that a provin- 
cial council would represent large 
populations of from three to five 
millions. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, for instance, it is suggested 
that you might have five—one for 
Scinde, one for Guzerat, one for the 
Canarese-speaking districts of the 
South Maharatta country, and two 
for the Maharatta-speaking districts 
(one for the table-land above the 
Ghauts, and the other for the 
Western Districts and Bombay). 
This is a grand scheme, my dear 
John; but I will not trouble you 
with further details regarding it ; 
for, however perfect it may be, I 
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cannot think, with all the will in 
the world, that, considering their 
present ignorance, the people of 
India can possibly fit themselves 
for such a system of govern- 
ment under a period of at least 
fifty years from this time. But 
this scheme of Bartle Frere’s 
should be kept constantly in view, 
and steadily worked up to. Here 
is the way, or at least a way, to 
work up to it. You are aware that 
in India there are counties very 
similar in size to ours in England, 
and that these counties are divided 
into parishes, each parish being 
composed of villages more or less 
in number, as the case may be. To 
every village there is a patel, or 
hereditary headman. Well, from 


these patels I would select the best 
men to be found, and assemble 
them into a council at the head- 
quarters of the county, and I 
would have for president the’ chief 
native official of the county. 


A 
meeting of the council might be 
called whenever it was desirable 
that the opinions of the people 
should be ascertained on any par- 
ticular subject. To this council I 
would communicate every sort of 
Government intelligence, and the 
members would thus form a chain 
of intercommunication between the 
rulers and the ruled. The results 
of the deliberations of the council 
would of course be regularly re- 
ported to the English collector, and 
I would order that during his 
annual tour he should assemble the 
council of each county in turn, and 
hear what they had got to say on 
any particular subject. Even if 
they happened to have nothing par- 
ticular to say, the object of making 
the rulers and at least some of the 
ruled personally acquainted with 
one another would be attained. 
This council would thus be a kind 
of consultative council, and in the 
course of time—a good many years, 
[ am afraid—you would readily 
learn the sentiments and wishes of 
the people. It has, I am aware, 
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been objected that any scheme of 
bringing natives and Englishmen 
together would only result in the 
former saying what they thought 
would be palatable to the latter; 
and at first this would, no doubt, be 
the case. But it ought to be our 
business to remove that want of 
confidence which proceeds partly 
from a well-founded idea that our 
main object in India at present is 
to find new sources of taxation ; 
partly from the people ignorantly 
misinterpreting our motives and 
principles, and all the ends and 
aims of our Government. The 
first may be in a great measure 
removed by proclaiming that you 
are going to levy no more fresh taxes 
without the advice of the councils, 
except injthe case of war. The 
second can only be attained by that 
general education of the people 
which must precede a scheme so 
advanced as Bartle Frere’s. But 
the first of these points is really the 
key to the whole; for, my dear 
John, if the natives find that they 
are mainly got together, as most of 
your municipal councils are, to be 
paid the immense compliment of 
being urged to devise new taxes, 
their suspicions as to your general 
intentions will be strengthened 
rather than diminished. Clearly 
bearing in mind, then, that con- 
fidence can only be attained by an 
arrest of fresh taxation, let me now 
say a few words as to that educa- 
tional scheme through which, and 
aided by your consultative councils, 
the people of India can alone be 
raised towards a solid civilisation. 
And here, my dear John, let me 
ask at the outset what manner of 
education is most needed for the 
inhabitants of your Indian estates, 
or, in other words, what, consider- 
ing their present state of civilisa- 
tion, are those points to which 
attention should first be paid ? Now 
this question never seems to have 
been asked before, or, if it has, it is 
certain that no satisfactory answer 
has been given to it. Hence the 
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potter and his poetry, and what 
was 80 well termed by an able lec- 
turer the other day that ‘ disqualify- 
ing education’ on which your agents 
are squandering the funds of the 
people. Now,in my humble opinion, 
the sequence of education should 
be, firstly, political and material edu- 

vation, and, secondly, what may be 
spoken of as intellectual education. 
Anticipating that you will probably 
agree with me in this view, I will 
just remind you as briefly as possible 
of the scheme which I laid before 
you at considerable length. Again 
reminding you that our object is 
first of all to remove the political 
ignorance of the people, and advance 
their material interests at the same 
time, I pointed out that this could 
only be completely attained by 
having a school at the head-quarters 
of each county, and starting a sys- 
tem of compulsory education by 
the simple process of ordering each 
village, or collection of villages as 
might be deemed advisable, to send 
two boys to school throughout the 
year, excepting of course those 
periods when their services might 
be required during the harvest or 
the most urgent field work. As to 
the proportion of boys to be sent to 
school and the times of attendance, 
I would leave all such details to 
the county council, and I would 
endeavour to interest them as much 
as possible in the work of the school. 
Having thus got my boys together, 
I would attach to the school a con- 
siderable farm, and an important 
part of such a farm would be a 
horticultural garden, in which all 
the most useful medicinal plants 
might be cultivated. 
these plants would of course form 
a branch of education, and as this 
knowledge would soon spread, an 
immense amount of good might be 
done. The day I would divide into 
two parts, one for school and the 
other for field work, or industrial 
education in whatever line might be 
suited to the people, The course 
of instruction should be as simple 
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as possible, and if the boys were 
taught to read and write in the ver- 
nacular, and had a certain amount 
of arithmetic, it would suffice for all 
the rural districts. Here you 
begged tv interrupt me for one 
moment just to ask what had be- 
come of the political education I 
had been talking about. To this I 
replied that I would have a regular 
political class for the elder boys of 
the school, and explain to them in 
especial the meaning of Govern- 
ment enactments and regulations ; 
and thus, my dear John, would a 
great deal of that ignorance which 
misinterprets your intentions be 
removed, and through these boys 
a regular chain of communication 
might be kept up. You see, my 
dear John, that in all this I am 
keeping steadily in view what ought 
always to be your main object in 
India, viz. the bringing of the rulers 
and ruled as close together as 
possible, to the end that they may 
thoroughly understand each other. 
Here you observed that the plan cer- 
tainly sounded very plausible, ‘ but,’ 
you continued, ‘I am told by many 
that compulsory education would 
never do in India.’ Nor would it, 
my dear John, with your existing 
machinery, for the people wouldn't 
understand what you were driving 
at ; but if you once had your county 
councils to aid in managing the 
schools, and explaining matters to 
the people, there could be no possi- 
ble objection to the scheme, while 
the advantages to be derived from 
it would be incalculable. And 
how about the intellectual educa- 
tion ?’ you asked. ‘Am I to give 
up my English education, and Kng- 
lish poetry?’ To this I replied 
that if you look after your material 
and political education, you may 
leave all that to be paid for by the 
boys who desire it, and who, gene- 
rally speaking, would be well able 
to afford it. The principal thing to 
attend to is the creation of a ver- 
nacular literature on useful subjects. 
If you encourage the best of the 
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people to take to English, it will 
have the same ill effects that ensued 
from the adoption of French by the 
upper classes in Russia. The 
heads of the society will end by 
writing in English and addressing 
one another, instead of writing in 
the vernacular and addressing the 
multitudes of their ignorant coun- 
trymen, But, my dear John, I have 
not the space, nor have you the 
patience, for further remarks on 
this subject, and the outline I have 
given you is quite sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

At this point of the conversation 
you said that you were now be- 
ginning to understand the alarm- 
ing symptoms of fatigue and de- 
pression that are invariably to be 
witnessed at Westminster when- 
ever the subject of Indian affairs 
happens to crop up. To this I 
replied that I had really intended 
moving off, and requesting another 
interview, but that I had hardly 
enough left to justify another con- 


versation, and that in a very few 
minutes I should be able to get 
through every point of pressing im- 


portance. Finding that you were 
really going to see the last of me, 
you settled yourself cheerfully in 
your chair, and gave me leave to go 
on with the conversation. 

I recommenced, you may remem- 
ber, by observing that there is one 
evil under the broiling sun of India 
that should be at once removed, 
and that is the evil of what may be 
valled departmentalism, And in 
explaining to you the evils of de- 
partmentalism, I shall also have an 
opportunity of showing you how 
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instrumental in checking the mis- 
chief that naturally ensues when 
each department, seeing alone its 
own interests and its own work, 
struggles to obtain the largest share 
of powerand the longest pull possible 
at the public purse. Not to trouble 
you with minor departments, I will 
take that of the Public Works—a de- 
partment already intolerably over- 
bearing, and which has done more 
to induce financial difficulties than 
any other branch of the public ser- 
vice. You know very well that the 
work of this department, with its 
tumble-down barracks and rotten! 
public buildings, has long been the 
laughing stock of all India, and in 
my last letter I gave a few instances 
of that harmonious incompetence 
it has invariably exhibited. Here 
I shall only trouble you with two 
instances of its blunders, with the 
view of showing you the importance 
of summarily cutting short the evil 
working power of this department, 
and reducing it to its proper posi- 
tion—the position of an executive 
servant of the State. The first case 
I will take from my own doors in 
India. Taking out of my pocket 
some photographs, I then, if you 
remember, handed one to you, and 
asked you to look at that. After a 
long look at it you said, ‘ Well, I 
see nothing remarkable about it. It 
is evidently a photograph of a very 
handsome and costly iron] bridge, 
which, if I may judge by the 
crowds of people about, has just 
been opened ; and that gentleman 
who is standing in such a con- 
spicuous position is probably the 
engineer, filled, no doubt, with a 


your county councils may be made pardonable sense of importance at 


'It may be worth while to point out the immediate cause of such rotten materials 


being put into our buildings and bridges in India. The main reason is that the engineer 
having charge of the distribution of the money has a mass of office work to attend 
to, which prevents his making frequent inspections of works in progress. The result of 
this is that, in consequence of the superintendence of the execution of works being 
entrusted in a great measure to inferior and corrupt officials, bad lime and rotten materials 
are largely used. The fact is, that while the engineer is carefully guarding and account- 
ing for the coppers, the Government loses laces of rupees. To give an idea of the extent 
of this evil, I may add that I know of one engineer who, at his own expense, keeps a 
clerk to relieve him of some of the desk-work, in order that he may find time to inspect 
thoroughly works in course of execution. 
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having bridged what must have 
been a very impassable river to jus- 
tify such an outlay. But now I 
look at it again, there seem to be 
some curious objects in the river. 
Why, bless my soul,’ you continued, 
looking up with your eyes wide 
open, ‘there seems to be no water 
in the river, except a tiny thread 
in the middle of it, and now (I can’t 
say much for your photograph, by 
the way) I can make out bullocks, 
and carts, and people, all about the 
bed, and some of them appear to 
be standing right in the middle of 
the river.’ ‘But perhaps during 
the traffic season the river comes 
down?’ Qn the contrary, my dear 
John; that photograph was taken 
in the middle of the traffic season, 
and through the whole of it the 
river is just as you see it. ‘ But,’ 
you again suggested, ‘the sand is 
probably so deep as almost to be 
impassable for carts?’ Anything 


but that, I replied, for I’ve ridden 
and driven, and seen all the heavy 


traflic going over that river bed 
without let or hindrance, for years ; 
and during the rains, when alone 
it is full, all trade is suspended, and 
no one wants to move a cartload 
of food in consequence of the con- 
tinuous downpour. Now, had there 
been a consultative council, the 
people would plainly have said, 
* Spend our money on education or 
irrigation if you please, but do not 
throw it into the hands of a New- 
castle manufacturer, who will never 
spend a shilling of it in India.’ 
One more instance, my dear John, 
and I shall have done. On the 
western shores of India it was once 
expedient to improve a harbour 
near the mouth of a considerable 
river. The engineer had his orders 
from Madras to execute the work 
in a particular way. He wrote to 
the head of the department, and 
told him that, in consequence of 
the silt from the river, the plan 
must prove a failure, and at the 
same time suggested another that 
would involve no such risk, On 
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this he was told that his business 
was to execute, and not to criticise 
the plans of his superiors. The 
western coast engineer replied that 
he would commence forthwith, but 
added that he begged to have it 
particularly noted that he had pro- 
tested against the work. Whether 
this alarmed the head of the de. 
partment or not I cannot say, but 
a superior officer was sent down 
to report, and the work was at 
once stopped. Here you _ sce 
again, my dear John, that had the 
authority in this matter rested with 
the collector of the district and a 
consultative council, there would 
have been no risk of any loss of 
public money, for to people on the 
spot the objections to the Govern- 
ment scheme were sufficiently ob- 
vious. But the same reason for 
abolishing the separate existence of 
every department excepting the 
judicial stands good throughout. 
An engineer may be competent to 
make a road or build a bridge, but 
he is not competent to say whether 
the one should be made or the 
other built. A schoolmaster may 
be able to teach, but he is not com- 
petent to say what shall be taught. 
The forester may be able to plant 
and fell trees, but he is not compe- 
tent to say where trees shall be 
planted, and where felled. All these 
things should be left under the con- 
trol of the man who is most closely 
wound up with the material inte- 
rests of the people, and that man is 
the revenue collector, who should 
always have at his elbow, to enide 
and inform him, a consultative coun- 
cil selected from the ablest natives in 
the country. At this point of the 
conversation you observed that the 
reasoning in favour of governing 
the country as largely as possible 
in accordance with the advice of 
the most intelligent natives seemed 
to be unanswerable, ‘ but,’ you con- 
tinued, ‘I should like to know 
when these consultative councils 
are likely to expand into a real 
representation of the people.’ ‘To 
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this I replied that it would be im- 
possible to fix any period, as it is 
impossible to tell how fast the 
people are likely to progress ; but, 
as far as can be seen at present, it 
would be inexpedient to move one 
step farther until the educational 
system proposed had produced its 
natural effect. But, my dear John, 
you need not trouble yourself about 
that, and as long as you feel that 
you are gaining the confidence of 
the people, and widening your edu- 
cational base, the result will be sure 
to end well. 

You now reminded me that, 
though in the last conversation I 
had called particular attention to 
irrigation, I had not as yet once 
alluded to the subject. ‘To the 
best of my recollection, you were of 
opinion, when I last saw you, that 
it would not do to borrow money to 
lay out on irrigation, because, judg- 
ing by the recklessness and entire 
want of judgment shown by the 
Public Works Department, it was 


evident that they formed no excep- 
tion to the rule, that public money 
can only be judiciously laid out 
when the expenditure is under the 


control of the people.’ That was 
precisely my meaning, my dear 
John, but, if you will only take the 
people into your counsels, I see no 
reason why large irrigation works 
should not be constructed with 
borrowed money. But till you 
get your consultative counsels set 
agoing, you had far better let such 
schemes alone. This question of 
irrigation is certainly a very serious 
and a very pressing one, when you 
come to consider that about two 
millions and a quarter of the inha- 
bitants of India have been starved 
to death within the last ten years. 
In fact the question is so pressing 
as to justify the strongest mea- 
sures with the view of saving 
the country from the risks of 
famines, which are yearly becoming 
more imminent in consequence of 
cash having taken the place of 
grain as a medium of exchange, and 
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in consequence of roads and rail- 
ways having facilitated the rapid 
change of grain into gold, which 
cannot be eaten, and which, from the 
peculiar geographical position of 
India, cannot be reconverted into 
food in times of need. In fact all 
your expedients for developing the 
resources, and adding to the 
revenues of India, seem to tend to 
endanger the lives of its inhabit- 
ants ; and if you will only look at 
the evidence given by Dr. Wilson, 
the missionary, before the Finance 
Committee, you will see that 
opium is occupying so much of the 
best land in Malwa that fears may 
reasonably be entertained of another 
famine in Rajputana. Now, my 
dear John, this is a very serious 
matter—serious alike on humane 
and financial grounds, and I feel 
that I have a right to demand your 
attention to the following sugges- 
tions. I need hardly tell you that 
the great thing with famine, as 
with every other danger, is to 
know when to expect it. Now, I 
am not aware that your agents 
have taken the smallest pains to 
provide any machinery which 
would enable them to gauge the 
chances in favour of a scarcity 
occurring in any particular district ; 
and the natural consequence is 
that a famine comes and clears 
off a million or so of taxpayers 
before a hand can be held out to 
save them. Now, if you had your 
consultative councils in working 
order, famines ought almost to be 
an impossibility, or at least the 
effects of them might be reduced to 
a minimum. The county councils, 
being composed, mainly, of people 
connected with the soil, could tell 
you at once what stores of grain 
are in the country, and when the 
people once know the objects of an 
investigation into the stocks of 
grain, they would only be too glad 
to give every information. Then, 
again, the councils being carefully 
informed as to the stocks of grain 
existing in all parts of India, would 
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be enabled to give timely warning 
to the people as to the quantity of 
grain it would be advisable to store 
in order to insure immunity from 
famine. Forewarned, the people 
would thus be forearmed ; so would 
your agents; and thus would an 
incalculable amount of misery be 
prevented. But though this mea- 
sure of precaution would, no doubt, 
be very valuable, it is to the rapid 
extension of petty irrigation that 
immediate attention should be paid. 
And here, I conceive, very great 
latitude should be given to the 
collectors and their councils. If 
there is one thing more than 
another where arbitrary action 
would be justifiable, it would be in 
a matter of life and death like this, 
and, if you allowed the employment 
of forced labour for petty irrigation 
works, I think it would be one of 
the most useful measures that could 
possibly be carried out. Supposing 
then that the collector and his 
council saw that a profitable irriga- 
tion work—say in the shape of a 
small tank—could be executed on 
the lands of a village, the people of 
the village should be turned out en 
masse and made to do it. I doubt 
if such a measure would ever make 
your agents unpopular, but I am 
quite sure that if no ierease of 
taxation followed from the turning of 
the dry land of the village into wet 
land, and if the objects of the Govern- 
ment were explained to the people 
through the medium of the councils, 
it would be impossible to estimate 
the amount of popularity that would 
eventually be gained. Here I 
paused for one moment, and you 
took the opportunity of observing 
that the amount of work proposed 
to be effected by these councils 
would certainly give them plenty 
to do. To this I replied that they 
certainly would have plenty to do, 
and that in addition to the points 
already mentioned there was yet 
another to which their action might 
be usefully extended. Here you 
said you really must go, but on 
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my positively assuring you that I 
would not detain you for more than 
a few moments, you said you would 
hear me out, and I started off again 
to get through the last point of im- 
portance, regarding the action of 
consultative councils. 

I dare say you have heard, my 
dear John, how the Brahmins, with 
a masterly ingenuity which the dis. 
ciples of Loyola must always have 
contemplated with envy, contrived 
by degrees to mould in their reli- 
gious system the whole organism 
of society. In other words, they 
contrived to impart a religious 
stamp to all the habits and customs 
of life, and made social duties 
and religious exchangeable terms, 
Amongst the rest they of course 
gathered caste into their garners, 
and gave a religious sanction to a 
number of customs which many of 
the natives would now discard if they 
dared. Now, why should not your 
consultative councils act after the 
manner of synods, at least to the 
extent, in the first instance, of en- 
deavouring to modify social customs 
which are now unsuited to many 
members of the community? And 
here attention might be directed 
especially to a relaxation of the 
laws of caste as regards those who 
wished to travel, or to depart in 
trifling particulars from the usages 
of their forefathers. Popular opi- 
nion would readily find expression 
through the medium of the councils, 
and facilities be given for carrying 
out changes wherever it might seem 
desirable. And, seeing that the 
Hindoos have no ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, in the course of time the reach 
of these councils would naturally 
and gradually extend to all religious 
matters whatever; but the consi- 
derations that arise at the mention of 
such a supposition are far too nu- 
merous for discussion here, and 
must therefore be left for some 
future occasion. Here you began 
to nod; so leaving you to ruminate 
on the numerous points we had 
talked over, I wended my way 
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home, meditating on the immense 
confusion of mind you will be sure 
to fall into when you come to mix 
into a general pudding the various 
plans which are daily being laid be- 
fore you for extending the march of 
civilisation throughout the length 
and breadth of your Indian estates. 
Thad not, however, got very far on 
my way when, by a singular coinci- 
dence, the same messenger that 
pursued me after the close of my 
last interview came running up to 
say that you wished me to como 
back just for one moment. 

On re-entering the room I had 
left you in, I found you standing 
over an immense pile of papers. 
‘This,’ you said, laying your hand 
on the pile with some satisfaction, 
‘is some of the work of my Indian 
finance committee, who have lately 
reported thatthey cannot possibly get 
through their business this session. 
I have not had time to look much 
into it as yet, but, as far as I 
can see, they seem to have asked a 
number of questions about Salt 
and Stamps, and the work of the 
Indian mints, and opium—a drug, by 
the way, that I am heartily sick of. 
Some tell me that this information 
is really valuable, while others say 
that it will throw no light whatever 
on the causes of our difficulties, 
and that the greatest proof of the 
rottenness of the administration is 
the committee itself, or rather I 
should say, the fact of having, 
after ten years of peace and pro- 
sperity, to get together such a com- 
mittee at all. I must say that I 
am rather at a loss as to what to 
do. One thing is certain, and that 
is, if they ask every retired Indian 
what he thinks of salt and opium 
the committee will last for ever, and 
it is besides very difficult to see what 
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new light can be thrown on theso 
subjects.’ To this I replied that 
the committee had simply got hold 
of the wrong end of the stick, and 
that the longer they held on to it 
the worse it would be for everyone, 
In fact, my dear John, they are 
turning their attention to tighten- 
ing the hoops of the cask while the 
water is running out at the bung- 
hole. Instead of going from ge- 
nerals to particulars, they are at- 
tempting to work from particulars 
to generals. If they had commenced 
with the deductive argument, 
they must soon have discovered 
that, in the existing state of human 
nature, the condition of things in 
India must be thoroughly rotten, 
and they would therefore have turned 
their attention to the fons et origo of 
the evil, which lies in the thoroughly 
vicious form of government with 
which theinhabitants on your Indian 
estates are at present cursed. Hav- 
ing told you plainly that you should 
lose no time in remodelling your 
government by cutting off the reign 
of departmentalism, and taking the 
people into your counsels, they might 
then have gone on to details, and 
tried to find out where money could 
be saved in one particular or an- 
other. Reverse, then, your plans; 
and when the committee meets next 
session, tell them to leave details to 
the last, and commence at once with 
an investigation into the causes that 
have brought your Indian estates 
into such serious danger. And now, 
my dear John, I must wish you 
good-bye, and don’t you be cast 
down at what I have said. Re- 
member that ‘the darkest hour 
comes before the dawn,’ or, to put 
the case in other words, that goose- 
berries are always at the sourest 
just before they sweeten. 
R. H. E. 
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EVIDENCE : 


TINUE requirements of our age as 

to the amount and quality of 
the evidence necessary to produce 
credibility differ so widely from 
that which satisfied our forefathers, 
that the change is producing a 
silent revolution in history, science, 
and even theology. It is strange 
that to examine the bases upon 
which an opinion rests, to cut away 
the weak places and supply better 
supports, should have been sup- 
posed to show a want of respect for 
truth — an irreligious, sceptical 
spirit. But, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, the work is going on: slowly, 
though steadily, all the foundations 
of our beliefs in every department 
of knowledge are passing through 
this testing, analytical process, and 
we are ‘trying the spirits to know 
whether they be of God.’ ! 

A certain training of the mind is, 
however, necessary to know what 
really constitutes evidence. If the 
ideas of ordinary witnesses in a 
trial be closely followed, it will be 
seen how the most irrelevant cir- 
cumstances, the wanderings of the 
mind to its own feelings, the jump- 
ing at conclusions, form the chief 
part of their testimony. The evi- 
dence to the fact is almost always 
also confounded with evidence to 
the imagined cause, in the argument 
of an undisciplined reasoner; and 
where the question is complicated 
by any admixture of religious feel- 
ing, the case becomes hopeless, as 
it is considered wicked to examine 
its grounds too closely. 

The majority of the world, how- 
ever, will always believe, not ac- 
cording to evidence at all, but 
simply as their previous habits of 
thought lead them to think a thing 
probable or the contrary. Take the 
miracles of the Middle Ages: in the 
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days when such events were believed 
to bepart of God’sordinary rule, they 
were seen and experienced every day. 
Men of the highest powers of mind 
and the greatest probity, like St. Ber. 
nard, worked miracles themselves 
in the utmost good faith, and were 
only ‘humbly surprised at the great 
gift vouchsafed to such unworthy 
instruments.’ They were witnessed 
to habitually by the best and wisest 
of the time. Men lived in a miracu- 
lous atmosphere, when it was no 
more astonishing to see a direct 
interference of the Creator than it 
is now to see a fresh development of 
science, And as we are easily satis. 
fied with the proof of what no one 
denies, our ancestors were not exact- 
ing as to the evidence which they re- 
quired in any fresh instance. Their 
minds generally seem to have been 
like those of children, utterly unac- 
quainted with law, to whom every- 
thing is equally new and wonderful, 
and equally possible and easy to 
credit. There is no reason to a 
child why the earth should not open 
and Aladdin’s garden be discovered 
underground—there is a dim hope 
of some day finding a fairy. Because 
a thing has happened before, is no 
reason why it should happen again. 
A child at play is just as much sur- 
prised every time it finds its mother 
behind a curtain. Because a thing 
has never happened is no reason in 
its eyes why it should not now come 
to pass. 

‘God has made a star,’ says one 
child, seeing the bright speck 
appear suddenly in the evening sky. 
‘God is sending a storm to brush 
the sky clean,’ says another : every 
event is to it the result of an imme- 
diate personal agency, as in all 
early mythologies. Law, the inex- 
orable sequence of cause and effect 


' A longing which the Christian Evidence Society is attempting in a somewhat curiously 
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(whatov er meaning we assign to the 
word ‘cause’), is a late growth in 
the individual’s as in the world’s 
thought. The idea cannot, indeed, 
be reached until a sufficient number 
of facts have been collected to enable 
the mind to co-ordinate them into 
that series which for want of a 
better name we call ‘ law.’ 

Mr. Maine describes how in the 
times of Homer the judge or chief 
evidently decided each case by in- 
spiration, as it were, of the God or 
‘ Justice.’ He does not seem to have 
punished B for theft to-day because 
he had punished A for thesame thing 
yesterday, but ‘ Justice’ argued the 
whole case over again in his mind, 
from the beginning each time— 
whether theft was right or wrong, 
necessary or pr ejudicial ; ; and he 
gave a judgment accordingly. Not 
only had the fact to be proved, but 
the principle, with each fresh case. 

God’s government of the world 
even down to our own times has 
been conceived on much the same 
plan, i.e. that it was conducted ac- 
cording to the circumstances or the 
caprice of the moment. A man’s 
God must, indeed, be the reflection 
of his own powers of abstraction 


and moral perception: the God of 


the mean man will be a poor, low 
divinity ; the God of the hard man 
an inflexible tyrant ; the God of the 
veak and ignorant an irresolute, 
variable being, giving or taking 
away without reason, capriciously. 
God made man,’ it has been said, 
after His own image, and man has 
returned the compliment’ fearfully. 
We are only now beginning dimly 
toconceive the Great God ‘in whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow 
ad turning,’ whom St. James told 
is of 1800 years ago, ‘in whom,’ 
ies ‘is rest for our souls.’ 
Meantime the haphazard God who 
damns little babies for all eternity, 
because ‘it is His will,’ reigns su- 
preme in Catholic and Protestant 
theology alike. There is no more 
reason to the average thinker of 
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either faith why God should keep 
His law than that He should break 
it—the only difference being that 
among the Protestants there is an 
arbitrary line fixed in history, on 
the farther side of which He was 
in the habit of interfering, while at 
present it is conceived not to be 
(to speak openly) ‘His way’ — 
whereas the pious Roman Catholic 
supposes this perpetual lawlessness 
still to be the habitual course of His 
government of the world and His 
dealings with mankind. 

The natural history of a miracu- 
lous myth, its birth, parentage, and 
education, is not often to be traced 
) clearly as in the story of the life 
of St. Francis Xavier. It is the 
growth generally of an age when 
reading and writing are not com- 
mon: ‘litera scripta manet,’ and 
keeps a sort of bridle on the imagi- 
nation. Absurdities enough remain 
to us demanding to be believed, 
but not quite so monstrous as when 
mere hearsay reigns without control. 
Xavier is said by his biographers 
to have worked many miracles, and 
particularly ‘to have raised several 
men from the dead.’ Here, fortu- 
nately, we have the letters written 
by Xavier himself and his assistant 
priest atthe time, relating how he 
was called in to a young man sick 
unto death, how he prayed over 
him, and the patient recovered. It 
is not even said that the cure was 
miraculous, though there may have 
been a dim notion of this in the 
mind of Francis. Soon after his 
death, however, his admirers killed 
the ‘ young man,’ and by the time 
that St. Francis is canonised the 
miracle has been multiplied into 
‘several dead men,’ who have been 
brought by him to life. Again, 
Xavier distinctly mentions the in- 
convenience of not knowing the 
different languages of the coun- 
tries he visits, ‘and the necessity 
of having an interpreter; but in 
the tecth of his own words he 
is gifted with ‘the tongues’ by 
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his biographers, and described as 
* sper aking them allwithout learning, . 
with many curious details—an illus- 
tration of the law ‘ whereby legends 
of all kinds grow in definiteness with 
the lapse of time, the fullness of 
detail being proportionate to the 
distance from their source.’ 

The extreme difficulty in sifting 
such cases, even when the wit- 
nesses are thoroughly honest and 
competent, is shown most remark- 
ably by the ‘miracle of the Holy 
Thorn’ at the convent of Port 
Royal. As Sir James Stephen puts 
it (though he refuses to abide by 
the consequences of his admission), 
‘there is no evidence for any fact 
in history better or more complete.’ 
A little girl, niece of the great 
Pascal, residing in the convent, was 
suffering from malignant cancer in 
the eye, as testified by several phy- 
sicians ; she was about to undergo 
an operation of the most serious 
description, when she was cured, 
suddenly and completely, by the 
touch of this most holy relic, taken 
from the veritable Crown of Thorns, 
applied at the moment of her re- 
ceiving the Communion. ‘The 
greatest genius, the most profound 
schol: ar, and the most eminent ad- 
vocate of the day,’ Pascal, Arnauld, 
and Le Maitre, men of the utmost 
probity, and all three possessing the 
amplest means of investigation, ex- 
amined carefully into the miracle and 
were convinced of its reality. The 
Abbess of the convent, the Mére 
Angélique, was not only one of the 
purest and most high-minded wo- 
men who ever lived, but she held 
so anxiously by the truth of her 
word that she submitted to see the 
work of her life (which is dearer 
than even the fruit of one’s loins) 
utterly destroyed—to endure the 
most cruel persecution and con- 
tumely—to be turned outof her con- 
vent with all her nuns when almost 
dying—rather than assert that cer- 
tain propositions were in the writ- 
ings of Jansenius which the Pope 
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insisted on her acknowledging to 
exist there upon his word alone, 
without reading the book. Yet 
this woman gave her solemn testi- 
mony to the dreadful character of 
the disease, and to the complete 
cure of the eye, no other means 
being employed, mediate or imme- 
diate, except the touch of the relic 
accompanied by the prayers of the 
community. The united word of 
the nuns may be considered as 
worth little, but what can be said 
. the witness given by the threo 

‘eally good and great men who con- 
Seniadl| the story ? 

In the face of such a fact as this, 
what value can we attach to the 
evidence of the best and cleverest 
people in cases where their prepos- 
sessions and desires are all on one 
side, and on questions where they 
probably do not feel themselves at 
liberty to apply the ordinary rules 
of what constitutes evidence ? The 
mind has an ingenious way of 
honestly i ignoring that which tells 
against its view in a matter where 
it desires to believe —‘ is to its faults 
a little blind, and to its virtues 
very kind,’ unconsciously forgetting 
the weak sides of the argument. 
‘I know it’s true; and if there's 
one thing more than another that 
I hate,’ says one of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
old women, ‘it is to have people 
bringing up a pack of nonsense 
facts the other way, when I’ve 
made up my mind!’ 

The peculiarity of the Port Royal 
case consisted in the story having 
grown up at a bound as it were, in 
a place where it could be examined 
into immediately and by its most hos- 
tile opponents the Jesuits—whereas 
the usual concoction of a myth, as in 
that relating to St. Francis, is very 
gradual and in _ out-of-the-way 
places—and most particularly in 
having been investigated on the 
spot by men whom, even according 
to our own standard, we should con- 
sider most competent judges of 
evidence in any other matter. Yet 
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there is not a Protestant who 
would regard the miracle even with 
doubt: we simply and absolutely 
disbelieve a thing which is cer- 
tainly better attested and certified 
than almost any fact in history. 

How entirely our standard of 
what is required to induce belief 
has altered may be seen by looking 
back into those dreary volumes 
which in the last century and the 
beginning of this were pre-emi- 
nently called ‘The Evidences.’ They 
seem to us to be beating the air, 
proving what no one disputes, 
avoiding all the knotty parts of the 
question. Their grand point is the 
honesty of the witnesses ; the pre- 
sent generation would grant this 
without a word (so was that of the 
Port Royal recluses undoubted)— 
that they endured persecution and 
death for their opinions : ‘therefore 
their opinions were true.’ Did the 
fact of Sir Thomas More dying for 
the doctrine prove the Papal supre- 
macy to be true? Is the Suttee 
of the Indian widow evidence of the 
truth of her faith? or do the tortures 
borne in defence of every form of 
belief, Pagan, Jewish, Mahometan, 
Brahmin, prove all these different 
creeds to be true? The earnestness 
of the sufferer is shown by mar- 
tyrdom, not the value of the belief. 
And it is curious how, when the 
faith of the martyr agrees with our 
own, we conceive that the martyr- 
dom strengthens our case, while 
when it is endured on the opposite 
side it makes no impression what- 
ever upon our convictions. 

What is now required for the 
credibility of witnesses is proof 
that they were capable of judging 
of what they tell, and that they 
had the necessary opportunities for 
forming an opinion: e.g. it is asked 
which of the writers of the Gospels 
give the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
It is clear that Mark and Luke do 
not profess to have been present at 
the events which they narrate. Is 
Mark giving the experience of Peter, 
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as Justin Martyr supposes? We 
have probably only a Greek edition 
of the Works of Our Lord, written by 
Matthew in Aramaic, as described 
by the earliest Fathers. There re- 
mains the much-contested date of 
the writing of the Gospel of St. 
John. These are the questions 
which our age is asking, reverently, 
anxiously, even sadly; and the 
orthodox answers come as of old: 
‘the miracles prove the inspiration 
of the narratives,’ and ‘as the nar- 
ratives are inspired, the account of 
the miracles must be true,’ repeated 
over and over again in every variety 
of circular and elliptical reasoning. 

The value set upon internal evi- 
dence is, however, evidently in- 
creasing: the tendency now is to 
believe the history from the in- 
trinsic merits of the character, and 
to say that it is strong enough to 
varry the weight of the miracles, 
instead of vice versd. 

The dying out of this love of the 
marvellous is shown even among 
the Hindoos. One of the most 
enlightened of the Indian mission- 
aries observes that the effect of the 
Christian miracles as a proof of the 
truth of Christianity upon the na- 
tive mind is nil; the reply to such 
arguments being, that they ‘have 
much more surprising signs and 
wonders recounted of their own 
gods.’ The internal evidence af- 
forded by the life of Jesus to His 
doctrine is the only one which has 
the least hold upon their minds. 
And the foundation stone of belicf 
with the new sect of the Brahmo 
Somaj is the omission of the super- 
natural element altogether. 

What was unknown and marvel- 
lous was in the old time always 
accepted as proof of a miraculous 
intervention of the gods. Gradu- 
ally, as the domain of law invades 
one fresh district after another, 
now that eclipses no longer ‘shed 
disastrous twilight, with fear of 
change perplexing monarchs,’ or 
comets ‘from their horrid hair 
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shake pestilence and war,’ but are 
simple facts of astronomy, while 
earthquakes and burning moun- 
tains are taken possession of by 
geology; that fever and cholera 
have been ruthlessly rescued from 
the domain of the supernatural and 
reduced to the violation of sanitary 
laws;' that the potato rot has 
nearly ceased to be considered as a 
sign of the wrath of Heaven on the 
nation (for the wickedness of the 
Protestants in taking away the tithe, 
according to Archbishop Cullen in 
Ireland, and for not sufficiently valu- 
ing Prince Albert, as suggested si- 
multaneously by Bishop Wilberforce 
in Kngland)— there is, perhaps, 
some hope that we may reach as 
far as the old prophet so many 
hundred years ago, and find out 
that the evidences of the Lord’s 
presence are not to be sought for 
so much in the storm, or the earth- 
quake, or the fire (i.e. in strange 
physical events without), as in ‘ the 
still small voice ’ within us. 


The value of internal as compared 
to external proof is finding its way 
into the most diverse enquiries ; the 
relation of different 
sought for through the almost new 
science of philology, theconstruction 
of their languages taking the place 


races is now 


of obscure traditions concerning 
their origin; and as Cuvier and 
Owen build up a whole beast or 
bird from the evidence of the bone of 
one toe, so the remains of a few 
vords ‘ground down’ Max 
Miiller calls it, and mutilated, but 
still preserving marks their 
birthplace, are considered to be 
better and safer signs of connection 
in language, and therefore in race, 
than those wild speculations which 
our ancestors called history. 

It is almost entirely by the as- 
sistance of philology that the new 
workers in Bible history are carry- 
ing out their researches and u 
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velling the dates of the story, The 
‘ pieces of older diction’ which Ewald 
finds embedded in works evidently 
of a later age, the allusions to 
events which have happened later 
inserted in accounts of those pro- 
fessedly earlier —the pedigrees and 
recitals of origin, evidently con- 
structed out of fanciful interpreta- 
tions of names, or which can be 
shown to hang on the original 
meaning of a word, which has often 
been lost, form important points 
in the materials to be derived 
from the earliest historical, and 
what may almost be called ‘ pre- 
historic’ documents. Ewald de- 
scribes in an exceedingly interest- 
ing chapter the ‘imperfect dress in 
which even a signal event often 
survives, and the manner in which 
the lively imagination of the rela- 
tor endeavours to supply the details 
missing,’ the variations thus intro- 
duced at different times at last mul- 
tiplying the story into two or more 
discordant narratives—as in the 
beautiful tradition of David’s youth, 
the scene in the cave with Saul, 
which is given with varying de- 
tails, twice over, in the 24th and 
26th chapters of Samuel —and an 
evidently favourite story concerning 
Abraham and his wife, which may 
be found in three forms, repeated 
in the 12th, zoth, and 26th chapters 
of Genesis, where the king is some- 
times represented as sovereign of 
Egypt, sometimes of the Philistines, 
and the hero varies from Abraham 
to Isaac, but which is evidently one 
and the same event. 

One of the best of the natural aids 
to memory, before the existence of 
writing, consisted in songs —the 
charm diction securing 
mission, and the artistic form pre- 
serving a certain amount at least 
of accuracy. ‘ David,’ says Ewald, 
‘provided for the transmission and 
publication of his dirge on Saul 
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and Jonathan by causing the sons 
of Judah to learn it correctly’ 
(wrongly translated in our version 
as ‘the use of the bow’), ‘ which in 
our days would be equivalent to 
sending it to the press.’ 

Occasionally an incident is pre- 
served in a proverb of historical 
origin. 

As tradition, however, becomes 
uncertain and fragmentary, the mind 
cannot be satisfied with what is 
unconnected and obscure, and at- 
tempts to repair and complete it 
exactly where it is most imperfect, 
‘filling up the gaps from conjec- 
ture.’ Numbers appear to be hard- 
est to hand down with correct- 
ness, and there are certain figures 
to be found in most histories—some- 
times apparently because they were 
holy, sometimes because they were 
round, three, seven, ten, forty, occa- 
sionally multiplied —and of which 
tradition makes the freest use. 

We talk much of the ‘ uncritical 
spirit of antiquity’ in matters of 


history—that, ‘ with the exception of 
Thucydides, none of the classical 
historians have risen to the con- 
ception of what is evidence ;’ but it 
is only within the last hundred 
years or so that we seem ourselves 
to have attained any distinct notion 


in what it consists. The mass of 
tradition, myth, and fiction, which, 
merely because it had been repeated 
before, was blandly accepted as fact 
in the early annals of every nation, 
may be said only really to have 
given way when Niebuhr made his 
onslaught upon those venerable 
fairy tales which head the history 
of Rome. Before that time the 
wolf of Romulus was almost as real 
to most men, or at least as unques- 
tioned, as that of Little Red Riding 
Hood is to children. ‘ Besides, have 
we not seen the bronze wolf in the 
Capitol ?’ 

The unquestioning faith with 
which the early chroniclers begin 
their works by wading tranquilly 
through a muddy sea of legend and 
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conjecture, the minutest details of 
which they pour forth with as much 
certainty as those concerning the 
latest events of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, almost make one’s hair stand 
on end. The Chroni- 
corum, 1493, gives the history of the 
world in short biographies with 
coloured illustrations, of the an- 
cestors of all present races, begin- 
ning with Jupiter in a fur cap 
and Jewish gaberdine; ‘ Diana, prima 
dea,’ with the two-horned headdress 
of the queen of Edward IV., figuring 
impartially alongside Semiramis, 
Levi (linea pontifici), Zoroaster, 
Apis, Rebecca (with the same head- 
gear), allevidently equally authentic 
and important. The ‘linea Christi ’ 
comprises Minerva (whose hair is 
in a very flighty condition for the 
goddess of wisdom), Prometheus, 
Atlas gigas, followed by a most 
truculent-looking Abraham seizing 
Isaac by the hair of his head; ‘ while 
panting Time toils after’ the bio- 
grapher ‘in vain,’ amidst the ra- 
pidity of his transitions. 

Ralph Higden, about the same 
period, begins his humbler work in 
the same style. Evidently a picture 
is a strong point: who can doubt 
the existence of a lady or gentleman 
whose portrait is before one’s very 
eyes ? 

Even Holinshed, as late as 1577, 
cannot resist opening his History 
with a speculation on the state of 
England ‘ before the floud,’ proceed- 
ing to tell us that ‘Noe being the 
only monark of al the world, allot- 
ted Britayn among the other iles 
of Europe to Japhet.’ Here, too, the 
pictures greatly assist our convic- 
tions, and supply any gaps in the 
evidence—‘ Noe’ as a stout burgo- 
master, and Japhet in full armour. 
A little farther on in the story 
we hear that ‘ Neptunus, who had 
to wife a lady called Amphitrita, 
landed his fourth son, Albion, being 
agiaunt, on this ile,’ where he ‘was 
much troubled by his cousin Her- 
cules.’ After which the chronicler, 
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‘desiring,’ he says, ‘to be short,’ 
gives two pages (folio) to ‘the 
daughters of Danaus, who were 
embarqued and left to the mercies 
of the raging seas, and brought to 
the shores of this ile, where they 
married the giaunts.’ A slight 
qualm comes over him as to the 
absolute truth of this story, but 
he ‘will not admit a doubt con- 
cerning Brute the Trojan hyther 
comming ;’ and more than half 
his precious space is devoted to 
him and his like. 

Ahundred years later, The History 
of the Lives of all the Kings of this 
isle from the Year of the World 2855 
unto the Year of Grace 1660, has 
made one step in advance. Al- 
though it begins with the still 
inevitable Brute, and is even headed 
by a fine picture of his coat-of- 
arms, yet Sir Winston Churchill 
‘pretermits his story and that of 
the seventeen kings his successors 
as things so remote that no just 
measure can be taken of them.’ 
This, however, only gives us a 
greater feeling of certainty for ‘ the 
next dynast, 3562: Belin Lud 
(who founded London), and the 
following one of Cymbeline, &c.’ 
‘Some conclude all fabulous be- 
fore the Romans’ (he goes on 
with much disgust), ‘not con- 
sidering what violence they offer to 
the credit of the illegible tables of 
Noah, which comprehended the 
primitive laws of Nature, and 
however not understood, were yet 
admitted by the old world as re- 
liques of unquestionable authority.’ 
As, however, they were not intel- 
ligible and not readable, it does 
not exactly appear in what this con- 
sisted. 

Even later, when we have reached 
times which we consider not unlike 
our own in habits of thought, a Uni- 
versal History, in 7 folio vols., dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Marlborough, 
begins solemnly with a chapter on 
‘ Profane History before the Flood,’ 
containing an account of ‘a cer- 
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tain Usons, and one named Chry- 
sor, who taught works in iron and 
boat building—the same’ (care is 
taken to inform us) ‘as Vulcan ;’ 
also of ‘ Oannes, a fish with aman’s 
head and voice, amphibious, who 
not only delivered his instructions 
by word of mouth, but wrote of 
the origin of things and of political 
ceconomy ’ (have J. S. Mill and Ri- 
cardo duly studied this great autho- 
rity ?); while Polyhistor, the his- 
torian of this gentleman, is much 
blamed for his extreme incorrectness 
in putting hisdate full a year too soon 
—1.e. in the reign of Alorus, a Chal- 
dean king before the Flood, instead 
of that of Metalurus his successor 
so important is accuracy on such 
momentous points. 

The writers go on to prove the 
reality of the Flood by the existence 
of shells and bones of fish at the 
tops of mountains, ‘ which are not, 
as some have asserted, mere simu- 
lacra or sports of nature, but real.’ 
Much good time and trouble aro 
spent in attempting to settle the 
day upon which the Flood began, 
‘wherein many writers have f fallen 
into mistake, whether the 7th of De- 
cember, as Archbishop Usher de- 
clares, or the 28th of November, as 
Mr. Whiston computes.’ And here 
we first come upon the dates which 
were about this time inserted in the 
pages of the Bible, whose ordinary 
readers still speak of this chrono- 
logy as nearly as sacred as the text 
itself—ignoring the fact that it was 
calculated by this very Archbishop 
of Armagh, whose critical acumen 
may be judged of by the certainty 
with which he decides that ‘ the 
creation of the world took place on 
the 3rd of September, of a Wednes- 
day, in the afternoon !’ 

Great stress is laid in all these 
writers upon the ‘consensus of 
ages.’ Ifa certain number of men 
for a certain length of time have 
been brought to repeat the same 
story, as for instance that of Brute 
the Trojan, its hero becomes a 
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reality ipso facto, quite irrespective 
of the question whether the original 
inventor of him had or had not any 
foundation for his tale. 

It has been said in matters of 
opinion ‘ that no amount of noughts 
added to a substantive figure in- 
creases its value;’ and if the evidence 
of a witness be imperfect or incor- 
rect, the chroniclers do not see that 
no number of affirmations by those 
who merely repeat his words make 
them any stronger. Indeed, in this 
blind ‘follow my leader’ process, 
the tale, as it is dragged on from 
one relater to another, comes out 
scrubbier and sorrier at each trans- 
mission, as may be seen in the in- 
tense dullness of the stories of 
Romulus and his fellows where 
transformed into facts of solemn 
history, when all the charm of the 
original fable seems to have passed 
out of them. 

The only evidence accepted, how- 
ever, of old was that of authority. 
The battles of opinion in the Middle 
Ages consisted on both sides in 
hurling passages of some Father of 
the Church or Greek philosopher at 
each other. Unless a text from 
Plato or Aristotle, ‘St. Austin’ or 
Jerome, could be found on any sub- 
ject, it was quite useless to discuss 
it. So much the worse for the fact 
if it disagreed with the authority. 
There was a singular mixture of 
humility and arrogance among the 
disputants—humility as to their own 
powers, arrogance when using the 
arguments of others, the certainty 
of which seemed to increase with 
their utter irrelevance. 

No science was possible under 
such conditions; that patient exa- 
mination and sifting of testimony 
which we now consider to be its es- 
sence, the taking nothing for granted, 
the consideration of doubt as no 
longer a sin, but a primary, necessary 
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duty, the careful putting together 
of the links of small facts until they 
become a chain of reasoning, would 
have been considered irreligious if 
it had been possible.! Instead of 
this, it was considered conclusive to 
declare that there could be only 
seven planets, because seven was a 
holy number, composed of the sacred 
three and the perfect four; and be- 
cause there were seven days to the 
week, and seven ages for man, and 
seven vowels, and seven branches to 
the Jewish candlestick, and other 
equally cogent arguments. As 
long as every natural event was 
considered to be the result of the 
personal agency of a Deity, there 
was of course no place for ‘ laws of 
nature.’ Nor even inthe next stage 
of belief, when the evidence of God’s 
hand was to be seen in ‘ portents,’ 
miraculous interferences, eclipses, 
earthquakes, in anything, in short, 
which could not be explained by 
the experience of the age; and, as 
most things were beyond its power 
of accounting for, the field of the 
supernatural was proportionately 
large. It is plain that the Vene- 
rable Bede (700) considers his his- 
tory to be nothing worth unless the 
account of every good man and 
every great event is buttressed by 
a marvel. Giraldus Cambrensis 
(1200), writing a mere book of 
travels, has a portent—the appear- 
ance of an unclean spirit, or a mi- 
racle by a saint, dead or alive—in 
almost every page, all substantiated 
by names, places, and dates, ‘A 
man has just been delivered of acalf,’ 
a punishment to a great sinner. 
‘A red-haired Simon has been un- 
masked, and discovered to be the 
son of a devil.’ ‘A boy who stole 
pigeons from St. David’s church 
found his hand fastened to the stone 
wall for three days and nights; his 
relations praying round him with 
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the utmost fervour, but in vain, till 
the saint was mollified and let him 
go.’ ‘A certain priest in our own 
time, whom the Archbishop de- 
lighted much to hear discourse 
upon ancient histories, said once 
that the power of the devils was 
much diminished at the coming of 
Christ, insomuch that they were 
dispersed and fled; some threw 
themselves into the sea, others hid 
themselves in the hollow parts of 
trees or the clefts of rocks : “ I my- 
self leapt into a well.’ Then colour- 
ing with shame at having thus dis- 
covered himself, he disappeared out 
of the room. At the same hour he 
was met on the Alps by two priests, 
to whom he said that he had been 
sent to Rome by his master, and 
thus was it proved that a demon had 
deluded them in human form!’ 

Indeed, on whatever question this 
kind of evidence is desired, it may 
be procured in history to almost any 
amount: e.g. the miraculous cures 
of scrofula (king’s evil) by the 
hand of ‘the Lord’s anointed’ are 
numerous and undoubted. Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, in 1698, mentions 
‘one particularly well known, of a 
young maid born blind at Deptford, 
who by the touch of his late blessed 
Majesty Charles II. was restored to 
sight,’ &c., the power in the King 
resulting from the fact that the oil 
used at the coronation had been 
brought by an angel from heaven. 
‘There be but four such happy king- 
doms, France, Jerusalem, England, 
and Sicily,’ and accordingly in these 
alone can any such results be ex- 
pected from the sovereign. 

Each generation is convinced only 
by arguments adapted to its own 
level of civilisation; but while we 
now look with contempt on such 
reasoning in history and science, 
with strange inconsistency the world 
continues to hold the old loose stan- 
dard to be sufficient for the greatest 
and most important questions of 
belief which it will not endure any 
longer in lesser matters. 
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It is necessary first, however, to 
ascertain what kind of evidence a 
subject is capable of receiving. War- 
burton, himself a mathematician, 
says of mathematical studies that, 
‘in making a man conversant only 
with matters in which certainty is 
the result, they unfit, or at least do 
not prepare him, for sifting and ba- 
lancing what alone he will have to 
do with in the world, probabilities ; 
there being no worse practical men 
than those who require more evi- 
dence than is necessary,’ or, indeed, 
of akind of which the subject is not 
capable. The evidence for a God or 
a future state is of a different class 
from that which determines a fact 
in astronomy or mechanics. There 
has been a reaction of late against 
the Paley line of argument: for 
example, the amount of evil and 
suffering existing in the world, par- 
ticularly among animals, might be 
used to prove a malevolent instead 
of a good Creator, without a wider, 
deeper kind of reasoning than that 
of the Archdeacon, who does not 
seem to have seen the weakness 
imported into his case by admitting 
that the same tests might be re- 
quired for the acts of creation as 
for the making of a watch. 

Again, we must distinguish what 
the evidence really serves to prove. 
Our forefathers, even the most cau- 
tious, were satisfied, if a strange 
fact could be substantiated, that it 
might be made to carry the most 
outrageous consequences. For in- 
stance, an ecstatic woman spat 
pins. There could be but one or- 
thodox interpretation of such a 
case—of demoniacal possession; 
the evidence good for the pre- 
sence of pins was transferred to 
the interpretation, the minor in- 
cluded the major, the pins became 
a proved case of the devil’s power, 
while any attempt to show how the 
girl bit out the pins from her sto- 
macher in her feigned contortions 
was only considered to be a fresh 
instance of ‘ the wiles of Satan!’ 
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It is often said that though there 
may be two sides to an argument, 
there cannot be two sides to a fact ; 
but with our present amount of 
training, how few ‘ facts’ are there 
which are not matters of opinion ! 
‘This is not a question as to a 
dogma, but as to a fact,’ says Mrs. 
Oliphant of the Stigmata of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Who, however, are 
the witnesses to the wounds, which 
the Saint himself never showed 
during his life, and which certainly 
were never then seen by anyone if 
they did exist? Inthe next place, 
what is meant by the word fact ? 
Even if the five marks in poor St. 
Francis’s worn frame were proved 
to have been found there after his 
death, does this ‘fact’ in the least 
prove that they were inflicted 
supernaturally on him in his life- 
time by Our Saviour in person, 
which is the only point in their 
existence in anywise interesting ? 

There is no word more fallacious, 
indeed, than fact: e.g. there is no- 
thing more indubitable, attested by 
the eyes and senses of more wit- 
nesses, than that the sun moves every 
day across the sky; yet every edu- 
cated man now knows that it never 
so moves at all. The most undeni- 
able self-evident fact existent is no 
fact at all, but an illusion. 

That the evidence of our senses 
isuntrustworthy unless verified by 
some other process is a truism. Our 
eyes by the refraction of water see 
an object in the place where it is 
not; they are deceived by sleight 
of hand in every variety of way: 
our ears may be made to fancy the 
sounds which they hear are close to 
them, by means of conducting rods, 
when they are in reality produced 
yardsaway. The instances are end- 
less. Our mental eyes vary in 
power as much, moreover, as do 
our bodily eyes in their appreciation 
of colour. ‘The numerous mistakes 
made in railway signals, which con- 
sist mainly of green and red, have 
caused this faculty to be more gene- 
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rally tested in the community than 
of old, and cases of ‘ colour blind- 
ness,’ i.e. where red and green are 
identical, are found to be extremely 
common : there is probably every 
shade, no two exactly alike, seen by 
drfferent eyes, up to the perfect 
organ seeing both colours at their 
brightest. In the same way, the 
dulness of our powers of inter- 
pretation as well as of observation 
and attention, the want of practice 
in making out what we do sce, and 
what that seeing really proves, fol- 
lows a descending scale from the 
acuteness of Lord Lyndhurst or 
Lord Westbury for one set of con- 
clusions, and Mr. Faraday or Mr. 
Tyndall for another, down to the 
intellect of Mr. Whalley, who sees 
a Jesuit conspiracy in everything, 
and of Sir George Bowyer, who 
proves the Pope’s omniscience by 
his mistakes, or his success by the 
present state of Rome, or of the 
gentleman who the other day betted 
soo/. that ‘the earth was flat, not 
round.’ 

Table-turning was an unpleasant 
instance of this weakness of the 
ordinary powers of observation and 
judgment among us. Hundreds of 
men and women of the greatest 
probity and honour, belonging to 
what are called (by courtesy) the 
educated classes, bore witness that 
large and heavy tables moved by 
their own proper will, without the 
assistants themselves exercising 
any pressure at all. What was 
their evidence worth scientifically ? 
The motion, where there was any, 
is proved to have been caused by 
the unconscious exertion of the 
muscles in people who expected 
such action to take place—a well- 
known and recognised fact in 
physics. 

One of the best of our judges 
once remarked how astonished he 
was at the positiveness of assertion 
in almost all witnesses, and their 
confidence in their own recollection. 
* For my part,’ said he, ‘unless my 
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attention has been specially drawn 
to an occurrence in order to remem- 
ber it, I feel most uncertain of my 
own accuracy concerning the de- 
tails.’ 

But it requires much knowledge 
and much observation to be aware 
of the extent of our own ignorance 
and inaccuracy : the sense of cor- 
rectness must be developed before 
we suffer from its absence, either in 
ourselves or others. 

The cultivation of an exact me- 
mory, the self-denying pursuit first 
of the perception, and then the 
expression of what is true, as dis- 
tinguished from;a vague, careless 
love of truth, depends more upon 
attention than upon any other 
faculty. The extreme inaccuracy, 
the exaggeration with which nearly 
all persons in ordinary conversa- 
tion relate what they have seen or 
heard, is almost frightful when one 
remembers how much may some- 
times depend upon it. 

Independently moreover of this, 
few people attend sufficiently to 
what is said and done by others 
around them to recollect it cor- 
rectly: they are attending instead 
of this to themselves—to their own 
sensations and thoughts. And the 
mind appears incapable of taking 
in more than one set of impressions 
at a time with any sort of complete- 
ness. 

In periods of great excitement 
it is evidently hopeless to expect any 
approach to accuracy: the actors are 
so engaged with their own deeds and 
their own perils, that those of others 
(minor in interest to them) seem 
hardly to be heeded at the moment. 
It is impossible, e.g., to ascertain 
any of the facts relating to the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus. It 
was the turning point of the 
battle—it was the turning point of 
a great historical period ; yet no one 
could tell with certainty in what 
part of the army he was at the 
time—by whom he was killed—not 
even at what moment in the fight, 
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or whether Wallenstein was or was 
not present. And this was not 
uncertainty produced by distance in 
time or place, for immediately after 
the battle, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the field, the con- 
troversies began. After the Battle 
of the Alma one of the general 
officers was anxious to ascertain 
the moment when a certain major 
was killed, so as to ascertain when 
his successor took the command, 
on which depended some question 
of promotion or pension. The offi- 
cer who rode beside him when he 
died gave evidence that the major 
‘certainly crossed the brook: 1 was 
close to him, and saw him ride up 
the steep bank, and he fell from his 
horse some time after that.’ His 
soldier servant declared ‘ Certainly 
he never got across the brook: | 
saw the horse making up the bank 
riderless, and tried myself to catch 
it. When we see how impossible it 
is to unravel the truth of an occur- 
rence which took place a few weeks 
or months before, a kind of despera- 
tion comes over one at the absurdly 
small chance there must be of 
attaining’ certainty concerning a 
disputed fact of history: all that 
we can probably even hope to reach 
is a knowledge of the modes of 
thought of a particular period, the 
manner in which actions were re- 
garded by contemporaries, as given 
in the writing of the time, which 
by diligent probing of contemporary 
documents may be ascertained with 
tolerable accuracy,—and to this 
balanced hanging up of testimony 
our histories seem more and more 
to be tending. Even here, how- 
ever, the temptation to fill up 
empty spaces and insert missing 
links is so strong, that only those 
who have had to do with such 
documents can tell how constantly 
on their guard they are obliged to 
be against this tendency to piece 
out facts by imagination. ‘The 
native impatience of the human 
mind disdains that fortitude of re- 
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signation which is implied in reject- 
ing all but verified facts and verified 
conclusions.’ 

We have reached a transition 
point concerning evidences of all 
kinds when it behoves our religious 
teachers to use the utmost caution 
in laying no more weight of proof 
on each step in their arguments 
than it is able to bear. In striving 
to strengthen their case, ‘ the irrele- 
vant facts, the unverified conclu- 
sions’ which have hitherto been 
quietly taken as material points, 
must every day have less and less 
weight as the ‘ evidential sense’ of 
the public which they address be- 
comes more educated with regard 
to other matters, and be dangerous 
accordingly to the cause. 

It has become the duty more 
particularly of this generation to 
cultivate accuracy of thought and 
accuracy of observation in ourselves 
and others, and the necessity of the 
study of science, cordially intro- 
duced into our colleges and schools, 
becomes daily more and more evi- 
dent, to the end that the average 
mind of the public may be trained 
first to see facts clearly and then to 
judge logically as to their meaning. 
‘Society, speaking generally,’ said 
Faraday in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, ‘is not only ignorant as 
respects education of the judgment, 
but is also ignorant of its ignorance.’ 
‘Correct. judgment with regard to 
surrounding objects, events, and 
consequences becomes possible only 
through knowledge of the way in 
which surrounding phenomena de- 
pend on each other.’ 

Evidence of the most startling 
kind may accumulate before our 
very eyes—as in the sanitary ques- 
tions of the day—and unless it be on 
points which in some way appeal to 
our imaginations, little result will 
beattained. The intimate relations 
between disease and the want of 
proper water supply in quality and 
quantity, the absence of drainage 
and good air, and presence of dirt, 
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may be said to be so completely 
proved, that every case of zymotic 
disease and of small-pox can be 
traced to our national neglect and 
ignorance; yet these questions are 
hardly glanced at by our legisla- 
tors. The adulteration of food, 
drink, and drugs is distinctly shown 
to be poisoning our poorer neigh- 
bours, and to very seriously imperil 
the national health, yet year after 
year any interference is carelessly 
postponed ; while the revelations 
hitherto made have only served to 
show the wrongly disposed how 
easily and successfully cheating 
may be carried out. Some general 
amount of training in physical 
science among our statesmen would 
materially assist our progress in 
these matters. The cultivation of 
the moral sense alone, though an 
incomparably higher element, is not 
enough. How few of us have the 
power of seeing with our eyes or 
hearing with our ears! The ex- 
traordinary narrowness of the range 
of observation in most men, shutting 
out a whole world of usefulness and 
of interest, may be tested by com- 
paring the impressions of a number 
of individuals out together on a 
pleasure trip: the artist has only 
noticed the picturesque effects and 
lights and shades, the sailor has 
observed the weather and the ma- 
chinery, the maid knows only how 
the people were dressed, the cook 
how the joints were carved, only 
the fine lady and the sanitarians 
have- smelt the smells, even the na- 
turalists have probably been en- 
grossed each with his own particular 
objects, to the exclusion of the rest. 
A general observer is most rare. 

To practise children in the power 
of accurate and quick perception, as 
for instance to narrate carefully 
and conscientiously any occurrence 
which has passed before them, or the 
objects of natural history seen dur- 
ing a walk, should be the first step 
in our training. 

In the Tichborne case it has been 
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seen how small is the general power 
of defining faces or features. Ifwe 
were asked to describe those belong- 
ing to our dearest friends, we should 
most of us find the greatest diffi- 
culty in doing so. We say that 
such and such people ‘are alike,’ 
but we could not undertake nine 
times out of ten to say why. A 
blurred, general, indistinct out- 
line is all we most of us have of 
nature, instead of that intimate 
acquaintance which alone can bear 
fruit. Verification, the testing of 
our knowledge of every description, 
is described as the last best achieve- 
ment of modern times, as opposed 
to the reception of even truth upon 
authority alone. The English na- 
tion is in the habit of priding 
itself upon this quality of truth, 
which in its highest sense cannot 
possibly be attained unless we cul- 
tivate the power of seeing and hear- 
ing correctly in physical matters, 
and of honestly striving to ascer- 
tain the value of testimony and the 
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grounds of argument in matters of 
thought. Without this we may 
honour the goddess with our lips, 
but our hearts will be far from her ; 
she will continue at the bottom of 
her well while we are worshipping 
a false image of her, or rather of 
ourselves in her image. There 
can be no truth worth having with- 
out this accuracy both of per- 
ception and expression, and these 
are only to be acquired by long 
and patient cultivation, for which 
science offers the best possible 
training. 

Unless more pains be taken with 
the education of the world in such 
qualities, our grandchildren will 
suffer as cruelly as we do ourselves 
from the imperfections of the evi- 
dence—even of the most truthful, 
honest, and honourable persons, in 
public and private life — from the 
illogical habits of thought of many 
among our shrewdest politicians, 
our most conscientious divines, and 
our cleyerest writers. 
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M\HE French Government has 
l lately made itself the subject 
of two operations, or, let us say, it 
has passed through two trials equally 
important, which followed closely 
one upon the other. It began by 
making a loan of colossal propor- 
tions, demanding from France no 
less than two milliards. Not many 
days later it called on the nation to 
complete the National Assembly by 
sending to it one hundredand seven- 
teen members to fill the vacant 
seats. This important election, still 
more considerable on account of 
the proportional number of electors 
who were called upon to give their 
votes than on account of the num- 
ber of members to be elected, was a 
favourable occasion for ascertaining 
the sentiments and the disposition 
of the country in its present pre- 
carious and transitory situation. 
These two acts, following so closely 
one on the other and accomplished 
under such circumstances, were 
therefore of peculiar weight and 
importance. 

The Government has come out 
triumphantly from this double trial. 
It demanded two milliards from the 
nation; the latter offered almost 
double this sum (we are not speak- 
ing at all of the aid from without, 
which amounted to an offer of more 
than half the sum demanded). The 
success of the loan, therefore, was 
complete, but the success of the 
elections was more decided still. 
Government had permitted the elec- 
tors to choose freely from amongst 
the candidates of the different par- 


ties, every one promising wel- 


fare and improvement on condi- 
tion of its particular badge being 
. accepted, and France, putting aside 


all the hostile 
to the National 


candidates, sent 
Representation 


scarcely any but men attached to 
the Government and ready to sup- 
port it. This is surely a most im- 
portant result ; in the second as in 
the first point the Government has 
gained its cause—the country has 
openly declared it to be in the right. 
But it is not sufficient to prove in a 
general way the importance of these 
results; we must examine more 
closely into them in order to appre- 
ciate their bearing, their exact sig- 
nificance and true character. 

Such an attentive examination is 
specially necessary as regards the 
second result, that of the elections, 
for as to the first it is almost im- 
possible properly to define it: it 
has to do with an act of a mixed 
character. The success of the loan 
has thrown a light rather upon the 
resources of the country than on its 
moral and political disposition ; it 
has shown that the strength of 
France is not exhausted, that in 
spite of her misfortunes she is not 
ruined or annihilated, and it has 
shown especially that her credit is 
unshaken and that the confidence in 
the Government is complete. This 
is doubtless a happy symptom. 
Confidence is a powerful element of 
prosperity and advance, but one 
must not overlook the fact that it 
may sometimes be a cause of rnin. 
It was this that overthrew France 
at the time of the last war, and if 
confidence still subsists after having 
been so cruelly disappointed by 
events, we may hope that it is of a 
new kind—the confidence, enlight- 
ened through terrible realities, of a 
nation that feels its strength and is 
determined not to die, rather than 
that of an unreflecting people who, 
not feeling its own weakness or in- 
capable of measuring its strength, 
is always ready rashly to undertake 
that which is beyond its power, and, 
still worse, that whichis beyond what 





justice prescribes. In the success 
of the loan, therefore, there are en- 
couragingand reassuring symptoms ; 
but as, after all, it is a question 
which concerns a financial opera- 
tion, and as the greater part of the 
subscribers to the loan have only 
seen in this operation an opportunity 
of placing their money if not most 
advantageously at least in the most 
secure way, one cannot entirely de- 
pend upon this testimony. The re- 
sult of the elections, into which no 
merely financial consideration could 
introduce itself, and which is of a 
purely political order, is much more 
characteristic. But it requires some 
effort properly to appreciate it, 
for its true nature does not allow 
itself immediately to be perceived. 


II 


THE manoeuvres of parties whose 
hostility, more or less disguised, 
was yet real and ardent had occa- 
sioned a good deal of uneasiness. 
Bonapartists, Legitimists of all 
shades, Socialists, took part in 
the campaign. The Government 
has carried the day against all its 
adversaries. This success is per- 
fectly explicable ; it is easy to com- 
prehend and is quite natural. Many 
reasons may be assigned, and the 
first of these is that an established 
Government always has the most 
votes. Afterthe Secondof December 
(1 ask pardon for making the 
comparison) the Empire beheld 
at the moment of its birth a unani- 
mous vote approving the monstrous 
act which had just been accom- 
plished; and in 1869, when a 
powerful breath of liberalism had 
traversed the country, when the 
worn-out Empire was approaching 
the moment when in one way or 
another it must inevitably fall, the 
final result of the elections, although 
it sent up some scrious elements of 
opposition to the Corps Législatif 
and imposed on the Government 
the necessity of certain reforms, was 
not on the whole anti-I[mperialist ; 
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and nine months later, in 1870, a 
plebiscitary vote—obtained, it is 
true, by a surprise and by means of 
equivocation (the Empire knew no 
method of proceeding but by ruse 
and force)—came to confirm the 
Bonapartist régime at a moment 
when a series of deceptive modifica- 
tions appeared entirely to transform 
it. Whatever has succeeded is 
sure to please, for a time at least, 
and to retain a prestige which often 
survives a decay which though not 
very apparent is not the less real. 
M. Michelet, in one of his last 
lectures at the Collége de France, 
said: ‘This people is heroic, but 
it allows itself easily to be 
led astray by two things, the 
adoration of force and the pre- 
judice of success ;’ to which the 
Professor added, ‘You see, [| 
flatter no one, not even France.’ 
In every country force and success 
impose silence on the adversary, 
and paralyse resistance in every 
form, but this is especially the case 
in France. There is, perhaps, no 
country where the people are so 
ready to bow before success, and, 
what is sadder still, to keep silence 
under an audacious stroke. A 
Government actually in power 
having on its side both force and 
success must necessarily gain the 
votes. 

Nevertheless, it would be a very 
great mistake if we were to atiri- 
bute the recent triumph of the 
Government in the elections solely 
to its force and its success ; there is 
one kind of force and another kind ; 
one kind of success and another 
kind; there is a legal force which 
is both good and a necessity, just as 
there is a brutal force which is an 
evil and a scourge; there are suc- 
cesses glorious, legitimate, and 
moral, as there are others illegiti- 
mate, shameful, and immoral. 


Between the force and success of 
the actual Government on one side, 
and the force and success of the 
Government which preceded it on 
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the other, the difference is enor- 
mous. The Empire owed all the 
approbation of which it boasted 
during nineteen years to the terror 
which it inspired, to the intrigues 
which it set going everywhere, to 
all kinds of intimidation by means 
of which it exercised a constant 
and unceasing pressure upon the 
entire country. We cannot know 
what the votes might have been 
under the Empire had they been 
free and spontaneous; it is most 
probable that they would have 
been very different from those 
which history has had to record. 
The elections of February 8, on the 
contrary, and of July 2, were what 
they ought to have been; one can 
scarcely conceive that their result 
could have been different from what 
we have seen; they were accom- 
plished under conditions of perfect 
liberty—no sort of pressure was 
used towards the electors. The 
scrutiny of the lists, which pre- 
sents some very serious incon- 
veniences, has at least this advan- 
tage, that it renders the intrigues 
employed to obtain the success of 
a particular candidate much more 
difficult; it was exactly on this 
account that the Empire rejected it. 
If, then, the nation, or that portion 
of the nation which had to be con- 
sulted, has supported the Govern- 
ment in the late elections, it has 
done so not under any constraint 
whatsoever, but of its own free 
will. We can say with assurance 
that the vote of July 2 was given 
both after reflection and with per- 
fect freedom. 

_ Doubtless, the very fact of its, ex- 
istence disposed many of the electors 
to vote for the Government; but 
putting aside this conservative pre- 
judice, which is wrong only in 
taking solely into consideration an 
existing fact, the electors found in 
the situation sufficient and serious 
reason for voting as they did. The 
Government performs its functions 
in a manner which on the whole 
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appears to be satisfactory, and on 
this account the nation is willing 
that it should continue its work, 
and does not permit of difficulties 
being thrown in its way. If in the 
present instance the country bows 
itself before force and success, it is 
before a legal force which it were a 
crime to attack, and before a legi- 
timate success to which it were 
impossible to deny one’s approba- 
tion. 

The force which the present Go- 
vernment has at its disposal is not 
like that which we have seen at 
work after the Second of December, 
and which under the pretext of the 
public weal imposed on the country 
the will and system of a party; it 
is the force which is necessary to 
make the law respected. The suc- 
cess which this Government has 
obtained is not like that of De- 
cember, a victory over the National 
Representation, but the repression of 
that formidable insurrection which 
the whole of France detested and 
has always dreaded. That in itself 
made it worthy of the gratitude 
and confidence of the country. It 
is not on the morrow of a crisis such 
as that which France has just suf- 
fered, when the ruins of France are, 
so to say, still smouldering, that one 
can expect to see a people, and above 
all the French people, separating 
itself from the established Govern- 
ment. It were difficult to say how 
much of the vote which has just 
been given is due to prejudice, to 
want of reflection, to habit and 
routine, and how much to reflec- 
tion, judgment, and conscientious 
liberty. One cannot affirm that a 
Government of less pure origin 
would not have obtained the same 
homage. But this homage has at 
least been given to those who de- 
served it, and we have every reason 
to believe that it has been given 
with thorough consciousness of the 
cause; that reflection and a true 
sense of the situation, if not the 
only motive powers of the electors, 
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have yet largely contributed to di- 
rect them; that, in a word, the habit 
of voting for the established power, 
be it what it may, has not alone 
caused them thus to act. Spon- 
taneous and involuntary movement, 
and free, thoughtful, and conscious 
action combined to attain an end 
which the situation rendered clear 
and visible to everyone. 

Thus we see that the actual 
Government obtained the great ma- 
jority of votes because it is the 
Government de facto; because it 
possesses a certain force; because 
it has repressed a violent and anar- 
chical insurrection. But apart from 
this actual adhesion, which is a vote 
of stability, and the immediate effect 
of which is to maintain what al- 
ready exists, does there lie in the 
vote of July 2 the expression 
of a desire for the future? In 
a word, has this vote a political 
meaning and worth? Does it be- 
tray a preference for a particular 
mode or system of government, or 
is it purely and simply the appro- 
bation given to a passing state of 


things, or even to one single man ? 


iil 

In order to answer these ques- 
tions aright it is suflicient to get a 
clear idea of what the actual Go- 
vernment of France really is. It 
bears the name of Republic, but 
everyone knows, and the Chief of 
the Executive said it 
enough for us to be enlightened on 
this point, that the present form of 
Government is a passing and tran- 
sitory one—in fact, a trial. The 
time of its duration is not deter- 
mined, but the day is not far dis- 
tant when a solemn and definitive 
decision will either confirm it or 
substitute another in its place. 
This thonght sustains hope, and 
moderates the impatience of parties. 

In awaiting the solution of this 
great litigation, the end of this 
competition between different forms 
of government, one may, according 


has often 
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to the state of affairs and the words 
repeatedly pronounced by M. Thiers, 
define the actual government of 
France by these words—the Re- 
public on trial. Now, since the 
programme of M. Thiers is that 
around which the greater number 
of candidates had rallied, as con- 
sequently the result of the elections 
is tantamount to a complete appro- 
bation of the plan and politics of 
M. Thiers, the meaning of the vote 
is by this very fact clearly enough 
explained, and we may affirm that 
to the reiterated assurances of the 
Chief of the Executive Power say- 
ing to the National Assembly and 
to France, ‘There shall be no sur- 
prise, no form of government shall 
be instituted without the consent of 
the nation, but in the present 
troubled situation which events 
have prepared for us, it behoves us 
in nowise precipitately to make 
up our minds, but rather to mak: 
a loyal and sincere trial of the 
Republic,’ France has replied, ‘ You 
are right, and we are willing along 
with you to make trial of the Re- 
public.’ 

In this sense, but only in this 
sense, it may be said that the elee- 
tions of July 2 are Republican; 
they prove that France felt no re- 
pugnance for the Republican form 
of government, since she is willing 
to make trial of it, and they prove 
at the same time that France is 
very little impressed by all the fine 
promises of the monarchical parties. 
And yet those parties considerably 
bestirred themselves. The Bona- 
partists, not contented with thi 
order of the day of March 1, by 
which the National Assembly con- 
firmed the deposition of Napoleon 
ILI. and of his dynasty, have abso- 
lutely courted a fresh rebuff; they 
agitated the districts where they 
hoped for success, they sounded 
forth loudly the great plebiscitary 
doctrine, the vote en aasse to esta- 
blish tyranny; they did not suc- 
ceed in getting one of their party 
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returned. On their part the Cleri- money which the extravagances of 
eals and the Legitimists took their the Empire had cost them, this was 
places in the campaign; their ser- not the moment to submit to fresh 
mons produced little effect. Iteven outlays in order to indulge the ex- 
appears that the noisy zeal of the travagances of the Church. And is 
clergy and their awkward preten- it not already a great step in ad- 
sions injured the cause that they vance, when true interest triumphs 
wished to serve. By the petitions over ignorance and a blind spirit of 
which they addressed to the Na- obedience? for the intelligence of 
tional Assembly in order to obtain public interests, which are always 
the re-establishment of the temporal more or less in accord with pri- 
power of the Pope, the bishops, it vate interests, does in itself consti- 
is said, have only succeeded in set- tute nearly the whole of politics ; 
ting the people against it. When the light of justice only is further 
they saw that the clergy entertained needed for their completion. The 
the desire, and loudly expressed it intemperate ardour of the bishops 
too, of undertaking a new war for must, therefore, be rejoiced at; it 
an interest which was not French, has enlightened the least instructed 
the peasants and workmen became portion of the people ; it has taught 
justly distrustful, they refused their them to set at defiance a dangerous 
votes to the Clerical and Legitimist class of men, and one that is always 
candidates in order to give them to ready to take advantage of public 
the Government candidates, who in disasters, in order to extend and 
their programme added to the esta- increase its own authority.' 
blishment of a moderate Republic Thus, neither the Clericals and 
the maintenance of a prudent and Legitimists with their old tradition 
wise policy, inimical to all adven- of right divine, nor the Bonapartists 
tures and follies whether of Impe- with the sonerous name of Napoleon 
rialists or of Clericals. and their millions of votes acquired 
When one considers the influence in times happier for their cause, nor 
exercised by theclergy over a popu- the bishops with their fine dis- 
lation more sceptical than believ- courses on religion and their laments 
ing, but accustomed to respect a over the Holy See, have been able 
religious power long established and to succeed in indoctrinating and 
invested with the direction of con- disturbing the simple people: on 
sciences, one can but rejoice in this the contrary, they have taught them 
proof of independence given by the to judge with a certain mdepen- 
electors. It is true that their in- dence, and not let themselves be 
terest pronounced itself more loudly duped by fine words; and these simple 
than did their bishops ; thatinterest people, driven hither andthither by 
told them that after the bleed and a complex charlatanism, wearied 


‘In the National Assembly, in the sitting of July 22, the Bishop of Orleans ener- 
getically denied that the bishops wished for war; he treated this imputation as a 
‘calumny’ and an ‘impudent lie.” And he said further, ‘Those who calumniate the 
priests are not far from those who massacre the hostages.” We cannot here treat the 
question debated im the National Assembly on July 22, but the best answer that we can 
give to the ardent protestation of the Bishop of Orleaws is to be found in the last 
words pronounced in that same ‘sitting by M. Thiers: ‘dt dees mot suffice not te 
wish fer war; one should not follow a policy which may compromise the relations 
‘ot the country. The movement of which the Bishop of Orleans has made himself 
the advocate may issue mM war; one nrust not play with fire, and all the eloquence of 
the celebrated orator cannot prevent one from having been in the right, when point- 
iu out in the electoral struggle the serious danger concealed in the clerical movement, 
and in the petitions of the bishops. 
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‘with its discordant calls, have taken 
their own counsel, and have rejected 
all the pretended saviours. 

Finally, the elections confirm 
what was already known, namely, 
that in France no well-defined poli- 
tical convictions exist. And how 
could they? During the last eighty 
years France has witnessed seven 
governments succeeding one an- 
other: namely, three royalties, two 
republics, two empires. Each and 
all have promised to give to France 
stability, peace, prosperity ; not one 
has kept its word, not one has been 
able to last. They have fallen, every 
one of them, one after the other, 
accusing each other reciprocally of 
the evils which each has brought, 
directly or indirectly, upon the 
country. But if this succession of 


unstable governments has had the 
natural effect of giving birth in the 
mind of the French to a sort of 
political scepticism, this is the case 
precisely because there is in their 
character, or in their mind, a dispo- 


sition to scepticism. And this fact 
must remain evident, even if to 
-extenuate it we say that the march 
of events, more powerful than the 
will of men, has paralysed their 
energies, or that the weight of an 
overwhelming past holds down and 
shackles national development. The 
French are not victims only of the 
revolutions which recur every fifteen 
years: they are guilty in themselves 
‘as well, and it ms Ly be said of them 
that they bear the punishment of 
their own imprudence. The cause 
and effect act and react one upon 
the other. Political scepticism en- 
genders the instability of the go- 
vernment; the instability of the 
government augments scepticism 
and indifference for political forms. 
Whence comes this painful situation, 
and how are we to get out of it? 
It would take too long here to 
enumerate and explain the causes 
which might be assigned for the 
existence of this vicious circle; to 
thoroughly account for it we should 
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have to agitate too many questions, 
and go back too far into the past. 
We will limit ourselves to call 
attention to one point only. 

One thing at least there is to 
which the French people clings with 
anunvarying attachment; this is, the 
work of social renovation brought 
about by the Revolution. The com- 
plete suppression of the feudal 
régime and all the reforms subse- 
quent on this were hailed with en- 
thusiasm by the whole of France, 
and the remembrance of these has 
remained in the heart even as the 
consequences have developed them- 
selves in the life of French so- 
ciety; but the effervescence pro- 
duced by this great revolution gave 
birth to hopes to which reality soon 
after gave the lie most cruelly. This 
disappointment occasioned a pro- 
found dejection in the mass of the 
people, at the same time that it 
increased the heat and exaltation 
of some, Thence the fanaticism, 
more or less sincere, which leads 
astray a band of furious men, 
more noisy and audacious than 
numerous; thence also the indif- 
ference which is the characteristic 
trait of the masses, and the dull, 
colourless, and undecided convic- 
tions which form the stock of the 
political faith of those who have 
been able to resist the dejection 
without being drawn into the over- 
excitement. But that which has 
resulted from the whole is attach- 
ment to the principles and to the 
conquests of the revolution. Any 
party that questions these is by 
this very act repulsed: any party, 
on the other hand, that promises to 
guarantee them is pretty sure to be 
well received. On the morning of 
the Second of December, when the 
~annon were pointed on the Place 
de la Concorde, whilst the auda- 
cious blow was still unknown, but 
the too certain symptoms attested 
to a great military enterprise, an 
individual who was amongst the 
number of curious and affrighted 
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observers of these preparations 
exclaimed, ‘ Do all and everything 
that you wish, but preserve us 
from the White!’ He expressed the 
thought of the greater number: no 
White, no ancient régime, no coun- 
ter-revolution, no return to the 
traditions of ancient royalty—any- 
thing rather than these detested 
traditions. What formed Napo- 
leon’s popularity independently of 
his military glory was that he per- 
sonified the Revolution inasmuch as 
he held the place of the Bourbons 
who personified the counter-revo- 
lution, and this popularity has been 
transmitted to his nephew along 
with his name. But to-day a sad 
experience, which it is to be hoped 
will bear its fruit, has made known 
to the French people that if the 
Bonaparte family keeps up to a 
certain point the traditions of the 
Revolution, and loudly recognises 
the principles of 1789, it is yet in 
many respects the violation incar- 
nate of the same, and shows itself 
incompetent to assure to France 
those two great elements of true 
prosperity, peace and liberty. Alas! 
it has never brought her else than 
despotism and war. Disabused at 
length as regards the Empire, 
whither does the country now 
mean to turn? 


Vv 


Wuitst M. Thiers is repeatedly 
inviting the country resolutely and 
loyally to make a serious trial of the 
Republic, the partisans of monarchy 
—or those rather who wish to revive, 
as far as that is possible, the ancient 
French royalty—gather round their 
old traditions at the same time that 
they profess their attachment to the 
order of things created by the Revo- 
lution. But it is not easy to bring 
about a combination of the souvenirs 
of former times and the wants of 
to-day. Numerous rival interests 
which have to be conciliated 
render it a most ungrateful task, 
and some fresh ill-luck or im- 
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prudence occurs at almost every 
step to upset the frail edifice which 
clever and devoted negotiators have 
with great difficulty raised. .The 
fusion had been announced : that is 
to say, the accord between the two 
rival branches of the house of Bour- 
bon, which supposed the fusion also 
of the principles which these two 
branches respectively represent. An 
illustrious statesman, a supporter of 
the Royalty of July, announced to 
the whole of France that the Princes 
of Orleans made no pretensions to 
the throne, and that the Comte de 
Chambord only aspired to be the 
delegate of the power of free France. 
Everything appeared to be going on 
favourably. Chambord was to reign, 
and, as at his death he would pro- 
bably leave no heir, the Princes of 
Orleans should perforce and in virtue 
of hereditary right be transformed 
into claimants for the throne, or 
rather one of them should find him- 
self raised immediately to the royal 
dignity. In view of this, the Count of 
Paris, the presumptive heir, prepared 
to seal this reconciliation by a visit to 
the Comte de Chambord, the appa- 
rent and immediate heir, when the 
enfant terrible of royalty by a stroke 
most unforeseen came to disconcert 
the whole beautiful arrangement: 
The Comte de Chambord, allowing, 
as they say, a fine opportunity of 
being silent to slip, brought out a 
manifesto, in which he offers himself 
to reign in France, declaring himself 
ready to ascend the throne whenever 
this was wished, but with the ex- 
press reservation that he intended 
to keep his flag, ‘the flag of Henri 
IV.,’ which ‘ Henri V. cannot aban. 
don.’ It is impossible to show out 
in a more striking manner the abyss 
which has been hollowed out between 
the French people and the family 
of their kings. And lest anyone 
should mistake, theclaimant declares 
in the first part of his proclamation, 
which serves as a preface to the 
declaration as to the flag, that 
France will take up along with him 
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‘the national movement of the end 
of the half-century.’ This is utterly 
to repudiate the Revolution, which 
the Prince designates as ‘the work 
of a minority opposed to the wish 
of the country.’ 

One can easily comprehend into 
what perplexity this insane mani- 
festo must have thrown the Royal- 
ists, of whom one party at least 
hastened to disown in the most re- 
spectful language the‘ personal ideas’ 
of the Comte de Chambord; but 
the disavowal of the rank and file 
only seems to bring out more for- 
cibly the imprudent avowal of the 
chief. Let the declared partisans 
of legitimacy, and even the friends 
of royalty of every shade, bow them- 
selves as they will before the word 
of their master; let them admire, 
in their discourses at least, that 
indomitable pride, that firmness of 
conviction which nothing has been 
able to shake, still the serious 
and intelligent partisans of royalty, 
those who long to see it play the 
great réle to which they believe 
it to be called, and who imagine 
that without it France must perish, 
cannot do otherwise than in- 
wardly curse the incorrigible and 
stupid obstinacy of the descendants 
of the ancient kings. As to the Re- 
publicans, they must almost rejoice 
in having loudly affirmed before the 
evil was consummated sentiments 
and ideas which, dissimulated or not 
in the origin, could not fail to reach 
the throne, there to prepare fresh 
catastrophes. 

The Comte de Chambord is made 
of the same sort of stuff of which 
Charles the First and James the 
Second, Louis the Sixteenth and 
Charles the Tenth were composed. 
He represents truly the spirit of 
ancient royalty ; he has been fed and 
nourished by it, infatuated by the 
superannuated traditions of that 
fallen institution. He is the living 
and palpable demonstration of the 
impossibility of returning to it, and 
of the necessity of adopting the new 
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political form. The French people 
is strongly attached to the tricolor 
flag ; this flag dates from the Revo- 
lution; it is the symbol of the 
legitimate revolution in opposition 
equally to the red flag of socialism, 
and to the white flag of royalty. 
And it is at this moment, when the 
hands that bear the tricolored flag 
have just struck down the red flag 
of an odious faction, that royalty 
puts itself forward and proposes to 
substitute for it its own white flag, 
and openly posts up the negation 
and hatred of the Revolution. ‘ Do 
all that you wish, but preserve us 
from the White !’ France holds the 
White in detestation ; mere royalty 
is impossible in France ; she can 
only accept a tricolored royalty, 
that is to say, one more or less re- 
publican, and the nearer the ap- 
proach to the Republic the better. 
This is what M. Thiers proposes to 
make trial of; to this it is that the 
people have anew marked their ad- 
herence by the elections of July 2 ; 
this it is that the Comte de Cham- 
bord has rendered more than ever 
necessary by his manifesto of July 5. 


VI 


Tue vote of August 31, by which the 
National Assembly decreed the fa- 
mous motion of Rivet, confirmed, by 
marking more strongly, the resolu- 
tion, now seriously taken, of making 
an experiment of the Republic and, 
this vote intervening at a distance of 
two months may be said to be the 
consequence of the July elections. 
By giving to M. Thiers the title of 
President of the Republic and link- 
ing the duration of his power to 
that of the Assembly itself, consoli- 
dating his powers and conferring 
upon him a less dependent and 
above all a less precarious position 
than that which he had held as 
mere Chief of the Executive Go- 
vernment, the Assembly hardly did 
more than signify their firm inten- 
tion of maintaining the existing 
state of affairs for an indefinite 
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time, but that was in itself a good 
deal. The possibility of the retire- 
ment of M. Thiers, whose views do 
not always coincide with those of 
the majority, threatened the country 
too frequently with a crisis which 
circumstances might make danger- 
ous, for M. Thiers would not easily 
be replaced. Now that they are 
bound to each other, the Assembly 
and M. Thiers have come to a tacit 
agreement to make the reciprocal 
concessions which will enable them 
to live peaceably together ; and thus 
they have given to their Govern- 
ment, provisional as it is, the in- 
dispensable guarantee of stability. 
But although the Assembly has 
thought good to aggrandise the po- 
sition of the man who rules in its 
name, it has neither sacrificed its 
own rights nor exceeded them: it 
has founded no power which can 
subsist outside itself; it has decided 
nothing for the future; it has con- 
fined itself to regulating the pre- 
sent, by creating a régime as extraor- 
dinary as the situation for which it 
was formed. The nomination of 
the President of the Republic by 
the Legislative power for the whole 
time that this power shall last, the 
right granted to the President to 
communicate personally with the 
Legislature in order to support a 
responsibility which results more 
from the mode of his nomination 
than from law or principles—these 
are indeed conditions of an entirely 
exceptional régime. But who can 
marvel at beholding France go- 
verned by an exceptional régime ? 
Did present circumstances admit of 
anything else? The position of this 
Assembly is really without prece- 
dent, elected as it was in a country 
of which the third part was invaded, 
to preside over the dénouement of a 
terrible war, after the fall of a Go- 
vernment and four months of irre- 
gular and dictatorial rule. Its right 
to any definitive action has been 
contested ; its mere right of exist- 
ence has been barely conceded; it 
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has been requested to retire promptly 
in order to make room for an As- 
sembly chosen under more normal 
conditions. It has replied by affirm- 
ing its entire right to be guided by 
considerations of the public good, 
and itis probable that it will give 
the same reply to any similar sum- 
monses which may shortly be made 
to it. And yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that in the great questions 
debated before it the Assembly has 
not abused the power it claims so 
haughtily. Royalists cannot accuse 
it of having founded the Republic. 
Republicans cannot say that it has 
opened the door to Royalists. M. 
Gambetta has stated ‘that it be- 
longed to another Assembly to 
make a constitution; that a solemn 
regular vote emanating from such 
a competent Assembly alone could 
impose silence on the various par- 
ties, and compel those to submit to 
whom this vote might prove less fa- 
vourable; and that for himself, he was 
among those who would not enter 
the Republic by this narrow gate.’ 
He has had his satisfaction, although 
it has failed to please him. The 
vote of August 31 may favour the 
Republic ; it does not compromise 
it, for it does not establish it; this 
vote confirms and consolidates a 
provisional régime, intending at the 
same time that it should be perma- 
nent for a certain time. The As- 
sembly refuses to obey the injunc- 
tions of those who order it to re- 
tire: it states that its task is far 
from being finished ; that it has still 
many things to do before separating ; 
nevertheless it has fixed no times; 
it is for circumstances to determine 
what ought to be done. The un- 
certainty as to the future which 
exists for all human affairs is aug- 
mented in this case by the total 
absence of regulations which can be 
imposed on the Assembly: it is 
bound by no law, restrained by no 
precedent ; imperious necessity alone 
can dominate over it. It is difficult 
to deny any rights whatsoever to 
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men chosen by their fellow-citizens 
to carry their country through an 
unexampled crisis. Looking at it 
from the point of strict right, there 
seems hardly any limit to the power 
of the Assembly ; but if it has the 
right to do anything, it by no means 
follows that it has the power. It is 
plain enough that it was elected to 
put an end to the war and re- 
organise the country, distracted by 
frightful disasters. This is its pro- 
per work, as M. Thiers has told it 
more than once. The question of 
the form of Government is a 
secondary one; it was so in the 
month of February, it is so still. 
A state of war has ceased, but a 
state of peace is not completely re- 
established ; a large portion of terri- 
tory is still occupied by the enemy ; 
the heavy tribute, the complete 
payment of which alone can restore 
to France the full possession of her- 
self, is not yet paid. In such a 
situation the most pressing needs 
must first be provided for; and 
strength should not be exhausted in 
solving questions which may be left 
for future times without inconveni- 
ence, and even with advantage. 
The present moment, then, would 
bean ill-chosen one to give a new con- 
stitution toacountry which in eighty 
years has seen fifteen defile through 
it. Assuredly, if it were possible to 
establish aGovernment which would 
actuxlly unite all parties, not a mo- 
ment should be lost in proclaiming 
that Government. But this is not 
the case with France in 1871. In 
1815 it was indeed conquered, 
invaded, occupied ; but the political 
situation (without mentioning all 
other differences) was much simpler 
than at present, and the Bourbons 
were able to return easily: if they 
did not remain, it was in great part 
their own fault. But now that 
two bri shes of that family have 
successively failed in governing 
the couutry, that Napoleonism has 
reappeared, only to reproduce and 
aggravate former evils, while the 
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partisans of three monarchical sys- 
tems, all incapable of agreeing, 
are yet nevertheless quite ready 
to coalesce against the Republican 
party, unless, indeed, they unite 
with it hereafter against that one 
party among themselves which may 
triumph, what hope can there now 
be of founding anything really 
durable ? Therefore, unless the 
necessity be evident, it will be 
better to wait till the actual crisis 
be entirely passed before coming to 
any definitive establishment. The 
saying that ‘In France nothing i is 
durable that is not provisional’ has 
never found a juster and more 
necessary application than at the 
present time. The impotence of 
all parties is clearly revealed. The 
enthusiastic and the violent Repub- 
licans have neither of them suc- 
ceeded better than others. In spite 
of his efforts and his devotion, 
Gambetta, one of the most capable 
chiefs and the acting man of the 


party, could not draw his country © 


out of the abyss into which Bona- 
partism had plunged it. No party 
has sufficient title to force itself on 
France, and France does not ask 
for the special elevation of any 
one of them. It suffices for the 
moment that her duly elected 
representatives should make the 
decisions which her interests de- 
mand, while the executive power is 
wielded at their side by the man 
whom public opinion and the spon- 
taneous suffrages of large numbers 
proclaim as the first politician of 
the country. This man, now be- 
come the initiator of the Republic, 
is an old servant of the Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. The English 
Government was, and has prob: sably 
remained, lis model Government. 
He has toiled to establish a similar 
one in France. Deceived in his 
experiences, and failing in his efforts, 
he has been compelled by events to 
recognise that what suits one people 
is not necessarily appropriate to a 
neighbouring nation; and by degrees 
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he bas arrived at a Republic, and, 
as an orator has expressed it, ‘ has 
made a mariage de raison with this 
form of government.’ 

M. Thiers is beyond doubt the 
man who at this moment best re- 
presents the tendency of the French 
mind, and this tendency is towards 
a Republic—not as the absolutely 
perfect form of government of which 
strict right and the laws of justice 
command the adoption, but as that 
which necessity and theforce of cir- 
cumstances impose on France, and 
which, after so. many unhappy 
experiences, is best fitted to cure her 
of her grievous ills. Constitutional 
monarchy or royalty, and dicta- 
torial and usurped monarchy, i.e. 
the Empire, have each existed for the 
third part of a century; they were 
received with confidence as libera- 
tors—they have only issued in ruin. 
The Republic came unexpectedly, 
and was received with suspicion ; 
it has hardly lasted more than ten 
years in all, and has never been 
seriously tried. It is now to be 
seen if this much-dreaded form of 
government, identified beforehand 
with disorder by too many minds, 
will not be capable, when once it 
is adopted by general consent, of 
giving the stability to this troubled 
land which it has failed to obtain 
under three systems of monarchy. 
Thus reasons the good sense of 





the public, and the National 
Assembly has associated itself 


with this view. 

After having exclaimed against 
M. Rivet’s motion as inopportune 
and dangerous, they rejected as 
insufficient the motion of M. Adnet, 
which had reduced itself to a con- 
firmation, pur et simple, of the 
Bordeaux compact, and _ thus 
they have given some degree of 
satisfaction to the claims of which 
M. Rivet was the exponent. This 
decision has produced an excellent 
effect on the minds of men and on 
the country. It harmonises with 
public feeling and with the require- 
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ments of the situation. And thns 
are the words more and more veri- 
fied which M. Thiers pronounced 
at Bordeaux on March 10 in the 
debate on the place of residence 
of the Assembly, and which he 
repeated on June 8 at Versailles, 
during another debate on th repeal 
of the laws against th: exiled 
Princes: ‘ Reorganisation will take 
place under the form of a Republic, 
and will derive assistance from this 
form of government.’ The form once 
assumed, without violence or oppo- 
sition, insensibly prepares the way 
for a definitive settlement. We 
cannot flatter ourselves that fac- 
tion will be at an end, but we 
may hope what is really possible 
—that there has been formed in 
the nation, independent of al! con- 
stituted parties, a current of 1 upub- 
licanism sufficiently felt and suffi- 
ciently powerful to silence mere 
partisanship, while the spirit of 
faction will also be weakened by 
the withdrawal of citizens from 
their separate flags to join the 
national movement. 

There is no other mode of end- 
ing the disunion, which for eighty 
years has been the scourge of 
France. The. safety of the country 
may be secured by this fortunate, 
happy, and essential transforma- 


tion. 

The provisional condition which 
M. Thiers, while expressing his 
hope that it may be continued as 
long as possible, has justly defined 
as ‘the truce of parties,’ is then 
the situation which the force of cir- 
cumstances has imposed on France. 
The measures adopted by the Na- 
tional Assembly furnish daily proof 
of this. Though the Assembly 
allowed itself the satisfaction of 
proclaiming its right to make a 
Constitution, it felt doubtful about 
putting the right in practice, and 
appeared to comprehend that the 
task lay beyond its capacity and 
its mission. This feeling is evident 
in its vote of September 8, ona 
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question which caused the greatest 
inquietude and awakened most 
violent passions—the transference 
of the seat of Government to 
Versailles. The Assembly seemed 
disposed to pass this measure, 
which contained a whole revolution ; 
but at the last moment it recon- 
sidered itself, and has left the ques- 
tion in statu quo. This was wise. If 
it be for the good of the nation that 
the Government quit Paris to esta- 
blish itself at Versailles or else- 
where, it does not belong to the pre- 
sent Assembly to make so radical a 
change, but to that body to be 
elected hereafter, which shall decide 
the political future of France and 
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construct its Constitution. The 
Assembly, then, whatever it may 
say, proves by its acts that this 
mission does not rest in its hands, 
Invested with sovereign authority, 
to adopt the measures’ demanded 
by a provisional and exceptional 
situation, it will naturally dissolve 
itself as soon as the end of this 
situation has evidently been reached, 
to give place to another Assembly 
brought together with orders to 
establish public affairs on a definite 
basis. This is the conclusion we 
must arrive at, on considering the 
general features of the situation, 
and the decisions of the Assembly 
itself. 
Léon VEER. 





